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BOOK V. 



CONTINUATION OF CHAPTEK XII. 

Xhe roads of Mexico are either carried along 
the central table land itself, from Oaxaca to 
Santa Fe, or they lead from the table land to- 
wards the coasts. The former are for carrying 
on a communication between the towns' on the 
ndge of the mountains, in the coldest and most 
populous region of the kingdom; and the latter 
are destined for foreign commerce, and the 
relations which subsist between the interior and 
the ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco; besides 
facilitating an exchange between the produc- 
tions of the mountains and the burning plains of 
the coast. The roads of the table laud running 
from the S.S.E. to the N.N.W., which from the 
total configuration of the country, we might call 
iongitudinal, are very easily kept up. We shall 
not repeat in this place what we have already 
stated* in the preceding chapter, relative to 
the extent and continuity of the. high plains of 
Anahuac, where we find neither crevice nor 

* IntToditctiw md chi^ten JU and.VIU. 
vol,. IV. B 
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2 POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE [book r. 

ravin, and to the progressive fall of the table 
land from 2500 to 800 metres* of absolute 
height. Carriages may run from Mexico to 
Santa Fe, in an extent which exceeds the length 
which the chain of the Alps would have if it was 
prolonged without interruption from Geneva, to 
the shores of the Black Sea./' In fact, the cen- 
tral table land is travelled in four wheel car- 
rit^es in alt directions, from the capital to 
'^uanaxuato, Ihirango, Cbihnahua, Yalladolid* 
Guadalaxara, and Perote ; but in the present 
bad state of the roads, waggons are not esta- 
"blished for the conveyance of goodsy" They 
.give the preference to the employment of beasts 
.Afbnrden; and thousands of horses and mules 
cover in long files (reipias) the roads of Mexico. 
A considerable number of Mestizoes and Indians 
are employed to conduct these caravans. Pre- 
fernng a wandering life to every sort of seden- 
tary occupation, they pass the night in the open 
air, or in sheds, (trnnbos, or casaa • de conimuni- 
dad) which are constructed in the middle of the 
villages for the convenience of travellers. The 
mules feed at liberty in the Savannahs; bat 
when the gjeat droughts have parched up the 
grass, they feed them on maize either in herb, 
(zacate) or in grain. 

The roads which lead from the interim taUe 

• FVom Seoi to 86S* feet. Trmu. 
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ciiA?.,»i] JUNOpOM OP KEW SPAIN. 3 

laQ4-to,tb!e coasts, and .which I call tra^isyersal, 
are the most ^iifficult, and chiefly deserve the 
attention of government. The roads from 
Mexico to Vera Cjmz and Acapulco, from 
,Zacatecas to Nejv ;Santander, from Guada- 
laxara to San Bias, from Yalladolid to the Port 
of Colima, and from _Purango to JVfazatlan 
passing by the western branch of the Sierra 
JIIIadre> belong all to this class. The roads by 
.which the capital carries on a communicatitu 
with the ports of Acapnlco and Vera Cruz, are 
naturally the most frequented. The value of 
the precious metals, of the agricultural |HX>duo- 
tioDS, and of the goods of Europe and Asia which 
flow through these two channels, amounts to the 
total sum of 320 millions of francs per anonm*. 
These treasures pass along a road which resem- 
bles that of Airolo at the hospital of Saint Go- 
thard. F^m the village of Vigas to L'Sncero. 
. ^e road to Vera Cruz is frequently nothing but 
a narrow and crooked path, and the most diffi- 
cult, perhaps, in all America, with the exception 
. of that, by which the goods of Europeare traos- 
P;9i:ted,fronxHo|)da to Santa Fe de Bogota, and 
from Guayaquil to Quito. 

Theppiductions from the Philippine Islands 
, i^d Pern, ^arrive by the road from Mexico to 
Aci^ulcQ, It is carried along a less rapid slope 

B 8 
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4 POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE [loOK v 

of the Cordilleras, than the road leading from 
the capital to Vera Cruz. The slightest glance 
of the physical sections in the atlas accompany- 
ing this work, will suffice to prove the justice of 
this assertion. In the European road, as we 
have already observed*, we remain from the 
valley of Mexico to beyond Perote, on the cen- 
tral plain, at an elevation of 2300 metres f above 
the level of the ocean; and from that villf^e we 
descend with extreme rapidity to the ravin^f 
the Plan del Rio, to the west of Rinconada./ On 
the other hand on the road from Acapulco, 
which we designate by the name of the Asiatic 
Road, the descent begins at a distance of eight 
leagues from Mexico, on the southern slope of 
the basaltic mountain of Guarda. With the 
exception of that part which passes through the 
forest of Guchilaque, it might be easy to render 
this road fit for carriages without any gfeat ex- 
pence of labour. It is broad and kept in tolera^ 
bly good order from Acapulco to the table land 
of Chilpanzingo ; but it becomes narrow and 
extremely bad in advancing towards the capi- 
tal, especially from Cuemavaca to Guchilaque, 
and from thence to the summit of the high 
mountain called la Crux del Marques. /*rhe 
difficulties which are the greatest obstacles to 

• Vd. I. p. SS. 
t 7545 &et. Dmi. 
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communicatioQ, between the capital and the 
port of Acapulco, arise fi-om the sudden swell of 
the waters of two rivers, the Papa^^o and the 
Rio de Mescala. These torrents, which in 
times of drought are not more than 60 metres in 
breadth*, are from 250 to 300t in the rainy 
season. At this period of the great swells, the 
ioad$ are frequently stopt for seven or eight days 
on the banks of the Papagallo, which the mule- 
teers dare not attempt to ford. I have stilt 
seen the remains of pillars constructed of enor- 
mous hewn stones, which the cmrent had carried 
away before the arches, were completed. A 
project was entertained in 1803, for making a 
new endeavour to throw a large stone bridge 
over the Rio Papf^;allo; and the government 
destined nearly half a million of francs^ for this 
undertaking, which would have been of so great 
importance to the commerce of Mexico with 
the Philippine Islands. The Rio de Mescala, 
which takes the name of Rio de Zacatula far- 
ther to the west, is almost as dangerous as the 
Papagallo. I passed it on a raft formed accord- 
ing to the old Mexican custom of the dried 
fruits of the gourd, on which reeds are fastened 
t<^;etber; the raft is flirected by two Indians, 

• 196ftet. Tram. 
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who support it with the diie hand, and swim 
with the other. 

"the construction and embeBishment of a new 
road from Mexico to the port of Vera Cntz, 
have latterly become the object of the solicitude 
df government. A fortunate rivalsbip is dis- 
played between the new comicil of commerce 
established at Vera Cruz', adder the name of 
real trihknal del coasulado, ■ and the old conm- 
Auloof the capital; and the latter is gradually 
beginning to shake off the inactivity with which 
it has so long been accused. The merchants 
of Mexico, having constructed at their expence 
an excellent causeway along the heights of 
Tiangillo and ias Cruzes, which separate the 
(>asin of Tolnca from that of Mexico, wish the 
new road of Verd Cruz to pass through Oriz&btl; 
while the merchants of Vera Cm* who have 
country houses at Xalapa, and who maintain 
numerous commercial relations with that toWn> 
insist that the hew cfirriage roid (catnitio carre~ 
iifro) should go by Perotie and Xalapft. After 
i discussion of several years*, the coiisulddo of 
Vera Cruz profited by the arrival of the vice- 
roy, Don Jo^f de Yvirig&rra^, Who declared 
iaikself in tavbur of the road %y ^dipi ^ of 
the g^reatest utility, and who gave the direction' 

« 8eeVoi.H.p^870. 
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of i^ to M. Garcia Conde an active and intefl^f 
^nt engineer. 

The old road from Mexico to Xalapa aud 
Yc^ Cruz, passed along* the elevated plains of 
Apa, without touching- the great town of Paebl% 
de los Angelev; and this is the road desmbed 
by the Abbe Chappe in his journey to Califbr- 
piat in which that philosopher determined 
several points by barometrical measurements *. 
The indigenous merchandizes and productions 
were then conveyed from Mexico to Perote and 
Xalapa* by the dike which separates the lakes of 
7e9Cuco and San Chrivtobalj by To|p)cingo 
and Teotfhuacan; Euid by th^ old field of bf^le 
of Otoiuba, the Inn of Irolo, Apa, Piedras Ne- 
gras, S. Diego, Hoogito, Vireyes and Tepeya- 
cualco. They reckoned by thi« road, 43 leagues 
jrom Mexico to Perote, and 7^ fcqffi ]Uexico to 
Vera Cruz. At that period, ^pd even till 1195, 
two days ^ere tak^n to gp ff^tm the capjt^ to 
l^iebU, making ^ large fkciii^ i^'^9f^ th£ 
north west by Otum^ and Iro^ jtud ifu:li|ung 
from thepce to the ^utjl^ ^^st ^y ^^xatio^, 
Tumbacareta«r wd &m W^liri* M h^^ under 
t}i« vM^roysbip of tfce ]Vlfu^9 df BTW«forte, 
» »ew and very 4prt rwd vv 9J^f^9^ \>y ^ 
Yffx^ie CJudrp, iiw m>^ cl^ of pfirphyri^ 
W/aofiiwm f)f Cwdov?, Twfpf^ncof, ^dOcjit- 
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Ian. The advanti^es of these more' direct com- 
' munications between the capital, the city of 
Puebla, and the fortress of Perote will be easily 
discovered l>y examining my atlas of New 
Spain. 

The new road from Mexico to Puebla pos- 
sesses still the ineonsiderable difficulty of the 
passage of tiie mountains, which separate the 
basin of Tenochtitlan. from that of Cholula. 
The table land which extends from the foot of 
the volcanoes of Mexico to the mountains of 
Orizaba and the Cofire, is a level plain, uid 
covered with sand, fragments of pearled rock, 
and saline efflorescences. The road from 
Puebla to Vera Cruz, passes through Cocosingo, 
Acaxete . and Perote. We imagine we are 
travelling over a surface levelled from being long 
covered with water. When these plains are 
heated by the solar rays, they exhibit, at the 
height of the passive of Saint Bernard, the 
saine phenomena of .suspension and extraordi- 
nary refraction, which we generally observe 
only in the neighbourhood of the ocean. 

The magnificent road constructing by cnrder 
of the ammiado of Vera Cruz,' from Perote to 
that city, will rival l^ose of the' Simplon and 
Momit Cenis. It is broad, solid, and of a very 
gentle fall. They have not followed the 
tract of the old road, which was nairow and 
paved' wi& basaltic porpI^Ty^ ^nd vhich Vp- 
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pears to liave been cwifltructed towards the 
middle of the ei^tteenth ceutiuy. The rapid 
sscentS' have ' beea carefalty aToided; aad the 
chargfe which is brought against the engineer, 
of lengthening too much the road, will be dropt 
when i^eel carriages tdifdl be substituted to 
the carriage of goods on the backs of mulea. 
-The ccHutruction of this road will probably cost 
more than 15 millions of francs*; but we hope 
that so beautiful and useful a work will not 
snfier any interruption. It is an objeet of the 
highest importance, for those parts of Mexico 
the most remote from the capital, and the port 
of Vera Cruz; for when the road shall be com- 
pleted, Uie price of iron, mercury, spirituous 
liquors, paper, and all the oth«r c(»umoditJes of 
Europe,* will expei-ience a sensible fall in price; 
the Mexican flour which has hitherto been 
fearer at the Havannah than the. flour of Phila- 
delphia, will be naturally prefeired to the lattra--; 
the expo'tation of the sugars and hides of the 
coimtry will be more considerable; and the 
transportation of goods on waggons will require 
-a much smaller number of mules and horses 
than are now employed. These changes will 
prodnee a doable effect on subsistence; and the 
scarcities which have alutost periodically hi- 
therto descdated Mexico will be more rare, not 

• (KfiOObOPO 3t«duw. Tram. 
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only hecaxme Ae conMnngitiea e£ make witt 
be less, but because the agrioaltBrot, stuuuUted 
by the hope ef seUin§^ hit floar at Vera Cnub 
will lay out more of his gronnd in the oultiv*< 
tion of wheat. 

During' my stay at Xalapa in the nMoMh of 
Febraary, 1804, the new road contracted under 
die direction of Don Garcia Conde, had been 
commenced on those points which presented the 
greatest diffieuHies, namely, the ravin called 
the Plan del Mio, and the CmetU del Soldado. 
They intend to place colomns of porphyry akmg 
dte road, for the purpose of indicating both the 
distances, and the elevation of the snrfaoe aboT« 
the level of the ocean. These inscription^ 
which are no where to be met with in £arope^ 
will be particularly interesting to a traveller, 
who i» climbing the eastern ascent of the Cor-' 
dillera: they will quiet bis mind by tumonncii^ 
to him that he is i^proodiing that fortunate 
imd elevated region, in which the 8oem^;es at 
Nack vomitinfft u"! yellow fever are no loi^;er 
to be dreaded. 
,^The old road of Xalapa leads from Bimc*. 
nada eastwards, by the old Vera C^z volfaxly 
^lled la Aiaigfia.JLher pasng htiam tUfi 
r31age, tiu river'''^of the same name, naariy 
300 metres* in breadth, we foUow Ab «out ^ 

• 6Mftn. Timm. 
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PdQtii G^rdft stad Yetgara, or if the tide is high, 
we fafce the road of la Mwiga de Clatvo, which 
Aws not I'ejdin ihe coast till the Tery port, of 
Vera Ciraz. It would be advantageotu to cbn- 
strnct a bridge over the Kio de la Airtigtia, 
neatf la Veirtilla, inhere the bed of the river is 
only 107 meters* in breadth, by which meMiit 
tftfe Xalapa road would be shortened mote than 
^ix league!), and without tonching old Vera 
Cm, it wonld lead immediately from the Plan 
del Rio, by the bridge of la Ventilla, Passo dc 
Ovejas, Cienega de Olocuatta, and Loma de San 
Joan to Tera Cruz. This change ia so much 
the mdfe desirable, to it is the journey froia 
Encero to the coast, which is the most danger- 
ous to the health of the inhabitants of the in- 
teriot- of Mexico, When they descend from the . 
table land of Pei-ote, and the heights of Xalapa. 
The suffocating heat which prevail^ in that arid 
'atld Ditked plain, has a powerful effect on indt- 
tidaals Whose nel-vous system has tieriar been 
accustomed -to such a violent irritatidn. The 
heat, added to the fatigues of the jottfney, dis-' 
ptMes I3ie drg'aiA ititfre e&sily to reeeiVe the dele- 
teriotis miasWHta 6f the yellow fevee; a&dthe 
hiva^ of th&t pest^Atiftl itaaUidy, "wmli be 
gr^itly ^ih^i^t^d thet%(bre by shurtdttittg 
that part of tike tdiA M>hteh crojnes tiM arid 
plains of the sea coast. 

• 350 feet. Tram- 
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The road from Mexico to Vera Cruz, by 
Orizaba is the least freqaented: it passes by 
Nopoluca, San Andres, Orizaba, Cordoba, and 
CotasUa. The group of porphyrittc mountains 
which contain the summits of the Pic d'Orizaba 
and the Cofire de Perote, prevent the engineer 
from tracing in a straight line, the road from the 
capital to the port of Vera Cmz. On the 
Xalapa road, we turn the great mountain of 
the Cofire on the north; and on the Orizaba 
and Cordova road, we turn the Pic d'Orizaba 
on its southern slope. One of these roads de- 
viates to the north, and the other to the south; 
but the gp-^atest deviation is that by Orizaba. 
Thb last road would be considerably abridged, 
if, instead of goii^ to Vera Cruz by Cotastla 
and the Venta de Xamapa, they were to pass 
through the hilly country, known by the name 
of the Sierra de Atoyaque. According to an 
estimate of the Regidores of the Villa de Cor- 
dova, the construction of this new road would 
cost 1,416,800 piastres*. 

The principal objects of the interior com- 
merce of New Spain are, 1st. The productions 
and goods imported at exported at the two 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, of which we 
shall afterwards speak; 2d. the exchange which 
is cai;ried on between the different provinces, 

* £9snjS» StertiBg. 
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ood particularly between Mexico, properly so 
called, and the Provmcias Jntemas. 3d. Se- 
veral productions of Peru, Quito, and Gurtinuda, 
which are conveyed through the country to be 
exported at Vera Cruz for Europe. Were it 
not for the great consomptiou of comnsodities 
in the mines, the interior cotmnerce coold 
not have any great activity between provinces 
which enjoy in a great measnire the same cli- 
mate, and which consequently poMess the same 
prodnctions. The devation of tfie soil gives 
the southern regions of Mexico, that middle 
temperature which is necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of European plants. We have already 
stated, that the same latitude jntxluces the ba- 
nana, the apple, the sugar cane, and wheat, the 
manioc, and the potatoe. The nutritive gra- 
mina which vegetate among the ices of Norvn" 
and Siberia, cover the Mexican fields of tiie 
torrid zone. Hence, the provinces ntuated 
under the 17' and 20° of latitude, very seldom 
require the flour of New Biscay. Fortunately, 
the coltivation of maize animates Uie interior 
commerce, much m<M% than the cerealia of 
Europe. As it seldom happens that the maize 
harvest is equally good over a large exteilt of 
ground, one part of Mexico is in want, while 
another abounds with it, and the price of the 
fa/f^a differs in two neighbouring intendancies 
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feeqnwUy frtmi to %2 Uvi^ ^\irpw*. The 
■conunerce of maiee is .in fact of grei^t iipjKni- 
.MMe to ilhe provinces of Giiadalaxara, VjEtlla- 
'doUd, Guwtaxnato, Mexico, San I^is Potosi, 
Vera Cruz,. Pudbla, and Oaxaca. 

.Tbounands of mules amving every week 
ThHB Cb1wU»ia and JDurango to SAexico, 
-carry besides .bars of, sitvftr, hidesr tallow, fiome 
-wine .of Paffio d^l Nort^, and flonr ; and they 
tak« in retinn svoottea cl(^ of the jnfwufaQtare 
'tifPueUaqt>d;Uueretaro,. goods frtm I^i^rppe, 
and the Phtlip[Mne telai^ds, iron, st^l, .and 
-mercury. We have observed in spe^aking ,qi 
ike canumiaicatian between tha coasts of the 
South Sea and Atlantic Ocean, that the inti-o- 
dnctian of camels would be exceedingly use- 
-fol ia Mexico. The table lands over which 
tine great roads pass are not sufficiently elevated 
.unr -the cold to be prejudiced to these animals ; 
and they 'Would suffer .less than horses and 
'moles from the aridity of the 9oil> and (he want 
of water nnd pasturage to which the beasts of 
' bnden are exposed to the north of 6uauaxwkto> 
■espeinally in .the desert by which Ne;w .Qiscay 
■is 'Separated from New Mexico. Cainieis, 
■wbidi )W«re .still used.ia^Spain. eveuilong Mfter 
'4he dartniotion af .the en)[are of the Moars, 
*weve tDtEoduoed .into Pemt towasds,the end 

* SeeTol. ij.p.M>5. 

i GmreSatta, T. ii. p. 9K. 
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(tf -the 16th iceiirtiny by i Jnai 4fe iRmni^ n 
■ Bitlyn n; 'tbitt it 11^1111111 tiiA they ^d ^ot 
fkMpogtle 4e^ JivaUcS -tiR igv^mment in 
those hwHbaMU tvues 'wm ikN; faminiUe.to 
the iMMlfeaction lof tittse narfal .animals, bnt 
yielded to the instances of the conqnenwi, 
t(meomi»dB*ea) ivdao ipr^sA^tA .that the nul- 
4i|ilioati«n «f Hbaasts^of landBD 'prbvontiBd tham 
fMUk UhM^ <«dt &e tiuArrea ilo trsvtAers ukl 
iHKMhiQti, rfar tiie ptnfkaae «f "xaiaryiii^ pvo- 
■ViBttjtis'fltad loonnMidiiliesia flie:inteaM) •£ itl^ 
.'Miuitry. ■ 

'Ik tibaefof war, i^ientiis rnanrigatian •rouad 
Crtpe Horn b 'wUuBflMJ withmlangeri a-great 
;part- af the ^et> thmauid iloaris* (mt^w) of 
cttcte ammoUy «xpartad -ffom the pott «f 
firiu^aquil, .paiKS thmugh Ithe UdnnnB bf 
Panama 'and Mexico. {Fhe •eapcnoe «f itar- 
'iitfg« fBdm-'AUapuko ^ Van. 'Cehk ^BnesaHy 
amountS'to bwo pioatreat >pier oaniKi) :and -the 
•]M«fertnee is given to .thkn^nd -wbeBerenAe 
coeoB of <=£luay«[ail casta rat idle HaTCunah 
mioite AanSO pioBtiw^'perrftmega. >Tbe<pN:te 
of the paroh*8e'«& the 'coa*t>6f iQnitoisfgciie- 
raUy iittin>Ca*r to ifine pia8tre^;ilK pfiae at 

* One of thiK cargiu contabi 81 lib. ^ and a.fantga 
wd^ 1 10 lb. CMtille «(4|bt. 
t 81. 6d., Tmt. 
X MU. Tram. 
i FhHB 16t. lOd. to £1 It. Trani. 
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which it seHa at Cadiz varies friun ^ISrta 65 
piastres'* J and notwitiiatanding: the-' extreme 
length of tiw navi^aticn round Ciqie Hotd^ the 
freight Jrom Gnayaqnil to: Spain does not 
exceed from seven to eight ' piutret^i -tiie 
fvaega. 

- ' The . copf(er of Guasoo 16iovrti -by t^e name 
of. cdpfter of Coquiinboiifreqafhfly lii^ies the 
Name route its i>the cocoaoC GMaysqoih -This 

-oopper only xosts at Chilijsix'<>r-:seTC9l.'piastretj: 
per quintal: j'ifuid the citfdina(i3r.'|>ribe«t)^i6adiz 
is 30 piastres§ ; but as in time of wacit rises 

'to.S6 or 40, the meicharits of Limarirht) carry 
on the trade, in.'theppodaoliivns. of GHWf ^nd 
it for their interest to send copper into Spain 
by ' Guayaqnil, AcapuLco, Vera Cmz,'. and the 

'. Havannah. These modes of.commmHcatJon 
which are very- unnatural, will soon cease^ when- 
ever an active government willing* to protect 
commerce, .^all construct a good road- from 
Panama to Portobello, and whenever the Isth- 
nms s^ll be able . to sop[Jy the necessary nmn- 

. ber of beasts of burden for the carriage of the 
productions of Quito, Peru, and Chili. 

The same reasons which induce the inha- 
tants of Guayaquil to send their cocoa in time 

• Turn £S Ik. to rft 7b. ZVaw, 
t From^l SBSdto*! lSa7d. Traiw.- 
i jC15i.2d.OTiei.9i, £d. TrofU. 
i «44e. Trau, 
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of war, 'throii^ the kingdom of Mexico, pre- 
vail also on the merchants of Guatimala td 
sead the iodigoes of their country, which sur- 
pass in richness of colonr all other .known 
indigoes, by the way of Tehuantepec and the 
Rio Huasacualco to Vera Cruz. This is the 
place to ^>eak mors amply than we have 
already done*^ of the project of a canal for the 
onioD of the two seas in the intendancy of 
Oaxaca, a plan which is every way worthy of 
fixing the attention of the government. 
. Cortez, during his stay at Tenochtitlan had 
already perceived the great importance of the 
river of Huasacoalcof, as is proved by his 
third letter to the Emperor Charles V., dated 
from la Villa Segura de la Frontera, the 30th 
of October, 1620. Warmly intei*ested in dis- 
covering a safer port than that of Vera Cruz, 
or the passage from one ocean to another, which 
he calls the secret of a strait, the Spanish 
General demanded from Montezuma "informa- 
" tion relative to the state and configuration of 
" the eastern coast of the empire of Anahuac." 
** The monarch answered that he did not 
" know that coast himself, but that he would 
" order all the ^ore wi^ its bays and rivers 

• Vol. i. p. 2S, vol. ii. p. 342. 

f They write in Mexico indistinctljr, Hoaaacualoo, 
GusBacualco and Goszocoalcos. CnUn, who comipti ail 
the Mexican names calli it, Qua^co. 
VOt. III. c 
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" to bt! painted, and that he wonld supply the 
" necessary guides to accompany the Spaniards 
'* destined to examine these countries. On 
" the morrow they brought to Cortez a plau 
" of the whole ooast rdpresented on cloth. 
" The pilots rec<^ized in this map the month 
" of a great river which they si^poted to 
" be the same with the opening which they 
'^ perceived in the coast, aa tiieir arrival «l 
" Vera Cruz near the mountains of Banmyn* 
* in the province of Mazamalco." Guided by 
this information, Cortez dispatched in 1520 a 
small detachment of ten men, under die orders 
of Diego Ordaz, to reconnoitre this river. The 
pilots found the depth at the mouth only twa 
fathoms and a half; but on ascModing 13 
leagues against the current, they discovered 
that the river was every where from five to six 

* Perhaps these mountaini are the dwna of San Martfai 
and the Volean d* Tustla. See vol. u. p. SffT, «id OMm 
de Henum Cortex, p. 9S and 351. I have bItam^ stMed 
that there exiata at Mexico in the coUeption of hiero^y> 
phic maniucriptB preserved in the pahice of the Viceroya, 
maps of tlie vallej' and lakts of Tenochtitlan, painted on . 
cotton doth by the Azieca. I waa also siaured that the 
inhabilants of the nllage of Tetlama near Guema-vnca, as 
well aa thoae of Tlascala poaaeia topographical plana 
executed before the conqneaL Gonan quotea an khierarjr 
msp front Xicalanco to Nicwagun which waa drawn np 
by the inhabitaDta of Tabasco, sAd piwented to Cortas.' 
Conguitta de Meaet, lot. lOOi 
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futbonu in depth. The hanks of tiie Huma. 
caalco were then mueh better pe<^led thaA a£ 
present. 

After the taking' of Mexico, G«nzaIo de Sui- 
dwral coMpered the province of Tehuantepec 
ia 1^1 ; and thoi^ Andre Nifio the pilot, 
affirmed that there was no strait from the coast 
of Nicarafna to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
this Istkoana was never^eless locked apon av 
of very great impcMrtance, becaose the proxi- 
mity of the two seas, and the River Huasacnaico 
affiwded the first Spanish conquerors a facility 
in transporting from Vera Cmz to the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, the necessary materials 
for the construction of vessels. The expedition 
of Hemaodo de Grixatva, who set sail for 
California in 1534, went from Tehnantepec; 
aad in the same manner the vessels in \t4icfa 
Gwtez embarked at Chametla* were con- 
structed at the month of die Rio Chimalsqn, 
of Ae materials brought by the Rio Hnasaco- 
alco. One of these vessels was lost in crossing 
the Bar of St. Francis, on leaving* thai LojrtnM 
de Santa Teresa. 

Knee the end of the 10th century, tho pwt 
of Tehuantepec, ,which hardly deserves ttur 
name of rood, has been very tittle frequented j 
die Sottth Sea couHnerce has been otaMentnta^ 

• See vol. ii. p. 8SS. 
C 3 
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at Acapulco ; and the embarcations necessary 
for conmnmication with the Philippine Islands* 
have all taken place at Manilla, or the port 
of San Bias. Besides, the sea is daily with- 
drawing from the coast of Tefauantepec; the 
anchorage is yearly becoming worse ; and the 
sand brought down by the river Chimalapa 
augments both the height and extent of the 
bar. At present the distance from the Villa 
de Tehuantepec to the sea, is four leagaes by 
the way of the Hacienda de la Zoleta ; and 
the best aachorage is at the Morro del Carbon, 
at the salt pits, and in the Laguna de Santa 
Teresa. 

A fortunate iiccident towards the end of the 
last century was the means of occasioning the 
two Viceroys, Buccareli and Revillagegedo, 
again to turn the attention of government to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Rio de 
Huasacui^co. There was discovered in 1771 
at Vera Cruz, amongst the artilleiy of the 
castle of St. John de Ulua, several pieces of 
cannon cast at Manilla. As it was known 
that before the year 1767, the Spaniards neith^ 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope nor Cape Horn, 
in their voyage to the Philippine Islands; and 
that since the first expeditions of Magellan and 
' Loysa who set out from Spain, alt the commerce 
of Asia was carried on in the Galleon of 
Acapulco, they could not conceive how these 
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guns had crossed the continent of Mexico on 
leir way from Manilla to the Castle of Ulna. 
The extreme difficulty of the road from 
Acapulco to Mexico, and from thence to Xalapa 
and Vera Cruz, rendered it very improbable 
that they should come by that way^ In the 
course of their investigations, they learned both 
from the chronicle of Tehuantepec* written 
by Father Bui^oa, and from the traditions 
preserved among the inhabitants of the Isthmus ' 
of Huasacualco, that these guns were cast at 
ihe Island of Luzon, and landed at the Bar 
of San Francisco;, that they had ascended the 
bay of Santa Teresa, and the Rio Chimalapa ; 
that they had been carried by the Farm of 
Chivela, and the forest of Tarifa to the Rio 
■del Malpasso; and that after having been again 
embarked, they descended the Rio Huasa- 
cnalco, to its mouth in the golph of Mexico. 

It was then very reasonably observed . that 
this road which had been frequented in 
the beginning of the conquest, might still 
become very useful for the op^ng a direct 
communication between the two seas. The 
viceroy Don Antonio Bncareli gave orders to 
two able engineers, I>on Augustin Cramer 
aad Don Miguel del Corral, to examine, with 

* Burgoa, Pidatra • Hittorial o Crimea dt la VUh de 
T»huaniepec. Mexico 1674. 
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. the greatest minuteness, tbe eouidry between 
the Bar of fluasacualco and the road of Tehu- 
ant^ec; and he instructed them at the same 
time to verify whether as was vaguely supposed^ 
among the small rivers of Ostuta, Chics^a, cm* 
Chimalapa, there was none which in any of its 
branches communicated with the two seas. 
From the itinerary journals of these two 
engineers, of whom the former was lieut^iant of 
th@ caatle of Ulua, I drew op my map of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. They found that bo 
river discharg^ed at the same time its waters into 
the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean ; thi^ th^ 
Rio Huasacualco did not take its rise as the 
viceroy had been informed near the town of 
Teimimtepec ; and that on ascending it beyond 
&e cataract, even as for as the old desembeir- 
cadetv de Malpasso, they were still more than 26 
leagues distant from the shores of the South Sea. 
They (^»served that a chain of mountains of 
very inconsiderable height, divides the waters 
between the gulf of Mexico, and the gulf of 
Xduiantepec. This small cordillera str«tche& 
from east to west, from the Cerros de los Mixes, 
formerly ii^abited by a wild and warlike- tribe* 
towards the elevated table land of Portillo de 
Fetapa. The engineei*, Cramer, ajffinns how- 
ever, that to the south of the village of Santa 
m ft»i» de Chimalapa, t^ mountains form 

• Carta de CorUx, p. 372. 
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rather a group than an aniaternipted chain 
and "that there exists a transveraal valley. Id 
" which a cantU of communication might be 
** cot Between the two teas." This canal 
which wonld unite the Rio de Chimalapa 
with the Rio del Passo (or ' Malpasso) wonld 
mly be six leagues in length ; the boats would 
ascend the . Rio Chimalapa, which aiFords a 
. very easy navigation from Tehuantepec to the 
villagfe of San Mignel ; and from thence they 
wonld pass by the canal [Nrojected in the tiiiie 
of Connt Revillagigedo to the Rio del Fasso. 
This river discharges itself into ^e Rio de Hua- 
sacnalco near the Bod^as de ia Fabrica j but 
its navigation is extremely difficult on account 
of the seven pyramids (raadaks) which are 
counted between its source and the mouth of. 
the Rio de Saravia. 

It would be of infinite importance i^^ain t« 
wder this gnrand to be examined by intelligent 
mgineCTB, to determine whether, as was 
believed by M. Cramer, the canal heitveen the 
Into teas, can be Executed without locks or 
without inekned pianes, and whether by blow- 
ing up tiie rocks with powder, the beds of the 
rivers Passo and Chimalapa can be deepened. 
The Isthmns is rich in cattle, and would, from 
its great fertility, supply valuable productions 
for the commerce of Vera Cruz. The fine 
I of Tehuantepec would b* susceptible ^ 
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irrigation irom the Rio de Chimalapa : in their 
present state they produce a little indigo and 
cochineal of a aupenor quality. 

Before settiDg on foot in the islands of Cuba' 
and Finos, the felling of cedar and acajou wood 
(cedrela odorata and swietenia mahi^any) the 
dock-yards of the Havannah drew their wood 
for ship building from the thick forest which 
covers the northern slope of the Cerros de Petapa 
and Tarifa. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
was at ■ that time very much frequented, and 
the ruins of several houses which are still to be 
seen on the two banks of the river Huasacuaico 
are to be dated tack to that period. The 
cedar and acajou wood was embarked at the 
Bodegas de Malpasso. 

To avoid the seven rapids of the Rio del 
Passo, a new port (desembttrcadero) was 
established in 1798, at tbe'mouUi of the Rio 
Saravia : the salt provisions (la^o) of Tehu- 
antepec, the indigo of Guatimala, and this 
cochineal of Oaxaca, were conveyed by this 
way to Vera Cruz and the Havannah. A 
road has been opened from Tehuantepec by 
Chihuitan, Llano Grande, Santa Maria Fetapa 
and Guchicovi to the new pwt of la Cruz. 
They reckon this road ■ 34 leagues. The pro- 
ductions destined for the Havannah, do not 
descend to the month of the Rio Huasacuaico, 
or to the small fort of that name, because they 
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are afraid of exposing their canoes to the 
north Trinds, during the loag passage from the 
bar of Huasacuaico to the port of Vera Cmz. 
They disembark the goods at the Passo de la 
Fabrica; and from thence they are conveyed 
on the backs of mules, by the village of Acayu- 
can to the banks of the river San Juan, where 
they are ^ain embarked in large canoes and 
transported by the bar of Tlacatalpan to the 
port 6f Vera Cruz. 

For some years the roads from Tarifa and 
Petapan, have been encumbered by trunks of 
cedar trees, needlessly cat down by order of 
some commissaries of the royal marine. These 
trunks, the finest in the forest^ are rotting, and 
no person thinks of transporting them to the 
Havannah. The inhabitants of the Spanish 
colonies are accustomed to measnres like these 
without any result ; and they attribute them to 
the facility with which all projects are under- 
taken and abandoned by the ministry. A 
short time before my residence on the banks 
of the OrinocO) commissados del rey ascended 
the river to the mouth of the Rio Carony, for 
the purpose of cutting down all the trees which 
might be useful in ship-building. They 
measured - their diameter and height, and 
marked so great a niimber of trmiks of Cedrela, 
Laums, and Caesalpinia, that all the dock-yards 
of Europe could not have not made use of 
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them in ten yeM« ; bat no tree was ever cat down ; 
and this laag and Uborioas labour produced im> 
(rt^r effect than tui increase of expence to 



If it should be proved by new investigatitm, 
that -the cuttings of a canal in the isthmus of 
Tehnantepec would not be advantageous, the 
govenuuent should at least encour^e the inha- 
bitairiB of that {vorince to improve the road by 
the Portillo de Petapa, to the new port of la 
Cruz. Part of the productions of the kingdom 
of Guatimala, those of the intendancy (rf* 
Oaxaca aud Tebuantepec might come at all 
times by this way to Vera Cruz. In 1804 at my 
d^jkarture from New Spain the ouriage of g^oodt 
en the backs of mules from Tebuantepec to Vera 
Crua by Oaxaca, sjnounted to 30 piastres par 
load* ; and the muleteers took three months in 
going a road wUch is not 75 leagues in a straight 
line. In conveying the productions by the way 
of the Isthmus and the river of Huasacualco, the 
load would only coast 16 piastresf of carriage^ 
•fid a» they take ouly ten days from the Passo 
de la Fabrka to Vera Cruz* nearly 70 days are 
l^aioied oa the whole passage. The consulado 
af Vera Cnia which has displayed the most 
fvaiseworthy zeal fw the opening of this new 
nad iov iutemai commerce, abolished in 1803, 
the ixty of fi per cent, to which all goods 

* M6B.eter. Trant. 
t 43 7sl0d. Jhim. 
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embarked on the Rio Hoasacoalco wereiubjaid. 
This daty was kaowa by the abnml denoiniBft- 
tioB of hot-cevntry d»tff (dencho de tierrm im- 
Uente). I have thought it inapoilaBt to publieh 
in Uie g;reBtest detail every thing reiative to 
t^e projected conuumicatiaoB between tbiB two 
seas, the topography of the Istinwu of T«- 
liTiantepec is altogetker unknown in Europe; 
and iioai aotfaonties whk^ I hare «^ted, we 
caimot doubt that this poivt of the g^be de^ 
serves no legs the attention of goTernment thui 
the Rio Chamahizon, the Lake of Nicara^uii 
the Isthmus of Panama, the Bay of Cuptca* and 
the rarin de In Ra^adora af Choco. 

The foreiffn commerce of New Spain, from 
the positimi of. the coasts, is naturally composed 
of the conunerce kX the South Sea, and tiiat of 
the Atlautie Ocean. The ports on the easUm 
coast are Campeche, Huasaioualco. Vera CruT* 
Tampico, and Naevo Santander; if we vaf 
gire the name «f' ports to roads surroooded with 
ulukUows, or mouths c^ rivers shut by bacs, ttnd 
presenting a very slight sh^ter from tho fitf|' 
of the lUHTth. winds. We have already in ik» 
third ch^ter* detailed the physieal camw 
whidi give a particidar character to the M on Jicm 
coast of^Misite to Europe. We have also 9f<4HP 
of tiw fruitless endatrours which havo be«|i 
made since 1524, to discover a safer port than 

* VoL L p. 80. 
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Vera Cruz. The vast shore which stretches 
from Nuevo Santander to the north and north 
west, is still very little known, and we may 
repeat in our days, what Cortez wrote to the 
emperor Charles the 6th, three years after the 
taking of Tenochtitlan, " that there remains to 
be discovered the secret of the coast which ex- 
tends from the Rio de Panuco to Florida*.*' 

For centuries, almost all the maritime com- 
merce of New Spain has been concentrated at 
Vera Cruz. When we bestow a glance on 
the chart of that port, we see that the -pilots of 
Cortez's squadron were right in comparing the 
port of Vera Cruz to a pierced bag. The Island 
of Sacrifices, near which the vessels remain in 
quarantine, and the sandbanks of Airecife del 
Wedio, Isla Verde, An^ada de dentro, Slan- 
guiUa, GaUeyuiUa and Galle^a, form with the 
continent between the Punta Gorda, and the 
small cape Mocomho, a sort of creek, which i» 
open to the north west; and when the north 
winds {huTUirtes) blow with all their force, the 
vesseb at anchor before the castle of San Juan 
'd'Ulua, lose their anchors and are driven to the 
east. After getting out of the channel which 
-separates the Island of Sacrifices from the Isla 
Verde, diey are in 24 hours driven by the winds 
as far as the port of Cunpeche. Eighteen years 
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ago, la CastiUa, a ship of the liae, moored hy 
nine cables to the bastion of the castle of Ulna* 
tore off in ' a tempest, the bronze rings which 
were fixed to the wall of the bastion; and it 
struck on the coast, in the very port, near the 
sand bank of Itw Homos, to the west of the 
Punta M^ocambo. It was by an extraordinary ' 
fatality^ in this vessel, that the g;reat quadrant 
was lost, which was used in the observatiuis of 
the unfortmiate Chappe, and which was re-de- 
muided by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
to verify its divisions. The good iuachorage 
in the port of Vera Cruz is between the castle of 
Ulua, the town, and the sand banks of La 
Lavandera. Near the castle we find ux fa- 
thoms water; but the channel by which the 
port is entered,' is hardly four fathoms in depth, 
and 380 metres* in breadth. 

The principal objects of exportation at Vera 
Cruz are according to the declarations at the 
customs, taking an average of several years of 
peace : 

Gold and silver in ingots, or converted into 
coin or wrought plate, to the value of seven- 
teen mtiUoHS ofpiastresf. 
Cochineal {grana, gramUa, and poioos de 
grana) nearly four thousand zurrones, or four 
hundred thousand kilogrammes, to the value 

* 1S59 feet. Trans. 

t 43,570,000 Sterling. Tram. 
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of liw mtjfum* /ymr Mmdred thotMind pi- 

agtres*. 
Sugar, five millieits and a half of kilo- 

granmes, one mtUioMs 'Aree hundred tiuusmtd 

piaglna-^. 
Fl»nr, to tke value of three ktavdred timtsmul 

piaatraX- 
Mextcm - indigo, eighty thous^id kilog^nm- 

vatSf vatoe tiro Anndred and eighty tktmutnd 

pkutreB^. 
Salt«d provimons, dry legumes, and other . 

eatabim, one hundred tkoiuamd piagtreir'$. 
Taimed hides, e^fhtif thotuand piattrei ^. 
9arsaparilla, ninety thousand pia^ret * *. 
Vacilht, 9iaty thousand piattregf'f. 
Jalap, OBe bundred and twenty thousttoct 

kilogramiaes, sixty thousand jAmtrvs X t • 
So^pj .fifkf thousand piattres ^^. 
Cwpeschgr VHinA,/orty titmaemd piatitrea 1|||. 
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Tram. 
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Hmento of Tabasco, thirttf thousand pi- 
astres *. 

The indigo of Guatimala, and the cocoa of 
Guayaqml, are in time of war very important 
objects for the commerce of Vera Cruz. We 
do not nalne them however, in this table, be- 
cause we wished to confine it to the indigenous 
prodactiona of New Spain. 
' The importation of Vera Crux include the , 
following articles : linen and cotttm, and woollen 
cloth, and silks, (ropas) to the value of nine 
miUions, two hundred tJufuaand piastres f, 
fa^t, three hundred thous^kd reams, a mii~ 

lion of piastres X- 
Brandy, thirty, thousand h<^;8heads, ^mrri-^ 

ques)t a miUion of piastres. 
Cocoa, eighty thousand fanegas, a miUion of 

piastres. 
Mercury, eight bundned thausand kilogram- 
mes, six hundred tmdjijhf thousand piastres %. 
Iron, two millions and a half of kilogrammes, 
nx hundred thousand piastres |j. 
\ Steel, six hundred thousand kilogrammes, 
y 'tivo hundred thousand piastres % 

* « 6,900 Steriing. Trant. 
t «2,310,000. Steriing. Tnmt. 
% tf 810^000 Sterling. Tnau. 
f « 186,500 SterlQig. IVam. 
i m 126/»0 Steriing. Traju. 
f ^48,000 Sterling. Trmu. 
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Wine, forty thousand hogsheads, (barriqwt), 

seven hundred thousand pkistires *. 
Wax, two hundred and fifty thousand kilo- 
grammes, three hundred thousand piastres f . 
We shall take the average value to be in 
piastres : 

millions. . 
Expoitation from Vera Cruz . . 32 | 
Importation to Vera Cruz 13 § 

Commercial circulation 37 |i 

We shall give' in this place, the states of the 
commerce of Vera Craz, published by the 
consulado, at the close of the years 1802 and 
1803. 

• rf 147,000. Tratu. 
t £6SJ0OO. Tratu. 
X ^4,620,000. Tram. 
} £»,lB0fiO0. Trmu. 
n £7,770,000. Tram. 
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TABLE I. fA) 

BalatMW of X^ODunerce of Vera Cruz, in 1803. ' 



/mportolun»/nw> Spam into Mexico 


o/proAfX 




•of natiwial agriaiillureand indaatiy. ■^■ 








Valaamdou. 






b]e piastres.. 




Brandy 


29,694 hogs. 


1,283,914 




White wine . . 


40,333 ditto 


683,079 




Red wine 


•.!1,6«7 ditto 


381,882 




The same in botths 


1.1,1«9 bott. 


8,642 




Vineear 

Dried gravies . , 

Ahnonds 


3,374 hogs. 


48^49 




2,S0I qumt 
3,S9a ditto 


27,417 
81,64S 




OUve. 


9,519 jars 


22,205 




Oil 


3J,099 anob. 


96,297 




Saficin . . 


£,187 lib. 


99,785 




Aromatic plants .. 


laS quint 


2,009 




Capers " . 


202 barr. 


8,714 




Nats- '. . . 


227 quint. 
320 ditto 


3,240 




Pigs - . 


2,491 




Ongan 


2,450 Ub. 


306 




Cumine 


242 arrob. 


1,992 




Presh grapes , . 


1,170 pitch. 
93 barr. 


8,510 




Pilchards (sardines) 


1,347 




AnchoTies . . 


10 arrob. 


50 




White paper . . 


274,211 reams 


885,884 




Pool paper . 


7,906 ditto 


4,677 




Thread 


876 quint. 


11,451 




Corks 


399,000 


5,177 




Canteens (fratqueras) 


492 


20,583 




Hams 


142 arrob, 


1,380 




Pine liqaors . 


852 ditto 


11,766 




S«.p . 


119 quint. 


1,785 




Carried ovei 


r 3,643,137 




TOV IV. 


D 
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V.du.lnd.u. 
Ue pimDa. 


Brought forward . 




3,643,167 


Delfware -. . 


3,M1 doc. 


4,891 


Beer 


71^76 bott. 


45,779 


Cider 


1^20 ditto 


968 


Bausa£^es 


3,388 lib. 


1,884 


VemuceUi . 


23.1 quint. 


4,623 


Sharping stoues . 


513 


Msa 


White iroB . , 


2B» chests 


10,115 


Ironinbars. . , 


4«,440 quint. 
7,793 ditto 


382,480 


Wrought inn . . 


78,882 


Steel 


7,020 quint. 
459 ditto 


132,393 


Cordige 


6,443 




ifiil 


2,210,553 


*,29S 


3,8e»,8»I 


889 


ao6,iS0 
S2»,I89 


Mis 






Total m 


Ine in piastres 


1I,539,2W 
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( »■ ) 

prm^ o/ftnitpt agrimltuMand industry. 



.|>»<«UUon.fg.„4, 


„,„ .... >Vilu»iQj0U.I 


«a4 ooqunoditiea. 


Uuanuu^i. 


Wepiutrei. 


Batter 


16,884 lib. 


4,8TO 


Cheese 


259 quint 


10,3S4 


Wfine 


lB,92a hM. 


12,«il0 


WfcMepap^ . . 


87,ae£reniii 


388,714 


BtodJ 


7,050 qmdt 
p,234 doz. 


iae;i9a5 


Dd/ware . . 


aS/MS 


WWteirw . 


8S«ebnti 


82,400 


CaBleens . 


12 ditto 


mo 


Ovaraelineas . . I 


.50 pieces 
337 lib. 


2/ilOO 


W^ttX can41es . . 


270 


Oo* . . . ' 


340 quint. 
14,737 1*. 


8,600 


fSmtx 


,47,204 


fkwer 


37,465 ditto 


22^» 


Cnm&mon 


ispises 


■««,S«» 


H^oidleii ^.iirwm 


1(8,529 


6,552,108 


tn>a<ot- ijuaam ' 


601 


am^ita 


iMOssthShmUe, 


.24 


«i5as 


bleu, andji coroner \ 
■Ut, in ^ totcw ; 

Total ya 


16,200 


«6«,4SS 


la* in pialtilsa 


8/8»I|M0^ 
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'" POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE £.oo« T. 

( C, ) 

Importation from America, (the S^inaush Cobt- 
nies) into Mexico. 



and ooounodities. 


Quantities. 


Value hi dou. 
Iiletusitret. 


<Vax . . . 


20,871 arrob 


332,309 


Co£Fee 


344 quint 


6,060 


Cocoa of Caracas . 


1,984 faneg 


106,244 


Ditto of Maracaybo 


18,709 ditto 


687,028 


Ditto of Tabasco . 


6,952 ditto 


31i,902 


Starch 


1,74« arrob 


2,640 


Campeachy wood . 


28,019 quint 


38,968 


lodiffo 


4,910 lib. 


4,910 


Salt fish 


6,686 arrob 


15,186 


Tortoise shell . . 


£70 lib. 


3,934 


Salt 


18,698 faneg. 


33,316 


Sacks (oMlalti) 
Straw hats . 


130,800 ditto 


42,388 


3,084 doz. 


7,948 


Packl]iread(«<«i)i<«i; 


1,964 arrob. 


6,065. 


Cordage . 


359 pieces 


2,842 


Hjrjo^K^W™, 


1,057 airob. 
716 


3,879 
3,229 


Humnocks 


326 


846 




1,030 lib. 


6,160 


Shoes 


62| doz. 


302 


DiTen articlea 

Total *a 


ue in piastres 


1,224 


1,607,729 
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MA». II1.J nNGDOH OP NEW SPAIN. 
< D. ) 
Expmrtalim/nm Mtxicofm- S^imm. 



and coGimodilio. 


Quantititu. 


Vallielxlou. 
Uepintm 




48,877 arrob. 


8,303,470 


2^K ditto 


50,472 


1,382 ditto 


H61S 


Indigo 


1,480,570 lib. . 


3,229,786 


Vanilla . 


1,798 mill.. 


65,078 


Sugar 


431,667 arrob. 


1,454,240 


Boocou 


193 ditto 


1,419 


Cotton . 


8,228 ditto 


28,644 


P«m|ieacliy )»ood 
Cocojv of SocomiMO 


2,920 quint. 
17,389 *tto 


15,622 


28,116 


1,724 lib. 


1,078 


Csfiee 


' 272 qoint. 
461 ditto 


4,860 


Baitttparilla 


2,988 


Jalap . . .. 


2,»2J ditto 


68,760 


Ba|a» . . 


4S arrob. 


1,200 


Qsinqoiiia . . 


700 lib. 


612 


PanT* . 




14,626 


Tortoije shell ., 


489 lib. 


2,200 


Different articles 




3,516 


Pbttenof copper 


'670 quint 


16,746 


C«wiand } 
wronghtgold J 




62,663 






nrnroaitiilvw, ■ 
Coined jihwr--. 

Total 




52,822 
25,449,289 


value in piastres 


3S,886,21( 
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C E. ; 



Expor M mh JrtJm Meaticn for dtter jtorfa oj 
Spanish ylmertca. 







falaelai... 


and conuBoditles. 


QuantiUM. 


bispiaittea. 


Flour 


22,8S« ter. 


404,051 


Sagir . . . 


7,2«« anob. 


22,195 


Cocoa of Guayaquil 


63] fen. 


13,821 


Wm 


36«arrob. 


6,436 


Campeachy wood 


6,210 qmrt. 


7,773 


Rawkides . . 


3,3(10 


2,403 


Tiille« . 


1,675 arrob. 


•,711 


DaMblM 




100,481 


WodlencUth . . 




9,0m 


PHoh and tar . . 


403W. 


1,012 


fSxiks. 


7,6tO 


Mie 


OMiirtrydetf . . 


289 chests 


t»V» 


Gold leaf . . 




7,041 


^ .■ .\ 


1,9«« ditto 


59,891 


1,288 amb. 


9,504 


Tanned hides .- . 




82,353 


Different artictes . 




66,»1» 


Plates of cclpper . 


866 quint 


v»jua. 


Wfdtlght copper . 


19,947 lib. 


5,SM 


L«a4l 


380<iui« 


S,77e 


Wrought sH-rer 




15,41* 


Coined silver . -■ 




9,780,171 


Coined gold . 




4,40* 

4,5S),M8 


Total V 


due in plasties 
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nBAti sii.] ' mmooM <J¥ m.wsBAm. 



ImportatJon (In utioaiJproduM 11,539,2191 nmafmaca 
from ^'d } Id foreign produce 8,851,6WJ »''»W,a6» 
Exportation for Spain . - . - • 33,866,319 



Balance in frmnir of the exportation 1 S,VJ5JieO 

Conunerca between the nothm: country and 

VeraCius • - • B*^S,CfrB 

Importation liroin America - •' 1,^7,7S9 

Bxportadoo for Aaoerloa - '■ 4^i;i48 

Balance ia Eivoat of the exportation 3,973,419 

CtHunerce between America and Vera Cruz 6,188,877 



Total importation - • - 9t ,998,588 

Total exportation • . • - 36,447,367 

Totii aiwmnt.of the commerce of Vera Ctm. «:>,H^9ff 



The commerce of Vera Cruz employed in 

1802, 558 vessels, of which 

r*B. CFrom Spain 1*8 I r«,„j ("For Spain Il3 
*'"°* XFnm America 14S ***"'" JFor Ameriet l£3 

Acrived at theport of | Left Vera Cnu - S67 

YnaCnu - ■ 39i 
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*) POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE . [»oo* v. 



OBSERVATIONS. 



" ^*""r. The consvlado qf Vera Crnz publishes 
-" these states of its commerce'aiutaaUy, (or the 
".information of merchants respecting, the 
" conspraption of New Spain> and to g-nide 
"them in -their speculations; and they regret 
■""that it .is not in their power to give a more 
-*> detailed account of the value of the woollen 
" and cotton cloth, linen, and silks contained in 
** the chests (caxones and bentles) which are not 
" opened at the custom-huuse. It may hi 
** general be observed, that the caxones arpilUt- 
" dos fiov^A nlksj the caxones toseoa hard 
" ware, drugs, crystals, glasses, delf ware, hatu, 
" shoes or boots J the tercto» arpt/{a(2os, woollens 
" and cottons, linen and baize; and lastly, the 
" baules, silk and cotton stockings, blond and 
" bone-lace, handkerchiefs, robes, and other 
,*• articles of luxury. 

" 2. In this balance has not been included 
" the merchandizes and productions imported 
" on account of the government (para la real 
** hacienda), and which would have increased 
» the sum total of the importations ttvei^ 
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" one milliotu amd a hay of piaatm; fortbs 
" g'oremmeDt receive 150,000 reanbus of pa^er 
" for the manufacture of cegUtt, 34,000 qtHiH 
" tab of mercory, and other artides «iiHmirtiD|; 
" in valne, totwomillioQS of piaftret. ■ 'Shs-.eit* 
" portation in coined gold and. silrer <a aec^cnuit 
" of g^overnment, amounted to ninetoen mil- 
" lions and ahalf ofipraatrea, of whidi ttf^ve 
" and a half were sent to Spain*- and seven 
" and a half to the other Spanidi ,e<dbnies 
*' ■ of America. ■ ■ 

" 3. Thp produce of the home ntemtfaetiire^, 
" hare been in great request, and all the de- 
" mands could by no meau be utisfied, which 
*' ought to excite the manufacturers to increase 
" the activity of their .worksh(^. 

** 4. The importation of EinwpeBn brandy 
** woold have been mndi greater, if it had not 
" been for the increaaing consumption of run 
"maan&ctured in Mexico. The wines of 
" Xeres and Rioxa are in the greatest re- 
" quest. 

" 5. We have still to complain of the losses 
** occasioned by the insufficient packt^e of the 
" goods sent to South America : the example 
** of Cadis is far from being imitated by the 
" otbnr ports of the Feninsula. 

" 6. The greatest part of theindigoexpdrted 
" from Vera Cruz, comes from the kingdom 
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** of Gmtiniafo. This valuable production 
* ««*iM is time *f war by the way of 
** OftXaAai and we iwist hope, th&t it will con* 
** tome to be exported from V«ra Crue 
** in time of peajcer' if governni£iit give free' 
** dom to tb« commerce of the Rio Hust* 
" sacaiEdco. 

" 7. Notwi£hBtandii^ tW great lunnbcr of 
« TMsds which ^rived thia year at Vera 
** Cnsz, in two hundred and sixty voyages from 
" Europe to America, and from America to 
** Korope, tkere was n»l a single shiptcreck, nor 
" any other &tal «vent at sea. The cruel dis* 
** ease called black vomiting which rag«d from 
** April to October, carried off fifteen hundred 
" individuals pvtly Europeans, and partly in- 
•* babitaots oS tho cold regions of Mexico. 
■< Tlus disease has thrown great obfitades in 
** the way of internal trade, as the muleteers 
** were afraid of af^roaching the port of Vera 
« Cma. 

" 8. All the vessels stated in the cokunn of 
■< vesseb from America, are not to be con- 
** sidered as ships employed in the commerce 
** ef the American colonies; for it frequently 
** ha^ois that Spanish vessels take in silver 
** in Mexico, and tail for the Havannsh and 
•* Oavaoai, where ^ley load with sagar and 
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" 9. Daring ths ' coona Af the year 
** 1803, 196 litigated causes were detennined . 
" by the Tribunal da Coosulado; and there 
** reiittjn» bat a magU suit to W ■> 
" mined." 

¥eftt Cmsf, Wtk febrmry, 
1803.. 
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TABLE II. (A) 

Balance of the Commerce of Vera Crnz in 1803. 

/fl^fNWfolwk from SpaiH tnio Mexico ofmatimml 
agricuUural produce. .. ...' ., 



and comoicKUtiea. 


. QuaatitMS: • 


ble piartres. 


White wine . . 


7,307 hogs. 


142,367 


Red wine . 


17,620 ditto 


267,870 


Bottled wine . . 


23,«5 


8,074 


Vinegar . . 


705 


8,588 


Brandy . . 


Sl,721 


1,105,859 


Oil of olives . . 


12,479J arrob 


37,722 


Safiron 


17,174s lib. 


844,087 


Almonds 


1,298 quint. 
255i ditto 


34,825 


Filberts . 


4,201 


Olives . 


21,611 jars 
193 barr. 


30,609 


Capers 


6,609 


Arvmatic herbs 


68 quint. 
125 ditto 


659 


Linseed oil 


250 


Dried irrapes . 


1,107 ditto 


12,748 


Figs . . . 


631 ditto 


1,604 


Pranes . 


36» ditto 


797 


Pickled fruits . . 


259 arrob. 


380 


Hams . 


147 ditto 


1,841 


Sausages 


175 doz. 


350 


Spices . 




1,287 


Fruits preserved in? 
Brandy J 

Total V 


600 can. 
line in piastres 


300 


2,010,423 
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CBAT. MiO KINOftO;* OP K)5W SPAIN. ^ 

( *■ > 

ImpmrtaHm from Spain into Mexico, ^ tke 
proAtce of the national industry. 





YriMfafca-l 


and caninoditie*. 


WuitnuuM. 


Uepiiuu». 


Wtee paper . 


laifiSS reams 


502,812 


Pool paper 




8,044 ditto 


8,171 


Thread , . 




111} quint. 


3,029 


Corks . . 




1,192 mill. 


6,912 


Ordinary detf . 




11,482 doz. 


11,120 


Wax candles . 




233 am*. 


4,916 


Canteens 




77 


2,626 


Fine Kquors . 




373 arrob. 


4,409 


Beer . 




14,134 bott. 


12,035 


Vennicelli . 




74« quint. 


1^632 


8alt«>h 






iftoe 


Bharpini; stones } 




8,307 


4,867 


Chairs . 




400 


1,100 


Steel . 




4,0S2i quint. 
45,940 ditto 


76,769 


Bar iron 




564,816 


Wrought iron 




3,064 ditto 


63,996 


Nails . 




142i ditto 


1,183 


Woollens, 
cottons 


Ttrcioa 


4,405 


2,513,868 


and linen, 
mnslinsi 


Caxones 


2,670 


3,68.5,524 


rilksand 
stockings 


Casone$ 


1,513 


362,116 


in 


Baulet 


937 


783,678 




Totii 


It 


ake in piastres 


8,604,380 
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« rounea. bmay es the twoi «• 
( «■ ) 

In^Mrta^on front Spmn into Mexico of the 
produce qfjbreiffn agncuUnre and indwtry. 





Quantities. 


V<k«l>4ou. 




I^lilmaet., 


Batter . . 


3,880 hb. 


4,747 


Cheese . . 


d2( quint. 


1,840 


fSooMges 


884 lib. 


149S 


Cod . . . 


200 quint. 


«iOao 


Be« . . . 


l,46Sbott 


sm 


C«arse linen. ^ . 


48 piece! 


ifise 


Canteens {fnuqmras) 


273 


is,«sa 


l>e)fware . .. 




««,aa6 


bos ... 


100 quint. 


req 


Cinminon .... 


Si0,612 lib. 


06,71^ 


dotes . . . 


6,178 ditto 


18>tM 


Pimento 


380 ditto 


mo 


White paper 


18,182 Teams 


««,»83 


3^^""'^ 


24 ditto 


528 


6JdQ6i quint. 


108,661 


White iron . 


SS3 cheats 


14,'7'I2 


Cienoa sharping stooes 


1,600 


l,i!6 


WiwUens,-) Termx 
cottons, arfillados 


^13,348 


5,884,467 


iaeu. Coronet 
silks, arpUUtdoB 


i 470 


570,461 


muslins, CoMmet 
andstock- toacot 
iocs in J Bauks 


1' 8,280 


071,908 


IM 


81,5*1 


TatalT 


■^ in 'piastres 


7,878,486 
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( 9- J 

Importalwn from Anuriea (S^fmiMh eilonia) 
into Mexico. 





Quantitlei. 


bleplBises. 


Coooh of Manuiaybo 


7,864 fan. ' 


2S5,04C 


Ditto of Tabasco . 


13,6814 ditto 


470,228 


Coffee . . . 


474 ^InU 


10,720 


Btammallwax 


«8,470 arrob. 


4as,78« 


Cattpeacfcy wax . 


582j ditto 


0,3811 


C-»p«cky»«od . 


88,444 quint. 


ST/MS 


■laioli ... 


1,711 arrob. 


4jm 


Kce . . . 


eiOi ditto 
338 hogs. 


4M 


tiuk 


a,o« 


Tar . . , 


548 ditto 


S,7«C 


Sadn (tarla) 


21,697 


d,48I 


Bitto (coitufes) 
SmnrhatB . 


138,811 


ai/isi 


3,082 <k». 


2,418 


Pankthread . 


3,8»9I aiwb. 


7^ 


Hatches 

Blankets and Ham-\ 
mocks I 


443idijtto 


2,187 


888 


1,4m 


Mt . . .' 


31,783 ftm. 


lajmn 


HaUCsh 


4,000 airob 


14,068 


Cables . . . 




■i>a«0 


ITortoise Aell. 


826 Ub. 


«,1«0 


If axmus articles 

liaft 

Total» 




«y88!f 






aloe in piastres 


l,873,i2S| 
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' ExportaManfromMexxco far Spain. 



and COfmnodJtiea. 


QittDtities. 


v.i»ci,d.„: 

ble pianres. 


Carana 


27,241 anob. 


2,191,399 




1,673 ditto 
786 ditto 


40,226 

7,048 


Inaigo . 


149,069 lib. 


263,729 


VanUla 


9«8i miU. 


ai,62a 


Sugar . . 


483,944 aiTob 


1,494,056 


Cocoa of Gaayaquil 


3,995i fan. 


98,794 


Ditto of Caracas . 


4S0i ditto 


17,298 


Ditto of Maracaybo 


l,739i ditto 


53,936 


Ditto of SocoQuzco 


8,949 lib. 


2,499 




26,634i quint 


49,019 


Furs . . . 




22^48 




5,7a«j ditto 


»6,981 


Cotton in graio 


17,327 ditto 


34,910 


Roncou . 


374 arrob. 


3,838 


Cabinet \{Bois de 
wood \meubl^) 








■ 14,344 


SBrsi^arilla . 


4,9121 quint. 
2,281i ditto 


86,980 


Jalap . 


61,971 


Balms . 




4,000 


Silrer . 




7,366,430 


Bold . . . 
TotalT. 




142,229 


ue in piastres 


12,017,072 
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wi4fc ail.] BINODOM HP. NEW ■ SPAIN. -4^ 

( F. ) 

Exp«rtatum from Mexico for other parts of 
• Saltish America. 







VdueinJou. 


andcotimoditles. 


. Qiwndtiat.' 


ble piastres. 


Plour . 


19,490 ter. 


275,905 


Sogw. . 


6,348 dhto 


19,826 


Cocoa of Guayaqail 


4.59s fan. 


12,420 


Campeachy wood , 


6,871 quint. 


11,792 


Raw hides 


3,000 


3,161 


Cochineal 


152 arrob. 


12,160 


Skins . 




71,905 


Cotton 


6,974 ditto 


11,397 


Soap . 
Gold leaf . 


1,766 chests 


44,350 




1,8.50 


Sei^ . ... 


14,733 varas 


4,705 


Aniseed . . 


1,0225 arrob. 


1,802 


DeMware 


692 chests 


2,220 


Baize (Bta/ella) . 


1,300 varas 


1,673 


bifferent articles . 




40,496 


Eatables . . . 




83,267 


Wrought copper . 


14,444 lib. 


8,849 


Tin 


58* quint. 
100 ditto 


1,483 


Lead . 


900 


saver . 




1,834,146 


Gold . 

Total V 


due in pia.stres 


, 21,730 


2,46-5,846 
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KE8ULT. 
Bnlance of the commerce of Vera Craz in 1803. 

pbitrw. 



I pro- ^ 

_, - 10^1*.80Sf 

from Spain J In foreign pro- ( 

I ductions - 7.878.W6J 



rin D 
Importation 7 ductioni * - 10^14,8u9i i^MiM9 



ExportttiAn for Spain 

Oifierence in ftvour of the importation 6,476^17 
Total cmnmerce of the mother country with 



Vera Cruz. 



SO^lO^l 



l,S73.iS» 



Importation from Amraica 

Exportation for America . - - 

Di&rence in fkrour ofthe es^Mniation 1,092,419 

Total commerce of America with Vera Crua 3)899,874 , 



Total importation 
Total expMtation 

Total amount of dtccmnmerce of Vera Cnu U^UBJSi* 



- 19,866^717 

- 14,482,917 



The oommerce of Vera Cruz was carried on in 
1803 by 419 vessela of which 

9u| «X 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



1. " The table of the balance drawn xif by 
" the cooralado of Vera Cruz haring obtained 
" the approbation of the court and all the 
** bodies of the state, we continue to g;iTe the 
** greyest publicity to whatever relates to 
" the commerce of New Spain. We have 
" not included among the objects of importa- 
" tion and exportation 5,000 quint^ of 
** mercury, 280,000 reams of paper destined . 
'^ fin- the munfactore of tobacco, 4,000 quintals 
** of iron raabarked in ^ps of war, 1 3^300 
*' quintalsofplat«Bof copper, and fire millioDs of 
i' piasb^ sent into Spain, as well as l;200,000 
" {Hastres sent to the West India Islands 
" far the mointenatiee of fortresses, because 
** tf dMee articles wfre exported and im- 
" pmted (m aecoant of gorenunent." 

2. '* There were three ^pwredu this year 
" OH the island of Canoun mkL the sand-bank 
** of Alacrau. The iniurance oonaqpany egta> 
** bUshed the 17th July ininred m nz mondu 
« to the vahie of 746,000 piastres. The poll. 
** tical orcuMkances of Eofojpt aikl the dread 

■ 3 
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" of a maritime war have fettered the commerce 
** of Vera Cruz, so that its activity was much 
" less than it was in the former year." 

Vera Cruz, 28/A of January, 
1804. 

From these tables of the commerce of , Vera 
Cruz published by the Consuladot on adding 
die g-oods imported on account of government 
to those which are the object of mercantile 
q>eailation, we find. 



a Cruz. 



CxporUtioD 

Guld and gi1v< 

AgrioullDral 

produce 

Imports lion. 



956,300,000 
4B,04I,7M 
9t,100,000|l96,5a?.OOD 



90,923,000 
|5,154.W0 
3,9eS,0M 



10H.S4O,AO0 
Bl,658,50O\ 
■8,(M,000/ 



ToUl com mi 



»3,897.000t a30,*,'>9.SiO 



The oneof diese years exhibits an eKtreordinai^ 
commercial activity, because after a long mari- 
time war, Borope began to enjoy the benefit t^ 
peace j and the other prescatB a less brilliant 
view, becaoae iirom the month of June the 
dread of an approaching var pot a stop to the 
eicportation of the precious metals and agricul- 
tural produce of New Spain. 

• 1^16,856.870 tier. Trant. 
t <C9.SW,370 ner. Tnmt. 
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The Got)8alado of Vera Cmz ixinnts among 
its members men equally distinguished for their 
knowledge and their patriotic zeal. It acts 
both as a court of justice (tribunal) in disputed 
commercial cases,' and as an administrative 
council entrusted with the maintenance of the 
port and roads, hospitals, the police of the town, 
and whatever relates to the progress of com- ' 
merce. This council is composed of a prior, ' 
two coamls, an assessor, a syndic and nine 
conncillors. They decide litigious causes 
^a^ on verbal declarations, and without any 
intervention of lawyers. To the activity of 
the Consalado of Vera Cruz we owe 
Ae undertaking of the road of Perote, . 
which in 1803 cost per league more than 
480,000 francs*, the amelioration of the hos- 
{Htals, and the constniction of a beautiful 
g^tory light-house, executed after the plan 
of die celebrated astronomer, M. Mendoza 
y Rios, at London. This light-house consists 
of a very elevated tower, placed at the extremi^ 
of the castle of San Jnand'Clua, which with 
the lantern cost nearly half a millioa of francsf. 
The lamps with a current of air and. furnished 
with reflectors, are fixed on a triangle which 
turns by means of clock work, so that the 
light disappears whenever the machine frc' 

* iC 19,«» Sterling. Trmu. 
t jCaOiOOO Sttrling- Trmu. 
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Bents one of its sharp angles to the entry of the 
port. At my departure from Vera Cruz, th« 
Consulado were occupied with two new 
projects of equal utility, the supplying the 
town with potable water, and the conitniction 
of a mole, which advancing in the form of a 
pier may resist the shock of the wares. We 
had occasion to examine the former of Iheie 
[H-ojects when treating of ihe dike of the Rio 
de Xamapa*. 

In all parts of Spanish America there is a 
decided imtipathy between the inhabitants of 
the plains or warm regions, and the inhabitants 
of the table land of the Cordilleras. The 
European traveller is forcibly struck with tlus 
antipathy, whether he asc^ids the river Mag- 
dal^i ffH" Carthf^ena at Santa Fe de Bogota, 
or climbs the chain of the Andes in his way 
from Guayaquil to Quito^ from Piura vai 
Tmxillo to Caxamarca, or from Vera Cruz 
to the oapit^ <^ Btexico. The iahahitftnti 
of the coast accuse the mountaineers of colduess 
and want of vivacity; and the inhabitantB of 
the table laud reproach those of the coast 
with iev'ttj and inconstant in their undertak- 
ings. One would almost say that nations of a 
different rarigin have settied in the same pgx>- 
vincej for a small extent of ground unites 
beside the climate and productions all the 

• See Vol li. p. 366. 
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natioiiat prejudices of the north and soirth of 
Europe. These prejudices aoarisfa the rivalry 
which we observe between the merchants of 
Mexico and Vera Cmz. ' Neur to the seat of 
gorenunent, the former know how to avail 
tbemsdves of their central position. A viceroy 
who arrives in New 'Spain, finds himself placed 
among the different parties of the lawyers^ 
clergy* proprietors of mines, and the merchants 
of Vera Cmz and Mexico. Each party aims 
at rendering its adversaries suspected, by 
aecosing them of a restless and innovating 
dispositicHi* and a Mcret desire of independence 
and political liberty. Uuh^>pily the mother 
country has hitherto believed its second con- 
sisted in the internal dissensioiw of die ctdonies; 
and far from quieting individual »"*"'i*ritiftt^ 
it saw with satisfaction the origin of that 
rivaldiip between the natives and the Spaniards, 
between the whites who inhidut the coast and 
those who are fixed on the table land of the 
interior. 

If tlie port of Yera Cmz* althongh it pre- 
sents but a bad anchorage among sand banks 
annually receives four or five hundred vessels, . 
the pMt of Acapnlco* which is one of the finest i 
in the known world, on the other hand scarcely \ 
receives the nomber of ten. !nie commercial ' 

• Sss Vol L p. W» and To), a p. Its; 
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activity of Acapulco is fonfined to tlie Manilla 
I galeon, known by the improper name of C5Wna 
skip (nao),to the coasting trade with Guatrmala, 
Zacatula, and San Bias, and to four or five 
vessels annually dispatched to Guayaquil and 
Lima. The distance from the coast of China, 
the monopc^y of the Philippine company, and 
the extreme difficulty of ascending a^inst the 
current and winds towards the coast of Pern, 
impede tiie commerce of the western part of 
Mexico. 

The port of Acapulco forms an immense basin 
-cut in granite rocks open towards the south south 
west, and possessing from east to west more 
Ulan ' 6,000 metres in breadth*. I have seen 
few situations in either hemisphere of a more 
tmvtk^e aspect, I would say at the sfime time 
more dismal and more romantic. The masses 
of rocks bear in their form a strong resemblance 
to the dentilated crest of Montserrat in Cata- 
h>nia. They are composed of granite of- a 
lai^e grain like that of Fichtelbei^ and Carlsbad 
in G«rmany. This granite is sti-atiAed, but 
the banks are irregularly inclined, sometimes 
to the south and sometimes to the south east. 
This rocky coast is so steep that a vesdel of the 
line may almost touch it without runiiing the 
smallest danger, because there is every where 
from 10 to 12 fathoms water. 

• 19,685 feet. Trant. 
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The small iiAand of Roqaeta or Grifo is so 
placed that we may enter the port of Acs^mlco 
by two passes, of which the straitest called 
Boca Chiqa forms a channel from west to east 
ctmtaining between the point of Filar and that 
of Grifo only 240 metres* in breadth. The 
second pass or the Boca Grande comprised be- 
tween the Island de la Roqueta and the Fanta de 
la Bnixa has an opening of a mile and a half. 
In the interior of the creek we every where 
meet with from twenty-four to thirty-^ree 
fathoms of water. They distinguish vulgariy 
the port properly so called, and the' great 
creek called Bahia, where the sea is strongly 
felt from the south west en account of the 
breadth of the Boca Graitde. This port com- 
prehends the most western part of la BaAia 
between Ple^a Grande and ,VE»senada de 
Santa Lucia. Vessels find there close . by 
the land ah excellent anchorage in ftqm six 
to ten fathoms water. We anchored there 
with the frigate Orue, in the month of March 
1803, thirty-three days after our departure 
from Guayaquil. 

On examining the narrow isthmus, which 

separates the port of Acapulco frvm the Bay 

de la Laagoata de la Abra de San Nicolast 

one would almost say that nature wished to 

. form in this place a third pass similar to those 

* 787 ftet Trant, 
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of t]K Boea Grande and the Beca CMctt. This 
isdunns which is at most 400 metres* in 
breadth is very interesting in a geological point 
of view. We cUmbed op naked rocks of 
a fltnuige form ; they were scarcely 60 metres 
of elevationt and appeared to be torn by the 
prolonged action of earthquakes which are 
frequent on that coast. It is obserred at 
Acapnlco that the shakes take three different 
directions, sometimes coming from ihe west 
by the isthmus cf which we are q>eakiDg» 
sometimes from the north vest as if they were 
from the volcano de Cc^ima, and sometimes 
coming from the south. * The etulbquakes 
which are fdt in the direction of the sonth are 
iritribnted to submarine Tokanoes ; for they see 
here, what I often observed at night in the 
CaHao of lima, that th^ sea becomes suddenly 
agitated in a most alarming manner in calm 
aiid serene we^er when not a breath of wind 
is blowing.' 

' The Bay of Acapnlco contuns in its vast 

extMit but one shallow which is not 40 metres 

t in depthj:, and which has the name of St. Anne, 

\ because it was found out in 1781, by the nnex< 

pected loss of the ship Santa Ana belonging 

to die trade of Lima. Las Baxas, which are 

^ • 1318 feet. Trms. 

t 196 feet. Tram. 
t 131 feet in iefth. Tnmt. 
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stones that we Hkimined at our entry tbwigb 
the Boca Grande, the Farailon del ObiipOf attd 
Hht small uland of San Lorenzo near the Pmta~ 
de IcacoB are not in the least dangerous, became 
they tote visible ^Ives. These raosMs of 
rock vhkh we approach without fear of touch* 
ing, may be considered a^ feugments of the 
old coMt. Sooth ea^ from the Funta de la 
Bmxa is the nuall port of the Marqa6i. It 
fbrms a bay <tf a mile in breadth, and is at its 
entry filvin 18 to 30 faibama, and in the interior 
- finnn eight to ten fathonw in depth. This bay 
is not freqn^iied cm account of its proximi^ 
to the port of Acapulco.. It is a wild and 
solitary place, in which, however, we shotUd 
soon see a populous city, if ii were situatecloD 
the casteiB coast of New ^paia. 

The landmg of the ports of R^lesco, Soaz«- 
nate, Acapolco, aod San Bias is very daogeKn|i 
in wiiiter,that is to say,daring the rainy seasoif, 
which lasts on all the western coast of America^ 

* With tbe exception of Guayaqiul, idiere the r^ni lift 
ttom the month of December tiH April aai M»f . It poqn 
^own in torrents at On^mqnll, whOe a gnat drooi^pM- 
tjlf ogt o«]y tt PawHM bat ibo to tbe north of Ctft St. 
Frwdi «t AtWHoex. I ihall hare occaiion to lr«M in 
mother place of theae caotnwts in the hoku betveen the 
Cordilleraa and the coaala, and frequently the diftrent 
ptnnti of the mme coaat It ii ■uBtcient to Mate in tUa 
[dace that in genepal it ia not true that under the trojMca 
the rabyand dry aeaaoni succeed each otherevery when* 
S(ree»U; to tiw Unn oUerved in the Weit India Uan*^ 
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between the island of Chiloe and Califoraia 
from May till December. The beg^nnin^ 
and end of winter are most to be dreaded. 
Great hurricanes are experienced* in the 
month of June and September, and we then 
£nd on the coasts of Acapulco and San Bias 
as rough and ang;ry a sea as we find in winter 
near the island of Chiloe and the coast of 
Gallicia, and the Asturiaa. The great ocean 
Only merits the denomination of Pacific between 
the parallels of Coquimbo and C^e Gorientes, 
that is between 30° south latitude and d* north 
lE^itude. In this region a constant sereoity 
prevails. Gentle winds from the south souHi 
west and south east blow there during the 
whole year, and the seasons have almost no 
perceptible influence on them. Between 5° 
north latitude and Berings Straits, there pre- 
vails in the eastern part of the great ocean in 
winter, that is to say, from the month of May 
till the month of October, south south west-f, 
und. even south south east winds which go «11 
by the general names of bendawdei; and in 
-summer, that is to say, from the month of 
November till the end of April the brisas at 
north and nor^ east winds continue to blow. 
The bendavales are stormy, and accompanied 
with thick clouds, which near the land, espe- 

• Vol. I. p. 85. 

\ VieotOT d«l tercerqiwdrsoU. 
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cially in Aogust, September^ and October^ bunt 
in heavy raios of twenty «> twenty.£ve day* 
eontbnuHice. These rainB destroy the frakt of 
the earth while the south west wind tears up ths 
largest trees. I saw near Acapulco a bombax- 
iseiba^ree the trunk of which was n»n« than 
seven metres in circumference* blows domi 
by the bendavates. The briias are mild . and 
frequently interropted by dead calms; and they 
blow during* a beuitiftd and serene sky as is 
genaally the case with all the winds wIhc3i 
have the same denomination as the hemnsphere 
in which they prevul. 

Near Acapulco, and the fact is very ink- 
portant to the pilots who irequent these lAti- 
tudes, tbit north nunuootis constantly incline t* 
the north west The north east windf which 
we find ont at «ea and in more southern )«tir 
tades^ is very rare, and the trae west wiind is 
dreaded from its exU-eme violence.' It is pro- 
bable that the breadth of ike continent, and the 
ascenctiiig current that is formed on a land 
strongly heated, occasion these movements ' o|f 

• «8 feet. Trans. 
t Hie lud wud {terrat) irtiicb blows AaAkg the ni^ 
tad till eigbt or nme o'clock ia the moniing, at Soazoaate^ 
Rialexo, and Acapulco, is however, east and Dorth east ; 
and it is by means of this trifling wind that ve«ets ascend in 
summer, if they have the misfortune of approaching land 
«ait from Acapulco. 
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tfe atttCBi^re to\nrd> tiie east, aoA that this 
«fiect bdcvBieft insensible Id pr^ortion to the 
distance 6roiii the cmtinent. The re^^nlanty 
<rf the nMneoDDs, and the ehanges in the direc- 
tion of the wind, depending on the iniuence 
of the seasons, are (Hily felt at a distance firom 
the coMt of four or five degrees in hmgitude. 
Farther to the westward the great ocean 
exhibits the same phenomena as the AtUystic 
Ocean ; fDt we find during the whole course oi 
die year betweoi the tropics the trade wind, 
which mii^t he called the mind of tke retetiMi 
of the earth, and which inclines according to 
the dcmomiiiatioD of the hemisphere to which 
it blows sometimes to the north «ad sometimes 
4* the south. It sometimes happens that vesseis 
•oming irom C^i or Lima get into loogitudeR 
too ' far to the west through fear of touching 
land to the east of Acapulco ; and they wait 
tksre in vain for the north west wind vdiich 
■ever blows at a distance from the coast. The 
north east cMnpeb them to rise as high as the 
parallel of 90° to approach the continent ^14^ 
. s6«tches oat in a direction from south east to 
north west ; for there only at 40 Icaguess fnnn 
land oan tlMy Ml in with the Mrth *eat whid 
-which: bringf them inM port These mme winds 
from the west, force the galeon of Aeapolco 
when it returns to Manilla to steer southwards 
to the 13* or 14" of Utitode. In these parallel^ 
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•nd at lOa* of longitade, and conwqMBtly mdrfe 
tinn two Inmdred leagnes vert from the coart 
of Gasftiniala, the galeon gets ihe trade winds 
(eart and eut north east) which accompany it 
. to the Mariana Islands. 

The trade of Acapvleo witib the ports of 
Ooayaqnil and lima is fta from bemg actiite ; 
and the principal objects are oopper, oil, aome 
Clnli vine, a very small quantity of migWt 
and qninqaina of Peru, and the cocoa of Chw- 
yaqnil destined either fm- the iDterior consamp- 
tion of New Spain, for the Harannah and die 
nili[^ne islands, or in time of war, fw Earnpe. 
The lading of the vessels which return to Gkiaya- 
qml and Lima is very trifling, and is confined to a 
few woollens of the uannfiuftures of Queretaro, 
a Hnall quantity of coi^ineal, aud contraband 
Bart India goods. The length and the extreMte 
diffienlty of the navigation from Acapulco to 
lima are the greatert obrtacles to trade between 
the inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. From 
the Cidlao de lima to Gnayaqail is easily ftavi- 
gated in the space of nx or eight days ; and 
from €hiayaquil to Acapulco requires three, four, 
and five we^s ; bat ibe passage finmi the 
nar&em to the southen hemisphM«, from the 
eoaat of Mexico to the coast of Qnitd and Peni, 
is a contimial struggle againrt winds and cor* 
nuts. Thedi8tMacefromCtaayBqailtoCan«ois 
onfy SIO marine leagues, yet v«cy often more time 
is required £<»> thu short passage from north to 
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aoatli, than frpm Aeapulco to Manilla by, a 
course of more than 2,800 marine leftgues; 
and it also frequently happens that more weekt 
are necessary to go from Guayaquil to the 
Callao than days from the Callao to Guayaquil. 
Three things are to be dreaded in the passage 
frosa the coast of Fern to New Spaing the 
dead calms which particularly prevail near the 
"Tfeer^The furious winds known by the name of 
p^p^allos of which we have already spoken sti 
th^ end of the third chapter; 'and the daager 
.qi gating on land tc the east of Aeapulco. 
The calms are the more dangerous, because while 
they last the currents are at the strongest. J>Iore- 
.over the Spanish vessels employed in the South 
@ea trade are so ill constructed, that witli vei*y 
moderate winds, they are driven about by these 
Awrents. The parallels where the currents 
.qre felt with the greatest force, are the Galla- 
pag^^^lands first examined by Mr. CollnAt 
with something like accuracy. There hare 
been examples of Spanish vessels constructed 
.at Guayaquil, and obeying very badly the heldi, 
which have cmised among the islands for two 
months, without any power of getting away fremi 
them, and risking every moment in the midst of 
a. dead'calm to be carried by currents* aa the 
thore which is every where shelvy. The 
PerpTian pilots endeavour to cross the line 

* Faneouver, m. p. 4M. 
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seren or eight degrees eart from the Galapagos 
Islands. The Bnglish and Anglo-Americans* 
who enter these latitades for the spermaceti whale 
or cachalot fishery are much leas afrmdofthis 
archipelago than the Spaniards; and they fre- 
quently touch there for the purpose of getting . 
turtles, an agreeable and salutary food to mari- 
Bers, and of landing the diseased seamen. As 
the whalers are nicely constructed, they expe- 
rience less drift from the feeble winds. 

After escaping from the calms which prevail 
under the equator, between Cape St. Francis 
and the Cralapagos Islands, the Peruvian ves- 
sels fall in with about ihe 13° 30' and 15° of 
north latitude, and the 103° and 106° of west 
longitude, another region equally formidable 
from the frequent calms in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March. In the year which preceded 
that in which we visited these seas, a dead calm 
of twenty-eight days with a wsmt of water, in 
ccmsequence of it, foi;ced the crew of a ship 
newly built at Guayaquil, to abandon a rich 
cargo of cocoa, and save themselves in a boat 
to make the land, which was eighty leagues 
distant. Similar accidents are not uncomihon in 
the South, Sea, ^f here the pilots have the blamea- 
ble custcHu iff taking in a very small number of 
/casks of water, to. have more room for goods. 

« See Vol III; cb^ x. p. 86. 
»«.. IV. p 
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7he caliMs wMcb pfersil in tbe panllKl of 
14" nortb, and which ore oi^ to ft* conifwrBd 
whJi those oi the gulph< of Guinea, are the mere 
to be fean^ aa they ai>e experienced at t^end> 
of the passi^^ 

In die navigation from the Callao, and' from 
Guai^aquil to Ae^ralto, they endeavour to land 
west froan the port, on account o( the wind» and 
correntB which have a rery re^ar cKrection 
near the doast. Tkey generally endeitvonr 
to steer for the sand baidts of Signant^, 
flituated at more ibaa finrty lieagnes distance 
to the west-^iortb-west of Acf^nlCo, a little to 
die wert. of die Mihto de Petattant These 
budu beii^ voy white are Men at sea, at a 
distance, of four leagnet. Aiter ptamag- Ihem, 
they follow the coast 8te«<ing to the-sonth eaat, 
tonards the point of Sntfan and the beautftAil 
■hores.of Sitiala.andCoyncai which ure covared 
with palmitreet. They know the port of Aca- 
pnIeo>. merely fromdie nipple* (feftu) of Coynca 
aaA the great Cerwo de la Brea or Siclata. 
This monntain, visible at sea at 38 miles 
distanoe from the port, i» situated to the west of 
the Alto del Peregriuo, aod^ like the Kc 
d'Orizaba, the Campana de TmxiUo and the 
SiUa de Pa]ita»-sems for a irigiwl to nsngatois. 
Firom the coaata <rf Galifomia and Ginahia to 
Acapulco, and frequently even to Tehuantepec, 
tbe current mnftfiKmr December to the month 
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of it{i*9^£brt&«seaM!itf W&ieb <faey ^ree to call 
flMtnWr, ftoto! the hiyrtb-^^rt; fo the south-east; 
s&d in -vHn/let from tbe month of Mtty, to the 
tttontb of DeceiAber the cujteat nun fo the 
iWrfl^werf, most freqocnfly weat-north-west. 
Oa acconnt of this motioA of the waters of the 
ocean, which i^ only feit at foHy leaga^ dis- 
tance trota the coast, a passage from Acapal- 
to to San Blari lasts froM twenty to tllrii^ 
days ib stUotttef, n^e in wmter it lasts only 
ttam five to six days. 

On the western coast of the New Continent, 
betweefi the W and 27° of north latitude, a 
navigtttor withoaC means of finding his lon- 
gitude, may be sufficiently sure, if the obserra- 
tion of latitude places him to the north 6f the 
loch, that his vessel -has been carried by the 
currents towards the west ; while on the other 
hand, his lon^tode ^U be farther east then he 
finds from his reckoning, if the observed lati- 
tude i^ Ie& than the latitude of his reckoning. 
But south of the parallel of 16^ nordi, and in 
the whole southern hemi^here, thesb rules 
become very lincertiun, as t Was convinced 
from carefolly comparing in f&e eastern part 
of the great' ocean day aiWr day, the poiti^ 
of rechmhtff with the chronometricE^ longi- 
tude and observations of the sun and moou. 
Enormous errors in longitude occasioned by 
Ifee strength of the currents, render navigation 
F 2 
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in these latitudes eqaally long and expensive. 
Errors accumnlate in passages of 2000 leagues, 
and nowhere is the use of timekeepers and the 
employment of the method of lunar distances 
more indispensible than in a sea basin of so ■ 
vast an extent. . Hence for several years past 
even the most ignorant pilots begin to feel the 
great utility -of astronomical observations. I 
knew at Lima, Spanish merchants who had 
purchased time-keepers for six or eight thou- 
sand francs, with the view of embarking them 
in their newly built ships. I learned with sa- 
tisfaction, that even several English and Anglo 
American vessels which double Cape Horn, for 
the whale fishery, and for visiting the north- 
west coast of America, are provided with chro- 
nometers. 

The passage from Acapulco to Lima, is fre- 
quently longer, and more difficult than a navi- 
gation from Lima to Europe. It is executed 
in winter by ascending to the 28" or 30° of 
south latitude, before approaching the coast of 
Chili ; and sometimes they are forced to steer 
to the south south-west beyond the island of 
Juan Fernandez. This navigation por altura, 
of which the first example was given in 1640 
by Diego de Ocampo under Antonio de 
Mendoza the viceroy of Mexico, generally 
lasts from three to four months; but a 
few years ago the ship Neptune belongii^ 
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to the trade of Guayaquil took seven mouths 
in g;oiii^ from the coast of Mexico to the Fort 
of CaUao. 

In summer, irom the month of Deconber, to 
Uie month of Ma^, they aiicend from the Point 
Parina* (lat. 4" 35' south; long. 83° 45'j to 
Lima, by rneana of the Terral. This track 
goes by the name of Navigation par el meridiano, 
because instead of keeping' three or four hun 
dred leagues west from the coast, they endea- 
Tonr to change the longitude in a very raoall 
degree. In Peru, between Paita and the 
Callao> in Mexico, between Sonzonate and 
Acapiilco, and in general on the greatest part of 
the coast mider the torrid zone, the land wind is 
. very cool during the night ; it varies from the 
south east to sonth east { to the east ; while be- 
tween Cape Blanc and Guayaquil, the wind 
blows by night from the sea towards the land. 
The pilots know how to take advantage of this 
circumstance whenever they get to Punta Pa- 
rifia. They tack for eighteen hours out at se» 
to the south-south-west ; and at night wlien the 
land wind rises, they turn the head towai'ds the 
coast for the other sis hours, plying to windwards 
with full sail on account of the cun'ents. In the 
Navigation by the meridian, they should not 

• See my RccueS iPObterv- Attronom. rtdigi jmt .V. 
Oftmamu, Vol. U. p. 430. 
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keep more tbaa sixty or levenfy leases from 
sbore. A Portugaeze pil«d latdy abowed that 
this method may even be followed during win- 
ter* if t^ vessel, sufficiently obey the hdm» and 
it possesses besides the great ad'^airtage of 
shortening the road. By fdlowing it* the tern- . 
pests which prevail in the months <^ August, 
September, and October, between the 38° and 
39° of south latitude are avoided. I have 
bought it proper to mention these detaifa 
respecting the navigation of the eastern part of. 
the great ocean in this place, not only hecante 
they are interesting to the commerce of the New 
Consent, but because they prove a prineiple 
which ought powM^llyto influence all political 
calculations ; namely, that native has dirovn 
OKormooa dwtacles in the way of maritime caai> 
mnnication, between die people of Peru and 
Mexico. In fact, these two ctdonie's, which 
from their poution are not far removed from one 
an<^er,- consider, themselves asroudi in the light 
«f strangers, as they would the people of Ui« 
United States, or the inhabitauts of Eun^e. 

The oldest and most important branch ol 
commerce of Acapulco, is the eoxhange of th« 
merchandize of the £ast Indies and • China, i<a 
the precious metals of Mexico. The cuunmarce . 

* Moralaia Derotero dt la vier itl Sur, (averjrnhMble 
manuscript). 
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Umitedto anagle gaUeon* is extivmely simile; 
and thougli I kave beea od the upot where th« 
most reuowned /air of the world is held ; I cut 
add little iafonmation to tbf^ wluch has been 
already fprea before' by others*. 

The galktsD which is generally €ctaa twelve 
to IMO tons, and oemfflisded by an efficw of the 
royal navy, sails from M^mflla in she middle of 
July or hftginni»g of Av^gMstt when the south 
west monsoon is already campletdy estal^shed. 
IIb cargo connsts in musUns, printed calicoes, 
coars^ cotton diirt% nw silks, C^una sflk 
rtockingB^jewiEdleries Irom Carfcui or Manilla 
if CSiinese artist^ ^ces, and aromatica. .The 
voyage is earned <m either by the straits of Saint 
Bemardin <sr Ci^K Bajadoz, which is the most 
northern point <^ the idand of Lac9oa. It for- 
merly lasted firom five to six monihs ; hut since 
the art of navigation has been im^wed,~the 
passage from Manilla to Acapnkso is only three 
or four monUis. Winds from the oorth-west 
and Booth-tfrest {n-evul in tiie great oeeaa, as 
w<dl as generally in all seas beyond die natural 
limibi of the trade winds, to the ncoih and soudi 
of the parallel of 28° and 30". Opposite in dieur 
dcecthm to the trade winds, they may be con- 
sidered as atmo^dierical counier currents. By 

* AmonU Voyage, ToLu. clu^ X, p.6S, 7S; Le GentS, 
'ii.fw fil6; Rm/nai, u. ■p. 90; De Gu^aa, m, p. 407; 
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means of liie south-west winds, during my stay 
in Peru, English vessels, excellent, sailtu^ it most 
be owned, came from the Cape of Grood Hope 
to Val Paraiso in Chili, in' ninety days, although 
they had to ran ftt>m west t» east nearly two 
thirds of the circumference of the globe. In the 
ntnthern hemisphere, the north-west wind faci- 
litates the passage from the coast of Canada to 
Europe, as well as that from the east of Asia to 
the western coast of America. 

Formerly the galleon ascended as high as the 
SA" of north latitude to work for the high -moun- 
tains of Santa Lucia in New California which 
rise to the east of the channel of Santa Barbara; 
but within the last twenty years they have k'ept 
much farther to the south; for after falling in 
with the island of Gnadaloupe (lat. 38* 53',) 
the pilots steer south-east, avoiding the dangers 
of the shoal called Abr&yos, and the two 
faraUona de loa AUsos. It is a very convenient 
circumstance, that in all this long passf^, the 
galleon finds not' a single point of shelter from 
Manilla to the island of Guadeloupe and the 
coastof Califwuia. It is a pity that to the 
north of the Sandwich Islands no other archipe- 
lago has been discovered, which, situated be- 
tween the Old and New Continent, might have 
afforded refreshments and a good anchorage. 

The value of the goods of the galleon ought 
not by law to exceed the sguL of half a million 
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of piastres*, bat it generally amounts to a mil- 
lioa and a half or two millions of piastres t> 
Next to the merchants of Lama, the eccl^as-:^ 
tical cmrporations have the greatest _^iare in 
tlus lacrative commerce, in which the cwpora* 
tions en^loy nearly two thirds of their capitals, 
wlm^ employment of their money is designated 
by the improper phrase of dar a comsponder. 
Whoever the news arriTe at Mexico, that tiie 
galleon has- been seen off' the coast, the roads of 
Chilpfmsingo and Ac&polco are covered with 
travelierB; and every merchant hastens to be 
the first to treat with the snpercargos iriio 
arrive from Manilla. In general, a few power- 
ful houses of Mexico join together for the pur- 
pose of purchasing goods ; and it has happened 
that the cai^o has been sold before the news of 
the arrival of the gtdleon were known at Vera 
Cruz. This purchase is often made without 
opening the bales ; and although at Acapulco 
the merchants of Manilla are accused of what is 
called' Trtanptu de la China, or Chinese fraudt 
it must be allowed that the commerce between 
two countries at the distance of three thousand 
leagues from (me another, is carried on perhaps 
with more honesty than -the trade between 
some nations of civilized Europe, who have 

• jC 105,000 tterling. Tmu. 

t tfS15,0Q(^ or laVWO sterling. Tmu. 
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aefmer hftd any oonOBetiim vitfa CDsBeae mcr- 



Wlijk the iuei«bt»dize8 of 4^ Slsst Indirs 
are taaBspffted fiwm Acapafcco ta Ae «af)ital «f 
Mcnieo to be Attributed UwMi^eut Ae kni|^- 
4am ci Nav Sfiein, Ijie b«ri «i iran snd piaa- 
Irea, wften^d for tibe Tttuni 'Cac^ deaoewl 
frsoi Ae interiflr to the ooast. TJw gafieom 
ffmenSy dupaitt bi Um Honlh of Feiwuary «r 
Ifavelij and k goea tiben aearlf vn^ baUut; 
fur the Miag m the jeumey from Acaiwluo to 
if aoHla in gatural unlf ommuU of ailver, a very 
onall *pwitity «f codkinaal ef Oaxaca, cocoaof 
€hM^K|ml.andCaracciMiriMv oii, aad Bpanuh 
«a»L The qottatifcy of precious metals exported 
tethe PhUiffpitte IthmdB, iwladmg whst is not- 
registered, amounts in general to a million, and 
fraqucstly to oae million three hundred thoo- 
aand piastres. The niunber of pftaBeii|;ers is i» 
gmeral rery coa<idcgable» and aii^;mcnted from 
timetotiBaehy eolonies of menjcs aestl^ %>aia 
aad Mtaaeo to the Philippine Uands. The 
galleoB a£ IfUM, carried ant seventy five meaks 
irftHeh gMa occaaion to 1^ Mexicans tor nymg 
that the Hm de Cftma waa kwded in retom 
«itfapjetoy>fwtylet. 

The navigalaon from Aoapnlco to ManiUa 
is Gfloried on by means of the trade vinds. It 
is the longest that can be made m the equinoc- 
tial region of t!ie seas,- bein; almost triple the 
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fuaa^e irem the coast of AA-ica to the WmI 
India Islands. Xhe^aUeon as we bare ^r^tidy 
dwerved> takes its route fint towards the wuth 
pcofitipg by the aorth went inn^Sf whidi {nevail 
on the tortliern coast of Uexjico. Wb» it 
arrire? iv the parallel of TtfaniUa, it ^^arries f«)l 
mil to the iireit» hving^ alwf^s a tmwiiiil M»t 
and refreahinir bjreezes from the point between 
the east and east north east *. IHstlnng; ist«r- 
n^ the serenity of the havens in these regi* 
ons, ei^efit sometimes a slight s<;p];all, wJtich is 
felt when the vessel arrives at the zenith* Jhti 
Francisco Maazelli a [olot* had the baldMW 
to cross the whole of tlie great ocean for a 
length of neatly three thousand manse leagues 
in a deckjsd launch (kuicha de navioi) tlw 
Iwnchy called the Sonora, was dispatched from 
San Blas» to carry to Manilla the news ef the 
last nqitare between Spain and Eqglend ; and 
it is (reserved in the Fort of Cavitt^ as the boat 
in which the un&rtauat* Captain Bligh carried 
on his nwnkorable oAvigation bom the Soci«tf to 
the Mohicca Islands ongbt to have been pi»> 
served at Timor. 

In the same pr<¥ortion that the pa«a«ge ftow 
Manilla to the eoast of Hexiep is long 9$d 

* Farther iwH^ wpeciiCy iMtmm ths «0» eid the 
Tra^ of Cancer, tlie tnde windi are Mt M conitaiit in 
the gmtoceaaaitDft* Atlntk. 
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pamfiil, the passage from Acapuico to the 
Philippine Islands is. short and agreeable. It 
generally lasts only from fifty to sixty days. 
From time to time vithin these few years tiie 
galleon tonches at the Sandwich Islands to 
take in provisions and water, if the priests of 
the country have not taboued the watering 
place. As the passage is not long, and the 
chiefs of these islands are not always ii-iendly 
disposed towards the whites, this delay, which 
is seldom necessary, is frequently dangerous. 
As the galleon advances towards the west the 
breezes become stronger, but at the same 
more inconBtant. The galleon ' touches at the 
isluid of Guahan or Guam where the governor 
of the ' Mariana island resides in the town of 
Agana*. It has been truly observed that 
this island is the otily point in the vast extent 
of the Sonth Sea, strewed with innumerable 
islands^ which contains a town built in the 
European manner, a church and a fortification. 
However, this delicious country which nature 
has enriched with die most varied prodnctions, 
is one of those numerous possessions fivm which 
the court of Spain has never yet derived any 
advantage. The fanaticism of the monks, uid 
the sordid avarice of the governors, formerly 
conspired to depopulate this archipelago. The 

* SitniBeIf<)immVa]/agtmiMariiuSiid,p.n6. 
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commtuidant of , the fort of Agana U one of the 
officers of the Kin§^ of Spain,, "who can' with 
the grei^est impnnity exetcise m arbitrary 
power. He has no conu^^oiucation witii 
Europe, and the Philippine v idands exc^ 
once ft year ; and if the nao "M intercepted or 
if it is kwt in a4empest, he remains for ssrreral 
years comi^etety insulated. Alth«Kigh the 
distance from Madrid to Agana is 4,000ieagues 
east in a straight line* it is said that the governor 
of Guahan on seeing the galleon arrive two 
years in succession expressed a desire tO restjcfe 
in an island more remote from iSpam, that he 
might be less exposed to the controul of minis- 
ters. 

The galleon carries to the colony of the 
Uariana islands (itbts de los ladrone*)* besides the 
situado that 14 to say, the money destined to pay 
the troops and the royoi queers, woollens, linens* 
cottons, and hats for the dress of the small 
niunber of whites who inhabit this archipelago^ 
The goyemor siqppUes the galletm with fresh pro- 
visions, particolarly withporl: and beef. Horned 
cattle have multiplied in a wonderful manner 
in this island, where there is a beautiful breed, 
of wtute oxen with black ears. Commodore 
Byron* affirms, havii^ seen at the island of 
Saypan situated to die north of Tinian, which 
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tUMf moBiitaibv oi u&aR- eleratiu^ AMHOMi' 
tike tKioM «( Pei«. TUb eMemtaondeaei^es 
to he yen&ed by netonliiCSL The ^^iai<di^ 
hwdbg itftrodtaeed neither ttamat dor huanaco^ 
noro^Hiafr ittto, Bfexieo- or t^ kiilg<fom of 
New GrsAaidft, it apftears «ry huprobaWe, 
dkae lft«y shwili} ever h^e tfansport&X- them' 
iiiCo R fprottp df Ulaudh in' the vicinity of M^f** 

BenAes the g«3tei»tof Aca|Hilco, from' Miflft 
to tSitte a veRselis alM dispfttched from Mtmillft 
to Lima. This nawi^tiott^ one of the ton^est 
KoA most difflcott, is ordinarily earned* on by 
tbe same nordlem rontfe with the passage from' 
tjie PhiUppine iriands to the coast of Galifomia. 
^The gdleon destined for lima, after discor&r- 
ing* the coast of Me^co, steers soudtvards to 
the 29* and 30" of sontfi latittidt: where tile 
Mnrih west wind prevaSs. When Pern, lifoemte^i' 
lirom the yoke of tlie monopoly of the i^ulippine' 
company, shall be dlowed' tto trade withotft 
restriction' tb the Bast Indies, in retaruittg' 
from Canton to lima tiie preference will most 
Kkdy be given to a track which goes to tile 
dondldf New BToUand through seas where thi^' 
arr secure of fovouiable winds. , 

A few years before my stay at Lima, Dott* 
Jo9ef Arosbide brought the galloon el FUUppiM 
hi uiue^dayB, by a direct tract from west to 

* n^agi'de Mrnkmali T. i. p. 486. 
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eaKt from Bfai^b to lite CisSM; WavoanA by 
fi^ TBiidUte irtads which' btov especiaHj by 
B^j^ in dte Tichiity of the Sond^ Sea i^ands, 
he ascended between the panBelff of ff mi 
IV south against tbe current <^ rokttioH. The 
dread of ^ing; into tike' faarrds' of Biiglislf 
cmners led him to make choice of a tracfc 
M extraor^nary and opposite to the directiOH 
of the tmie wind&. Foi^etting tiiat chance 
had B great share in the success of a voyage 
daring' which the cahns were intermpted by 
sqnalls from tbe sooth and south west*, H. 
Arosbid^ wished to try tile route a second time, 
but; after fong straggling against the trade 
winds, he waa* obliged to ascend to high llati- 
tode^ and to follow the old' method of 
nangatimr. Be was obliged to pat intb the 
pent of San Bhts ferwant of provisions where be 
£ed' worn ont with' fatigne and' disappoihtment 
It has' been asked how it was possible for 
Spanid vessels since die sixteenth century to 
cross die- great ooean from die western coast 
of the New Continent to die Philippine islands, 
wltbont discovering the isles with which diat 

* IK (k Vleoriea a-kamed wn%ator, hot veiy ttuh^ ob* 
•emd that it is not uncommon, in the eqainoctial regim of 
the peat ocean, and eipeoially. in the IS' and 18* of sooth 
Ittitiidftand the llAf snd llS" of wett iM^tude, for aouct 
wMIl seet anderaiv<n«T^ weftwiikb to pienS-fi» mntti, 
4»jt (Veye^ de Mardttmd} T.ILp. 969. 
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Tatt. s«a basin ia strewed. This [Hvblem may 
be easily resolved, if we consider that few 
navigataops t^e place irom Lima to Maoilla, 
and that the archipelf^oes^ of which we owe 
the discovery to the labours of Wallis, 
Bougainville, and Cook, are almost all con- - 
tained between the equator and the tn^ic of 
Capricorn. For these three hundred years the 
pilots of the Acapuico galleon have been pru- 
dent enough constantly to run the same parallel 
in their course from the coast of Mexico to 
the Fhihppine islands ; and it appeared to them 
so much the more indispensable to follow this 
track as they imagined they should foU in with 
shallows and shoals whenever they deviated to 
the north or south. At a period when the use 
of lunar distances and time-keepers was un- 
known to navigators, they endeavoured to cor- 
rect the longitude deduced firom the reckoning 
by the observation of the variation of the mag- 
netic naedle. It had been very early remarked 
that the variatiwi was nearly at the strait of 
San Bernardino; and in 1585 Juui layme 
embarked with Francisco Gali from Manilla 
to Acapuico, to prove an instrument of his inven- 
tion for finding the variation of thi; needle*.. 

• RjjerferimAxfcJ'aca.p. 46. Voi/age de La Penuist, 
T. U. p. S06. I fbuDd in die month of December 180S, the 
nsgoMic Tsrifltim at Merico (Uk 19" tt' 4" iiOTtl^ wen 
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This method of correcting- the reckoning might 
be useful at a period when few pilots knew their 
longitude within nearly eight or ten degrees. 
It has been proved by very accurate observa" 
tions ia our days that the variation of the mag- 
netic needle is extremely slow in these parallels, 
even in approaching the straits of San Bemar* 
dino. 

Moreover we are not to be surprised that 
galleons laden' with cargoes of the value of six 
or seven millions of francs, have never heea 
tempted to abtmdon this track prescribed to them. 
Real expeditions of discovery can only be 
carried on at the expence of a government; 
and it cannot be denied that under the 
reigns of Charles V., Philip II., and Philip 
III., the viceroys of Mexico and Peru gave 
encouragement to a great number of under- ' 
takings calculated to give celebrity to the 
Spani^ name. CabrUlo visited in 1542 the 
coast of New California or New Albion to the 
S7° of latitude. Gali, in going out of his track 
to the north in his return from China to the 
coast of Mexico, discovered in 1582 the moun- 
tains of New Cornwall, covered with eternal 
snows, ajid situated in the 57° 30/ north. The 
expedition of Sebastian Fwcoyno discovered the 

long, lot' 35') 8* 8' to the east ; and in Um SoMh Stt, U 
43* BO' of north latitude \06' 96' of longitude, 6* Si'. 
TOI" IV. O 
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coftst between Cape Saint Sebastiao and Cape 
Mendocina. In 1642, Gattemo had already 
found several scattered islands not far ftrtm the 
group of Sandwich idands ; and it cannot be 
called in question, that even this last group was 
known to the Spaniards for more than a centory 
befdre the voyage of Cook ; for the island of 
Mesa indicated on an old chart of the galleon 
of Acapnlco is the same with the island 
Owhyhee, which contains the high monntain 
•f the taibie or Moiona-Roa*. Menda^tt 
accompanied by Qmiro$f discovered in 1505 
the group of islands, known by the name of the 
ManjMsas de Mendo^a or Mendana islands, 
which comprehends San Pedro or 0-Nateya, 
Suita Christina or Wahitaho, la Dominica or 
.0>Hivahoa, and la Madalena. We owe to 
the same intrepid navigators the discovery of 
the islands of Santa Cruz de Mendana named 
by Carteret Queen Charlotte's Islands,; the 



« Voyage de Marchand. T. i. p. 416. 
f Alvaro MendaEa de Nejra and I^dro Fernandez de 
Quiro*. See SuaxMot de tat Ulat F^ppinat (Mexico 16S9) 
jiUf. vi. Hecko$ de Dm Garaa Hurfado de Mendrnm, 
Morytm de CoMte^ vireg del Peru, lot etcriii «f Doctor Dan 
ChHttoial Suartu de F^uena, p. 238. After the death of 
Mendana, hu wife Doiia Isabella Baretos, cdebrated for 
her Btrength of mind and extraordinary courage, asnuned 
^ TummsBrt of the espeditiaa, which w«i temuBated ia 
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Arofaipela^ M XlB|rintii Santo de ^rires*, 
which are the New Cyclases of Boofaunrille 
and the New Hebrides of Cook; die Aj<chi' 
pelf^ of the islands of Si^omoii de Mendbfia 
called by Surrilief the Arsacides; tlK islands 
Dezena ' (Mattea) FelflgriRO (Scylly islsiid of 
W^lia), and probably also Otohote (la Sf^t- 
tariadeQoiros) which aQ three are |>fartofthe 
^oup of Society Islandtf. Is it jost, therefor^, 
to say that the Spanhurdfi hare crossed the 
great ocean without disioTeHn^ -any land, 
when we recollect that the lAass of discoveri^ 
i^ladh we have bee* faenttniiogli and which 
were made ai a period when lAte art of nariga^ 
tioD aad nautical atftroftomy 4ere v&cy hi from 
the degree of iraprtfvement to which they hivb 
att&ined in onr days. Th^ names of Yiaewynb, 
Mradafia, Quiroa, tad Sarmiento nsddubtedly 



* Pkarial Oiiomitrte* det FhinfA dam U Hii-eit tb &* 
NUneUe Oui»it, p. 85. 

t TheVaw QeotpA at ^MTtlsaifVag^de MareMafd, 
T.^p.63.) 

{ I might have added to the list of discoveries of the 
AjpaniaTaa ID the South Sea, fhoee of Garcia Jofre de LoiSai 
ffitgeaieiirecltoSeMageaa>ta,p.2l»S),Oibt»M, ^Oiegtlt 
#aftt> PfetDflaOe^ LnU VaeZ de Tbtreft, tM Bey«</6iti 
Gtfdnm, vho fint ftcovera^ the iwiUic r ri cAeat ot Nvw 
Qinoea. See the beautiful chart of thii amitheni part of 
the South Sea, drawn up agreeably to the learned reaearchea 
ef SI. Dalrymple. 

G 2 
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deserve a place beside the names of the most 
iUustrioofl navigators of the eighteenth centniy. 
We have already observed that the Archi- 
pels^o of the Sandwich Islands contains a point 
of refreshment for the vessels from Acapulco 
or the north west coast of America to the Hii. 
lippine Islands and China, in the same manner 
as the Marquis de , Mendoza Islands or the 
Society Islands furnish an excellent anchorage 
and a great abundance of provisions to the 
vessek which double Cape Horn in quest of 
the frirs of Nootka and Norfolk bay. Not-< 
withstanding these advantages^ the inhabi* 
tants of Mexico, interested in the commerce 
with Asia, would vrish that the Sandwich 
Islands were not situated on the route from 
Acapnlco to Manilla. They are afraid lest 
some European power establish settlements 
there, lest the islanders who are naturally 
active and enterprising, should be tempted to 
piracy on these seas. It is true that the 
treaty of ^rakakooot by which Tamaahmaah 
king of Owhyhee, made in 1784 a free and 
vohmtary cession of his empire to the king 
of Great Britain, has hitherto had no effe<^ 
more durable than so many other treaties 
concluded between the nations of civilized 
Eniope. The chieft constantly at war with 
one anotiier give die preference to that nation 
iriuch nq>pUes them with the greatest 
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quantity of fire arms and ammunition; and 
Uiese arms are in a short time afterwards con- 
stantly directed against those who are imprudent 
enough to Jiimish them. Many Europeans, 
for the most part vagabonds and deserters 
fium English and An^o-American ships, hare 
settled among the islanders. 

By their assistance an enterprising power 
of Europe, will one day become an easy 
mistress of the Sandwich Islands and settle a 
colony there. These islanders are excellent 
sailors, and many of them have already em- 
barked, in Em^pean vessels and sailed to the 
north west coast of America and . China. 
They have attempted to build schooners and 
even armed vessels with which they project 
distant expeditions. The D<nth west currents 
bring them lai^ trunks of pines from the 
northern coast of the continent of America. 
AU these circumstances will very much facili- 
tate the establistunent of a colony in this Archi- 
pelago. The natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
have profited more from their communication 
with Europeans than all the other South Sea 
nlanders. The sphere of their ideas has been 
extended, wants have been communicated to 
them which they were ignorant of, and within 
these twenty years they have made a consider- 
able progress towards that social state which 
we very improperly designate by^the word civili- 
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zatioD*. Thi» progress which would be yefy 
slow if the islanders were left to themselves^ 
xrii\ become very rapid under European domi- 
nion ; and perhaps this people will one day be 
as formidable on the Great Ocean as the 
privateers and pirates of the Bermudas and 
Bahama islands, and Barbary are dreaded 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
A squadron stationed in the bay <tf Karakakooa, 
and directing their cruizes to the south and 
the east would become formidable to the 
vessels houad for the JMiilippine islands or 
China, either from Acapulco and San Bias, 
or from the north west coast of America. 

The coastii^ trade on the western coast 
of New Spain is less considerable than what 
takes place between Can^eche, the mouth 
of the Rio Huasacualco, newly called port 
Bouthouf Vera Cruz and Tampico. In follow- 
ing the coast from the south eaat to the north 
west, we find the following ports : Tehuante- 
pec, los Angeles, Acapulco, Siguantejo, Zaca- 

* Trom the eSbcts of thb pretended milintion the 
inhgbitanU of Otatieite accuitomed to European tools 
aad stu&, gradually forget the art of nukiog tools of bIoim 
and bone, and n^lect the cultivadoa of th« p^er mul - 
beny. See the veiy sage observations of M. Vancourer 
OD the condition of these islanders sine* then- frequent 
oommunications with EuTop««iis. { Vogage mitour th Monde. 
T. i.p. 179). 
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tola, Cotima *, Gtiatlaa, Navidad, Puerto 
Escoodido, Xatisco, Cbiametla, Mazatlan^ 
Sauta Maria Aoroe, Saata Cruz de Mayo, 
Guaimas, Puerto de la Paz (or del Marques del 
iValle t)* Monterey, San Fraucisco and Puerto 
de Bodega. This long list of ports of whicU the 
greater number contaia excellgnt^ a nchora ge, 
justifies what we haTe already said relative to 
the contrast observable between the eastern 
and western coasts of Mexico. The strength 
fji the currents, the constancy of the nKrasoons* ' 
and the tempests in winter are very unfavoura- 
ble to the coasting trade. From the coast of 
Goatimala to the sea of Cortez, the passages 
u-e so long and difficult, that the coi-vettes 
under the command of Malaspina, two excellent 
sailing vessels, employed, in 1791, fifty eight 
days in coming from Realexo to Acapulco; 
and the same year the merchant ship la GalgOf 
favoured by the currents and winds, reached 
the Azore Lilands in sixty days from the time 
of leaving the peat of Lima. The first of these 
passages is only 300 marine leagues, and the 
second 4y500 leagues. 

The ports of Acapulco, San Bias, Monterey, 
aad Sao Francisco, possess the finest position 
liw the spenitaceti whale fishery, aad the trade 

• Ovior A Bmum Cortesy ft 348. 
\ SeeVoLiLp.321. 
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in beaver furs, that is any where to be found 
between the 28° and 60° of north latitude. We 
have already treated of these subjects in the 
tenth chapter, when describing' the marine 
animals of the South Sea coast. The Angela- 
Americans, to reach tUe latitudes inhabited by 
the Saricovians, are obliged to make the tour 
of the whole of the New Continent. From the 
40° or 43° of north latitude, they rise to the 
58° and 60° south; and after having doubled 
Cape Horn, they ascend the South Sea to the 
same northern latitudes from which they set 
out. Daring the short stay which I made in 
the United States in 1804, there was on the 
north-west coast, from fifteen to twenty Ameri- 
can vessels *, mostly belonging' to individuals 
of Nantucket and Boston. These vessels after 
exchanging their furs at Canton and Macao, for 
tea, raw silk, and nankeen, make the tour of 
the globe in returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Mexican Spaniards, whose pos- 
sessions extend to the 38° north, might reach 
the same coasts in the space of twenty days 
which the Anglo-Americans and Europeans can 
only reach after a navigation of six or seven 
months. The coast of New California, and 
especially the environs of Monterey contains 

* In the year 1792, there were only feveti; FoacoiRPcr, 
ii. p. 519. 
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the famous sea ear^ of which the mother of 
pearl is of the most beautiful orient, and to 
which the islanders of Quadra Island and New 
Cornwall, attach as much value as to the kaUo- 
this iris and the JtaUothig auatraUa of New Zea- 
land*. On the other hand the commerce of 
Chili supplies the copper of Coquimfx^ so much 
in request among the savages of the norUi-west 
coast. The colonists of Russian America ex. 
cepted, no other nation is so advantageonslj 
situated for carrying on the beaver fur trade as 
the Mexican Spaniards. 

' This fur which varies in colour and fineness 
with the age, season, and sex, is of a jet black, 
and is in such estimation in China, that previous 
to 1780, a siu^e fur was sold there for forty, 
sixty, and even a hundred and twenty piastre*. 
Till 1787, tiie j»ice kept up to seven^ piastres, 
for those of the. 6i'st quality; but since that 
period the importations have exceeded so much 
the wants of the trade, that the finest Nootka fur 
was sold at Canton in 1790, for fifteen piastres, 
to such a degree had the value by that time 
been reduced. Latterly the Chinese govern- 
ment has sometimes prohibited the importa- 
tiMi of furs into the ports of the soath ; but this 
prohibition has always been of very short dura- 

* Viof^ of e^rteho de Faca, p. odniL p. 121 and 161. 
Vcgage de La Permie, T. ii. p. 276—282 ; T. iv. p. 276. 
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tioq. We we fnm the list of importations into 
C|aqtqB> froea 1804 to 1606, that there has been 
imported io-the space of thr-ee years 34,144 
t)6aT«r iiirs*, of whidi nearly five-sixths came 
in Ai^to- American vesaeU- During that pe- 
hod the medium {urice of the fur was fr<Mit 
19. to 2S piaetresf. We may see from these data 
that tke profits of the fur trade have been enor- 
moaily diminisfaed since the time ^hen Lieote- 
nant Kiogt and Ctiptain Hanna were in China ; 
•nd we may also perceive how exaggerated 
those calculations of several writers on political 
economy are, who have imagiaed that the forty, 
four milliona of pounds of tea annually cob- 
somed hy Enropeasa, may be in a great mea- 
sure paid with the furs of the north-west coast 
of America. It appears that the markets of 
Caoten and Macao are abundantly supplied 
with thiirty» «r tlurty-£ve t^owaud beaver foes 

* lo^wrtatioD in 1804 - - - 11,176 

1«05 ... - S2,i80 



34,144 

AecoWKng ta tb* tabh of RtmiMii comoeM* puUiihed 
by the Covmt Ac Rokhwizov, Chjoa sKomed by Kiwhta, hi 
«U lorti of fun «f nwine and Und animals at aa aYerage 
from 1802 to 1805, to the value of 1,450,000 rublea. 

-f- Compve Core's Rutiian Ditcoveries, p. 13, and Dixm't 
Voyage round the World, p. 316, vith Renouard A Saint 
Craitt F<»/ai^ Cowmerdat, To). lU. p. ISt. 
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uiBually, and that the total value of this import 
tatioa woold not amonot to six hundred thousand 
piastres. The prjce c^ fars in China will lower 
still more, if the Americans of the United States 
profit by the infcurmation acquired by the ex- 
pedhioi} of Captain Lewis, and if they open a 
direct trade between Hudson's Bay, Canada^ 
and the movth of the river Cidainbia. 

Wbiea Europe learned ftwa the accouot 
of Cook's third voyage the advantages of 
tlK trade in bearer skins, the Spaniards mad* 
also some feeble attempts to take a share in this 
trade. A commissary was s^t to Monterey, in 
1786, ta collect all the beaver skins of Uw 
presiekos and missions of New Califomia: and 
it was then believed that they could collect as 
maiiy as twenty thousand. The government at 
first veserved to it«elf exclusively Hie fur trade ; 
but seeing that thi^ measure was too unpopular, 
it gave.to a few merchants of Mexico, the per- 
mission of sending cargoes of them to the Phi- 
yppine Idanda. The profits of the traders were 
' reduced nearly to notiiing, because the Spanish 
government loaded with exorbitant duties, this 
nascent branch of aational industry ; because the 
furs went through the hands of the merchimts of 
Manilla; and because these Speculations were 
commenced at a time wh^n the price of furs 
had abeady cpuoderably fallen. Of what im- 
mense profit tfaia commerce would have been to 
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the MexicBQs, if at the time of tlie expeditions of 
Perez, Heceta, and Quadra*, in 1774, 1775, 
and 1779, the court of Madrid had established 
factories at the road of Nootka (Puerto de San 
Lorenzo), the port of Bncarelli, or Hindiin- 
brook Island, in those northern regions, where 
the beaver fbrs are finer, tnore glossy, and 
thicker than they are to the south of the paral- 
lel of 48*. At that period the hunters <tf Kams- 
chatka were still the sole masters of the fur 
trade of the north-west coast of the New Gon> 
tinent. 

In giving tables of the commerce of Aca- 
pulco and Vera Cmz, I haTe confined myself to 
those objects of exportation and importation, 
which have been roistered, that is to say, on 
which the duties of export atid import prescribed 
by the Spanish laws have been paid. These ' 
duties (dereehos rtales) are paid in America f 
according to the regulations of 1776 and 1762, 
in which the prices of all the commodities 
attempted to be introduced into the colo^ 
nies from leather, and calicoes, to chemical 
apparatus and astronomical instruments, were 
fixed in a very arbitrary manner. In pro- 

• See Vol. U. p. 368. 

f Aranctl gentral de tot derechot reaUi de adaanat delot 
iiHoe 1778 1/ 1782. QJettdario mercantU de Etpang y 
MiaM, 1804<. E*piritu de tee mejart* diariot, 1789, ia. 
170^p.95S: II.17S, p. 967; a. 179, p. 1015. 
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portion to this supposed valae, each article pays 
a fixe^ duty of so much per cent. 

A distinction is made in the Spanish colonies 
between the r pyaf and th e wm^iff^jjff^ w«/;^.». 
and this distinction takes place in all the p<Htg, 
from Coqoimbo to Monterey. The puertos 
maifOTe$ pay botti kinds of impost, but in 
the puertoi minores, the municipal duties only, 
are exacted. HoveTer. the system of cnstoms 
is far from uniforu.in the different parts of 
America. The akavala which is paid at the 
imputation* and not at the exportation of goods, 
is at Carthi^na 2 per cent., at Guayaquil 3* 
at Vera Cmz and Caracas 4, and at Lima 6 
per cent. The tdmoxarifax^ of enti'y for 
Spanish produce is generally 3 per cent., and 7 
per cent, for foreign commodities. The al- 
moxarifaxgo of clearing out is from 2 to 3 per 
cent. Among the municipal duties, they dis- 
ti^piish the derecho del consulado, from ( to 1 
per cent ; the derecho del jkl executor, and the 
4erecho dd eabUdo. At the entry of goods into 
the Spaniith colonies, the custom-house exacts 
from the Jra effects, or produce of Spanish 
agriculture and manufactures 9^ per cent. ; 
from the confrt&uta&fe effects or foreign produce, 
manufaptnred in Spain, 13 i per cent ; and for 
tlieybr«t^ effects^ 7 per cent. It is to be ob- 
served that these last goods have already^ paid 
33 per cent, before ^tering any of the ports of 
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America; t'vl. 7 at leaving Spain, and 15 at 
their first entry into Spain, I refer the reader 
for the detail of the custom-faoose system, to 
an instructive irork pnblisbed by M. Pons on 
the statistics of the proTince of Caracas *. As 
fae filled the situation of commercial agent, this 
trriter was placed in the mdM favourable cir-' 
cnmstances for studying every thing connected 
with the duties, tarift, and customs of Spain. 

The bad state of the eastern coast, the want 
of ports, the diffif^lty of landing, and the dread 
of averages, (ataries) render contrrfyand trade 
More difficinlt in Mexico than on the coast of 
I'erra Firmft. The contraband is cftrfied oft 
almost elclusively by the port* bf Yetn Crua 
and Campeachy. Small vessels ate fitted out 
from these two ports in qiiest of gbods at JiU 
maica, and to carry 6n what is cbHed at Vers 
Cruz by the name of telegrt^kit: wttgs. In time 
of waf the frigates which blockade the toad 
have beeti frequently seeti to land contraband 
goods on the small Island of Sacrifices. In 
general the trade of the colonies is very ani- 
mated during maritime war, which is the period 
when these countri» enjoy to a certain d^ree 
the Advantages of independence. So long as 
the communication with the mother contrtry 
remains interrupted, tiie government is forced to 

• V^og* « **< Terre^rm, T. ii. p. 347, 86(^ and Ml j 
T.Iii.p. U. 
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rdax its prohibiting systrai, and t6 allow ftom 
time t« time commerce with noitrals. As the 
custom'-hoase officov are not too severe in Uw 
examinatioQ of papers, the contrabattd is then 
carried cm with the greatest facility ; andif in 
time of peace it probably amounts to four or five 
milliona of piastres annually, in time of war it 
midoabtedly amounts to a% or seren millions. 
During the last rupture with England, th6 mo* 
ther comitry could not introduce from 1796 to 
1801, at an average more than 3,604,000 pi* 
astres * wcn^h of national and foreign CMumodi- 
ties ; and yet in Mexico the warehouses were 
encumbered, with India muslins, and English 
mimulKctares. 

For half a century the miuislry of Madrid^ 
has regularly demanded every yeais soBietimes 
from the viceroys, sometimes from the supreme 
jonta of Aianoes, and sometimes frmn the in- 
teadants oS prOTiDces, reports respecting the 
me^ of dikiinishuig contraband trade. In 
ISOS, » move direct way was resorted to ; and 
it applied to the ctntsuJado of Vera Cruz, com- 
posed of the principal merehants of the town* 
It may easily be conceived that aoae of these 
reportis hare ever led to the solution of a 
problem cqaAUy interesting to the pubti« aor^ 

* Refiexionet aeerca dtl eomerdo de Vera Crux y de la 
h^venda que ha temdo la guerra (a veiy iutereitiAg MS. 
Memoir of JD. JacefDoitata <U AuttriaJ. 
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and the public revenue. Notwithstanding the 
gwtrda castas and a multitude of custom-house 
officers kept up at a great expence, and notwith- 
Btanding the extreme seyerity of the penal code, 
the contraband trade will necessarily subsist so, 
long as the temptation of gain shall not be di- 
minished by a total change in the custom-house 
system. At present the duties are so enormous, 
that they inereatie fi-om 35 to 40 per cent, the 
price of' foreign commodities imported in 
Spanish vessels. 

After showing, from informaticHi procured on 
the spot, the importance of the internal and ex- 
ternal commerce of Mexico, the state of the 
roads, and port^ the possibility of canals, the 
difficulties which the currents and monsoons 
oppose to the South Sea navigation, it remains - 
for UB to take a rapid view of the annual ou^men- 
tation of the national wealth. We shaQ not in 
this place retrace the history of American com- 
merce, irom the time when it was confined to 
the galleon of Forto Bello and the fleet of Vera 
Cruz, to the happy period when it was fireed in 
a great measure by Charles III. frran the 
shackles under which it has laboured for three 
centuries. M. Bourgoing has treated this sub- 
ject with the Sf^acity and per^icuity which 
characterize the work in which he was the first, 
to give fjurope a correct idea of mod^a 
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.Spain*. Without repeating what has been 
sufficiently developed by several writers ba 
Political EcpDomy, we shall pursue the course 
which we have hitherto marked out, bringinjif 
together facts, and conducting the reader by 
means of these facts to general results. 

When we reflect on the state of the colonies 
before the reign of Charles III., and the odious 
monopoly possessed by Seville and Cadiz for 
centuries, of the commerce of America, we need 
not be surprised that the famous regulation of 
Uie 12th October, 1778, was designated by the 
name of the edict of free trade. In aflairs of 
commerce, as well as in politics, the word 
freedom expresses, merely a relative idea) 
and from the oppression under which the co- 
lonists groaned in the times of the galleons^ 
the registers, and the fleets, to that state of 
things in which fourteen ports were nearly at 
the same time opened to the productions of 
America, the passage is as great as from the 
most arbitrary despotism to a liberty sanctioned 
by law. It is true, that without wholly adopt- 

* Bowgoingf Taiteau dt PEtpagne modeme, 4 edn. 
T.' ii. chap. vii. viii. and ix. p. 188—296. Laborde, 
Itmeraire detcriptif de PEtp'gne, T. iv. p. 373 — 
384. Encydofi. method. Economie politique, T. ii. p. 319— 
324. 

vot. rv. H 
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mg the theory of the economists, we mig^ht b« 
tempted t<t believe that both the mother ooun- 
tty and the ccJonies would have gained, if the 
law of a/r« trade had been followed by the 
abolition of a tarif of tiie diUieg unfaTOurable 
to American agriculture and indtuttry; but ai6 
we to expect that Spain should have been the 
first to get rid of a colonial system, which, not^ 
withstanding the most cruel experience both 
for individual happiness and the public tran- 
quillity, has, been so long followed by the* most 
enlightened nations of Europe? 

At the period when the whole commerce 
of New Spain was carried on in registered ves- 
sels, collected together in a fleet, which arrived 
every three or four years from Cadiz at Vera 
Cruz, the purchases and sales were in the 
hands of eight or ten commercial houses of 
Mexico, who exercised an exclusive monopoly. 
There was then a fair (feria) at Xalapa, and 
the supply of a vast empire was there ma- 
naged like that of a place under blockade. 
There was almost no competition ; and the 
price of iron, steel, and all the other objects 
indispensable £or the mines were raised 
at pleasure. The last fleet which arrived 
at Vera Cruz in the month of January, 1778, 
was commanded by the celebrated traveller, 
Don Antonio UUoa. The following tabl« 
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eo^tains the vithie of the goods export^ 
in tbat fleet, compared with the value <^ ike 
exportatifHi from Vera Cniz doriog the foor 
yeaxa of 1787, 1788. 178»* and 1790, coin 
tained in the period dengimtsd by the denfr* 
uinstion of/ree trade. 
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As the fleet of Don Antonio Ulloa was 
loaded with the produce of the Mexican 
agriculture from 1774 to 1778, we see from 
tiie preceding Table what a powerful influence 
the Jree trade had on the progress of industry. 
The value of the registered exportation 
amounted at an average before 1778 to 617,000 
piastres annually ; but during this period which 
commenced in 1787 and ended in 1790, the 
registered exportation aijaounted to 2,840,000 
piastres. 

Although the fleet of 1778, was the last 
which entered New Spain, that country how- 
ever never ftilly enjoyed the privilege granted 
by the regulation of the 12th October, 1778, 
till 1786, when several commercial houses 
were established at Vera Cruz with success. 
The merchants who inhabit the towns of the 
interior, and who formerly supplied themselves 
with European goods at Mexico, have got i 
into the habit of going directly to Vera Cruz 
for their purchases (para emplear). This < 
change in the direction of commerce has been / 
unfavourable to the interests of the inhabitants 
of the capital; but the increase which has 
been observable since the year 1778, in every | 
branch of public revenue, sufficiently proves 
that what was hurtful to a few individuals, was 
as«6il to the national prosperity. The three 
following Tables were drawn up for the 
purpose of more completely illustrating this 
important tmth. 
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Gron produce of the public rerenns of New 
Spain. 



BOm ihc declatuicniAlter du dedmkw 1 


of free trade. 


oTlieeHde. 1 


Yea.. 


Value in pi«k 
trea. 


reari. 


Value in piaa. 
trea. 


1765 


6,laO,314 


1778 


15,277,044 


178« 


7,841,457 


1779 


15,544,574 


1707 


8,180,147 


1780 


15,010,974 


1768 


8,622,145 


1781 


18,091,689 


17«» 


8,465,482 


1782 


19,494,490 


1770 


9,694,589 


1783 


19,579,718 


177) 


9,660,74(1 


1784 


19,605,574 


1772 


10,805,582 


1786 


18,770,056 


1778 


12,216,117 


178« 


16,826,416 


1774 


11,116,688 


1787 


17,983,448 


1774 


11,845,130 


1781; 


18,673,461 


177t 


12,588,292 


1789 


19,044,840 


1777 
Total 


14,118,759 


1790 
Total 


19,400,213 


181,136,286 


S83,302,6«7 



Total effect of the fi-ee trade "J Piastres. 
OD the gross revenue, dur- S- 102,167^71 
ing 13 jrears ... 3 
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TABLE II. (A.) 

Value of the precioud metals seat on account of 
the kin^, froin Vera Cruz to Spain, 





Aft»r the decUration 


of lre« trade. 


oftreetnde. 


yem 


VJ»<,i»p««. 


Yeur 


Value in piaa- 


1766 


tr«8. 




trea. 


80,387 


177£ 


6,795 


1767 


2,928 


1780 


3,096,096 


170* 


623,856 


1781 




17« 




1782 




1770 


1,858,784 


1783 


691,736 


1771 


922,S0« 


1784 


2,473,866 


1772 




1785 


2,980,332 


1773 


3,114,046 


17SB 


8,344,489 


1774 




1787 


3,920,680 


1775 


1,803,«4{ 


1788 


3,603,719 


1776 


1,724,907 


1789 


3,612,623 


1777 


2,M2,om 


1790 


2,152,961 


IHB 
Total 


2,244,129 


1791 
Total 


3,496,065 


15,027,072 


29,581,982 



Effect of Jree trade on the ") Piastres. 
net revenue sent into> 14,554,910 
Spain • J 
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(B.) 

Amount of piastres sent on account of the king 
from Vera Cruz to Cadiz, and the West India 
Islands. 



Deirtination. 


Before the de- 
clBTEtion of 
free trade. 


A fter the de- 
claration of 
free trade. 


Total ezporU- 
tion on account 
of the public 
treasury. 


Spain . . . 

West India 
Islands * 


15,027,072 
a6,259,508 


29,581,982 
78,846,695 


44,609,054 
115,106,203 


Total . 


51,286,580 


108,4-^8,677 


159,715,257 



" Under the denomination of sUfiodot para tat mJu, 
is compi«hended the money sent to the Havannah, 
Louisiana, Porto Rico, and Bometimes Caraccas, to sup- 
port the expences of administration of these colonies, and 
die pay of (be troops. 
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(C.) 

ExportatioD of precious metals from Vera Cruz 
for the Havannah, Porto Rico, and Louisi- 
ana, both on account of theking(assituailos) 
and on account of individuals. 





Valu. m ,,i 


<tr<., before 




V.loe ,» pi 


litres, Bft.r 1 




th« declariitioa of fiee 




the d«;lBnitiDii of free | 


1 

1 


trade. 




1 


trade. 




On«:c«um of 


On »c«.qnt 01 


Oa *ccai]nt 


On BCRCnm of 




the king. 






of the hbg. 


iDdividualj. 


1766, 2,333,:JU9 


437,256 


1779 


5,463,220 


493,191 


1767J 2,03S,937 


858,925 


1780 


6,401,804 


15 ',404 


1768 


2,391,969 


8:i2,216 


1731 


7,961,168 


120,714 


17«9 


2,628,613 


626,175 


1782 


9,563,619 


13'*,05V 


1770 


1,667,102 


923,815 


1783 


9,894,072 


238,054 


1771 


2,7-34,053 


320,113 


1784 


3,561,887 


l,23l.78t. 


1172 


2,809,05 ► 


141,946 


1785 


6,38S,0i + 


64 0990 


1773 


2,641,028 


340,620 


1786 


4,643,228 


454,07c 


1774 


S, I 15,206 


792,68b 


1787 


5,082,057 


508,667 


mS\ 3,089,043 


625,R95 


n«8 


4,966,431 


512,389 


me 3,300 92T 


423,599 


1789 


5,611,364 


494,561 


1777; 3,681,146 


701,007 


1790 


4,292,250 


266,604 


1778 3,728,521 


521,822 


1791 


5,020,511 


566 741 


Total 36,259,503 


7,546,077 


Tou 


78,346,695 


5,7<( 1,233 
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Piastres export- 
ed fiom Vera 
Cruz to the Spa- 
nuh Colonieh 



From176( 
1778. 



From 1779 to 
1791. 



On account 
of the king 
and indivi- 
duals. 



43,805,685 



84,627,938 



10,822,843 



TABLE III. 

Amount of piastres exported irom Vera Cruz 
into Spain, and the Spanish colonies, both 
on accoont of the king, and on account of 
indiTidnals. 



Before the de-| After the de- 
daration ofclaraiion of 
free trade, from free trade, from 
1766 tol778. ]779to 1791, 



Spain on accounts 
of the king, accord- V 
iiigtoTableU.(A)) 



16,027,072 



29,581,982 



Hsvannnh, Porto '\ 
Rico, and Louisia-f 
on account of > 
the kins, according i 
to Table II. (C.) ) 



36,259,508 



Spain and tbe^ 
West India Islands! 
account of in-T 



103,873.984 



115,623,348 



156,160,5641224,068,025 
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Let us now compare tbe- actual produce of 
the mines of New Spain with the loss in specie 
experienced by that country -from the unfavour- 
able balance of its b-ade. I^epared by the 
infonnation which we have been acquiring 
illative to the* exportation of Vera Cm2 and 
-Acapidco, we shall be enabled to resolve the 
important question, whether the precious metals 
are accumulated in a region which contains 
the most abundant silver mines in the known 
World. 

It was advanced in several memoirs pre- 
sented to the court of Madrid, that in time of 
peace before the year 1796, the balance of teade 
of Vera Cruz was, deducting the contraband 
trade, as in the foUowihg table ; 

Importation. 

Importation from Spain - - 11,100,000 
Importation firom Spanish America 1,300,000 

13,400^ 

Expcnrtation. 

Produce of Mexican agriculture • 3,400,000 
ffWMM metals - - - • 9,000,000 



12,400.000 
This baluice ohibits a state of exportali(«i 
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apparently unfavourable for the kingdom of 
New Spain. If in the preceding table is 
included the specie exported on account of 
merchants, there is no reason for not adding 
the quantity of piastres annually sent on account 
of the government either to Europe or to the 
Spanish colonies. The amount of the expor- 
tation to the latter is at an average eight or 
nine millions of piastres. We have already 
seen, that between 1779 and 1791, the expor- 
tation of gold and silver from Mexico by the 
port of Vera Cruz on account of the king and 
individuab, amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions of piastres, which 
is at' an average equal to the sum of eighteen 
millions and a half per annum. 

We find in general that agree- 
able'to the above tables from 176ft 
to 1791, the exportation of precious 
metals from the port of Vera Cruz Piutrei. 
uuounted to - - - - '379,000,000 

The quantity of precious metals \ 
extracted from the mines of Max- f ^an nnA onn 
ico, during the 
amounted to 



9US metals \ 
s of Max- f J 
le period I 



Difference - . - - 81,000,000 

It appears then from these data, that during 
a period of twenty-five years, the annual accu- 
mulation of specie has not exceeded the sum 
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of a million of piastres; for though the con- 
snmption of objects of luxury before the year 
1778 was considerably less than at present, it 
would be difficult to avoid estimstiDg the value 
of the omtraband trade at two millions and a 
half of piastres, of which a great part is paid in 
hard cash. 

The state of the commerce of New Spain 
has changed very much within these twelve or 
fifteen years. The quantity of foreign goods 
imported fraudulently into the east and west 
coasts of Mexico, has increased not in volume ' 
but in intrinsic value. A greater number of 
vesseb are not employed in the sjouggUng trade 
with Jamaica, but the objects of importation 
have changed with the increase of luxury and 
national wealth. Mexico now requires finer 
cloths, a greater qoantity of muslins, gauzes, 
silks, wines, and liquors than previous to 1791, 
Although the value of the contraband trade is 
estimated at four or five millions of piastres per 
annum, we must not conclude that an equaj 
nun of vnretfistered piastres fiows into Asia 
and the English West India Islands. Part of 
this fraudulent importation is exchanged for the 
produce of Mexican or Peruvian agriculture ; 
and another part is paid for either in America, 
Cadiz, Mal^a, or Barcelona. 

If on the one hand the increase of luxury faas 
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rendered Mexico within the l»st 'fiiit«en of 
twenty years more d^eqdent on. Eurt^ and 
Asia than formerly, on the other hand the pro- 
dace of the mines has considerably' increased* 
According to the accounts of the cuosulado, 
the in^rtation qf Vera Craz, calcid^in^ only 
from the reg^iiiters of the customs, ameapted 
before 1791 to eleven millions of piastres ; .and 
it now amounts at an average, to more than 
fourteen millions annually. In the ten years 
preceding 1791, Uie mean produce of the mines 
of New Spain* amounted to 19,300.000 piastres 
per annum, while from 1791 to 1801 t)ie produce 
amounted to 23 millions of piastres uinually. 
In this last period the indigenous manufactures 
have been exceedingly prosperous; but at the 
same time as the Indians and people of colour 
are better clothed, this progress, of the Mexican 
manufactures has had no sensible effect on the . 
importation of Europe — cloth, Indian cottons, 
. and other goods of foreign manufacture. The 
produce of agriculture has increased in a greater 
proportion Uian the manufacturing industry. 
We have already seen the seal with which t)ie 
inhabitants of Mexico gave themselves up tf 
the cultivation of the sugar cane. The quantity 
of sugu exported at Vera Cruz now aiuowNtf 

* See ToL iiL cfaqt. xi. p. 8M. 
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to six millions of kUogrammes ; and in a feW 
years the value of this commodity will equal 
Haat of the cochineal of the intendancy of 
Oaxacs. 

BriB^Dg -together into one point of riew 
the data ccdlected by me respecting' the trade 
of Aca|»iko and Vera Cmz, we find that in the 
beginning of 1^ nineteenth century. 

The iwyfortation of foreign goods and produce 
into the kingdom of New Spain, including 
the contraband ' on the eastern and western 
coasts, amounts to ttventy miOions ofpiastret*. 

The t^i^MrtatuM from New Spain of the pro- 
duoe of its agriculture and manufacturing 
industry aDoounts to six mitliotu of piattr&i\. 

Now the mines produce ttoenty-three miUiont 
of piastres^ of which from ei^ht to »tne are 
exported on account of the king, either for Spain, 
oi; the other Spanish colonies : consequently 
if we deduct from the fifteen ■miUuma of piastres 
remaining, fourteen millions to liquidate the 
excess of the importation over the exportation, 
we find hardly a mUlion of piastres. The 
[Lational wealth or rather the specie of MesucQ 
is then annually on the increase. . 

* «4,2OO,00O iterUng, Trant. 
t jei,260,000 Kerlitig. Tram. 
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This calcalatioD founded on exact data 
explains the reason why the country, whose 
mines are the richest and most . constant 
in their produce, does not possess a great mass. 
of specie, and why the price of labour still 
remains very low there. Enormous sums are 
accumulated in the hands of a few individuals*, 
but the indigence of the people cannot help 
striking those Europeans who travel through 
the country and the towns of the interior of 
Mexico. I am tempted to believe that of 
the ninety-one millions of piastresf which we 
have supposed to exist in specie among the 
thirteen or fourteen millions of inhabitants of 
the Spanish Colonies of continental America, 
nearly fifty-five or »xty millions are in Mexico. 
Although the population of this kingdom is 
not (tltogether in the proportion of one to two 
to the population of the other continental 
colonies, its national wealth is to that of the 
other colonies nearly in the proportion of two 
to three. The estimate of sixty millioos of 
piastres gives only ten piastres per head; but 
this sum must appear too great when we 
reflect, that in Spain seven piastres, and in 
France fourteen piastres are allowed for each 
inhabitant. In the Capitania general of Cara- 

* See vol. i. di^. vii. 
t See vol. iii. p. 430. 
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cu, in 1801, the specie which circulates among 
a" p<^latioo of betweeQ nevea and eight htm- 
dred thoosaod inhabitanta was calculated ttt 
three millions of piastres* ; biit then what a 
differoBce between an empire rich in 'mines 
like Mexico, and another which is entirely 
dsatitote of them, and where the exports scarcely 
equal the valne of the importation! flcveraF' 
wiitan on po&tical economy suppose tiiat the 
specie of a cimntry is generally in tiie propor- 
tion of four to one to its gross rei^nue. Horn 
the rerenne of the ki^dbm of New ^ain, 
dedneting what the goTemmeat diaws from 
the mines amoasts to \G nuUiODS of piastres. 
¥Ttmt this datum the mass «f the specie would be 
aacty-foar mffiions, wliidi diffiars very little from ' 
our first estimate. We have already seen that 
the asmistry of Spain hare not always had the 
nwwt aecmrate ideas respectii^ the national 
weabb fltf Mexieo. Occupiad in 1804 with 
tbe {Wojeet of payaag off the votes or pmbUc 4ebt, 
the mother ■ooimlry imagined it possible to 
draw at'Qttce irom New Spain, a atna of forty- 
(oat millions axid a iisdf of piastoes belonging 
to ' laocdenBattosl cwpuattonst. Ik was ^agf 
hMrever, to ^bvesce Ifaat tUa proprietos ia 
wbtee imaM this sam was ^aoed, and who 

■• Z)«p0iM,T.tpvt7B;sndT.li.p.S8a 
t SseTid.iu.f.U)a 
TOt. IV." J 
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have usefully employed it in the amelioratio 
of their landa, would not be in a condition t« 
restore it in specie ; and hence this operatJoo 
of the goveminent completely failed. 

It is not to be denied that since the last war 
which broke out between Spain and Prance 
in 1793, Mexico has suffered from time to time 
great losses in specie. Besides the situadot, 
the net revenue of the king and the property 
of individuals, several miUions have annuaUy 
passed into Enrope; as gratuitous gifts for the 
maintenance of a war, considered by the lower 
people as a war of religion. These contribn* 
tions were not always the effect of the enthv- 
siasra produced by the sermons of the monks 
and the proclamations of the viceroys; iot fre- 
quently the authority of the magistrates wu 
inteqKNed to ccnnpel the different townsfaipB to 
offer the vobintary gift, and to prescribe the 
amount of it. In 1797, long after the peace 
of Bale> an extraordinary loan was opened at 
Mexico, of which the produce amoanted to 
seventeen millions of piastres. This lai^ sum 
was sent to Madrid, and the retetute of the 
rojfoi farm (renta de tabaco) which generally 
yields a jMroduce d three millioos and a half 
of.fiastres^ was assigned as a hypothec to the 
Mexican creditors. These (acta are sufficient 
to show that the exportation of specie by the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Ac^pulco sometimes 
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exceed the produce of the coinage, and that 
.the operations of the ministry of Spain latterly 
have contributed to impoverish Mexico. 

In hct this diminution of specie vrotUd soon 
be severely felt, if for sev^til successive years 
the mint of Mexico should furnish fewer 
piastres, either on account of bad managemoit 
of the miues, which are now moat aboudaat, 
«r fi dimiaution ia the quantity of mercury 
nQC«Betkry for the Amalgamation vudu. The - 
position of a pq)uls^n of five or six millions 
of inhabitants, who from an unfavourable balfuice 
of trade ghoold experience an annual diminu- 
tion of their capita of more than fourteen mil- 
lionsof piastres, wouldhe very critical, if ever 
they were deprived of their' metallic wealth; 
for at preteot twenty miUions of piastres wnth 
of goods imp<Hted into Mexico, are exchttnged 
fw atx millions of piastres in produce of Mexjcao 
a^cohure, and fourteen millions of piastres in 
spbcte, which may be considered as drawn from 
the bowels of the e»rth. 

Ob. the other hand, had the kings of Spain 
governed Mexico by princes of their house 
' residing in the country, or if in consequmce 
of those events c^ which we have exan^les in 
the history of every age, the colonies had 
separated from the' mother country, Mexico 
would ha-ve lost oine miUions of specie less 
annttaUy, which were partly paid into thft 
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royal treMury of Madrid, and pifftly uodertbena- 
proper denomiii«tit>n of tiluados pftid in to the pro- 
vincial treasuries of the HavMHudi, F<H:toRioo, 
PensatM^a, and Maoilla. By allowii^ a free 
coOTSe to the national industry, by eooonrag^ing 
' ^;ricultare and manufa<AuMs the importation 
ftiH dirainiflh of ibwlf ; and it will then be ea^ 
for the ftlesicans to pay tb« valoe of forei^ 
cotnmodities with the pnnlMtions «f theirvum 
- mhI. The free culfeinAios «f the vine and the 
elire on the iaUe land of New t^pain; Utt 
free diitfQatiQn of spwits from ram, rice, and 
the grope ; the e^Mnrtatkm of fkrar 'Cnvoured Uy 
dke making of new roodaf the Increase at 
pbuatatloiu cf si^tir catte, cotton, ^and tobaeco ; 
tiie workmg of the iltm and mercury mines; 
and tiie msnofactuie of steel, will parhapi onci 
Amy becuDC more inexfaaustible Boarc«B of 
wieilth, than all the veiaa of' gold -and silvsr 
naited. Under more &,T0urable ecileniil 
drcnnntancea, the balaaee of trade tasj be 
fitTourable to New Spain, withcnt pilying thei 
accoHUt viitk has been opened for oaitartM 
between the two contmenbi eatar^ly wJIlt 
Mexican piastres. 

In tite present state of. the trade of T«rai, 
CnU! mid Aeaptdco, the total value «€ esportad 
^fricahoral produce, scarcely equals the Taloe 
Clothe sugar furaisked by the islmid of Ouba, 
wUeh anooata to 7,ASe,000 piastfes, adoHtti^ 
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Mily aQ cxportatioa of 188 chests of sng^n <^ 
16 arrobtts eacU uui Tahiing' ike price of the 
chest of sagw ^ fn^ piastres. Biat the im- 
poitatioo of Mexico which we calcidate on an 
Avenge at (wm^ mUlioiu ofpiaOres annaally, ai 
an object of the very highest importaace for 
the eommercial oatioBS of Etin^, who want 
an outlet for their maaufactures. We shall 
esil to mind oa this occasion, Ist. That the 
, Uuted States of North America, of which Ae 
exporttttioii in 1802* ftmoanted to 71^7,144 
doHars, exported in 17dl aalj to the value of 
19,000,000 dollars; 3nd. That England at 
the period of the greatest activity of its b-ade 
wiUi France in 1790, only imported into that 
country goods to the vahie of 5,700,000 piastres; 
and ard. That the exportation from England 
for Portugal and Germany in 1790 did not 
exceed* the ftmner 7,600,000 piastres, and the 
latter 12^00,000 piastrest. - These data vee 
sofflcient to explain, why towards the end of 
the last centorj Great Britain made so many 
eflbrts to procure a share of the trade between 
the Peninsnlaand Meifico. 

In claHsiog the pcarts of Spanish America , 
aecinrding to the impoartance of their trade. Vera i 
CroE and the Havanah occupy the first rank. 

• See note O. at the Aid of thitf volume. 

I Pk^fidr, emmtnut aSm, 1801. PL v. vUL and x. 
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An enormous mass of business was transacted 
there during the last war, in the- short space of 
time when the entry' of neutral Tessels into the 
colonies was permitted by the court of Madrid. 
"^e may .rang'e the other ports in the following 
order: Lima, Carthag'ena, Buenos-Ayres, la 
Guayra, Guayaquil, Porto Rico, Cumana, Santa 
MaHa, Panama, and Portobello. 

To enable the reader to judge uf the relaHtx 
activittf of the trade of the Spanish colonies of 
America, I shall succinctly specify the value 
of the exports and imports of several of the 
above ports. My object is merely tn fdmish 
here such general results as may be interesting 
to political ectHiomy aud the science of trade. 
All the minute details are reserved for the notes, 
which will accompany the hbtorical account of 
my travels to the equinoctial regions. 

Vera Cruz. Importation, 15 millions of 
piastres. Exportation (not including the pre- 
cious metals) five millions of piastres. 

Movant. Exportation in native produce,, 
eight millions of piastres, of which 31,600,000 
kilogrammes* or 6,320,000 piastres in sugar 
' (valuing the chest of sugar at 40 piastres); 
535,000 kilogrammesf or 720,000 piastres in 
wax (the arroba at 18 piastres) ; 625,000 kilo- 

• 69,678,000 lb. noird. T\aM. 
t 1,157,6251b. »oird. TVmi. 
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gramines* or 250,000 piastres in coffee, (the 
UToba at five piastres). The exportatioo of 
mgat which was nex.t to nothing l>efore 1760, . 
amounted in 1792 to 14,600,000 kilo^ranitaes; 
to 1796 to 2-1 inillions of kilogrammes ; and 
from 1799 to 1803 at an average to 33.300,000 
kilt^rammes aoonally. In 1802, tha harvest 
of sugar was. so abundant, that the exportation 
rose to 40,880,000 kilogrammesf ; so that this , 
branch o{ trade has been almost tripled in ten 
years. The customs of the Havauah amounted , 
between 1799 and 1803 at an average to 
2,047,000 piastres annually; and in 1802 they 
exceeded 2,400,000 piastres. The total 
amount of the trade of the Havanah is 20 mil- 
lions of piastres. 

Lima. Importation, five millions of piastres. 
Exportation, (including the precious metals) 
seven million of piastres. 

Carth^ena, including the small adjoining 
ports of Rio Hacha, Santa Marta, and Porto- 
bello, connected together by the most intimate 
pommercial relations. Exportation of the pro- 
duce of native agriculture, without including' 
the precious metals, 1,200,000 piastres, where- 
of 1,500,000 kilogrammes of ct>tton, 100,000 
kilogrammes of sugar, 10,000 kilogrammes of 

■ l,S78,125Ib. avoird. Traiu. 
t 90,140,400 tt). avoird. Tratu. 
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indigo, 400,000 kilogrammes of Brazil wood, ' 
100,000 kilogrammes of quinqaiiia of New 
Grenada, 1000 kilogrammes of balm of Tola, 
and 6000 kUdgrammes of ipecacoaDa*. Im- 
portation, four millions of piastres. 

Xa Gwxyroj the principal port of the province 
of Caracal. From 1796 to ISOOf, the expor- 
tation amounted at an avenge to 1,600,000 
' piatitres annually, of which 2,985*000 kilogram- 
mes of cocoa, 99,000 kilograntmea of indigo* 
354,000 kilogrammes of cotton and 192,000 
kilogrammes of coffee. Bat from 1789 to 
1796 the importation might have been taken ' 
at an average of 2,362,000 piastres annually]:; 
and the exportation in native produce at 
£,739,000 piastres, of which 4,775,000 kilo< 
grammes of cocoa, 886,000 kilogrammes of 
indigo, 204,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 166,000 
kilogrammes of coffee, and 73,000 hides. 

GuayaquiL Exportation in native produce 

* L« BmciOa or jpecacuana, which cornea into Europe 
tbtough the Spaaiah porta and throu^ the contraband 
trade <^ Jamaica, ii die root of the Ptt/chctria emeticot aaA 
BOt of the CaUcocca of Blrotero, or the Vicla emttka of Mutti, 
at tome botanida have adnnced. Tltia P^dotrla wat 
examiiled hj M. Boiqiland and myaelf, on aaceadiog the 
firer Magdalen near Badillaa. We muat not confound tba 
^MDJdi with the Braziliao ipecacuaoa. 

f Depona, iL p. 4S9. 

X According to the official papara which I ihall publiah 
in the fint TOlvao of the bialorical accooDt of my tiaTela. 
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$60,000 piaatrei, whereof three millions of kilo- 
grammes of cocoa. Importatitm, 1,200,000 
piastres. 

Cunuma, (inclading the small at^oining port 
of Nuera Barcelona). Importation^ one mil- 
lion of piastres. Exportation 1,300,000 pias- 
tres, whereof 1,100,000 kilogrammes of cocoa, 
600/)00 kilogrammes of cotton, 6000 males> 
1,200,000 kilogrammes of Tast^o or sah 

' meat. 

These valuations are fonnded on information 
procured by me in the course of m; travels in. 
America. The Balances were struck from 
the declarations at Uie customs ; and no 
account is taken of the c<mtraband except 
in the table of the commerce of Cartha- 
gena and Comana! The whole c^ these data 

. will enable us to take a g^ieral view of the 
balance of trade of the whole of Spanish Ame- 
lica. It is onlj by comparing the commerce 
of Mexico with that of the other colonies, 
that we can be enabled to judge of the 
pobtical importance of the country which 
I have endeavoured to mak« known' in this 
wwk. I begin first with ctdlecting into 
one table what the Spanish custom-house 
bo<^ contain, respecting the balance of trade 
between the mother country and the colonies 
before and after the famoua r^ulation of 
1778. 
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We are struck in this ta1)le* with the want 
of agreement between the paj^ial data. The 
year 1778 and 1788 difira* the most from tho«e 
which immediately precede them, and yet these 
two years, in which trade does not appear to 
have followed its natural course, are cited by 
all the authors who treat of the beneficent 
influence of the regulation of the Count de 
Galvez on the progress of the national indastry 
and prosperity of the colonies. The yeuv 1784 
and 1785 exhibit exam|d^ of an extraordinary 
commercial activity, because after Uie peace 
of Versailles, the productions of the colonies, 
which had been accumulating during the war, 
flowed all at once into Europe. The peace 
of Amiens recently exhibited a similar but 
still more remarkable phenomenon. In 1803 
the port of Cadiz alonef received from the 

* The result in tbu table for the fire jrean preceding 
1753 diffen from that, given by Raynal (vol. ii. Ut. vi.], 
because that celebrated author did not enter mto the 
account, the importations and exportotions of the Spaniih 
West India Islands. The balance of ITIS is taken from the 
Tablam de t^Etpagae of M. Baurgomg, T. iL p. 390. For 
lT84i and 1785 see Dmatnier, Encyd. mtUunL, art. EtpaglUt 
p. 322. The imports and exports of 1784 are specified in 
the work ofPage, T. i.p. Il5>and30a The exports from 
dte ports of Spain to the colonies in national goods, were 
▼alaed in 1789 at 7,<90,000 piastres ; in 1?90 at 5,100,000 
piMtres; in 1791 at 5,800,000 piastres; and in 1792 at 
I3,Sa(M)00piasUes. f Z-oJonfe, T. iv. p. 388.) 

f Cadiz in 1802 received 64v742,033 piaMrw in gold 
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di^rant ports .of America in colonial produce 
snd precious metals the ralae of 406,00(^000 
lirres toumois* a mm equal to the total impor- 
tation of En^landf in 1790. 

The teUes which go by the deceitfial deno- 
mination of balance tf trade, convey no nseiU 
tDformation, except when they contain averages 
of a great number of years. In this point of 
view the first result in the preceding table 
appears preferable to the rest ; and this resalt 
would even be of great importance for tike 
history of American trade, if we were sure of 
the accuracy of an operation executed in Ae 
custom-house of Cadiz from the registers of 
six years, between 174Buid 17A3. 

The produce of the mines which annually 
flows into Europe, and which is included in the 
objects of exportation from the colonies, may 
be divided into three portions ; the first which is 
extremely small belongs to American colonists ^ 
settled in Spain ; the second'from eight to tune 
millions of piastres, enters the royal treasury, 
as die net revenue of all the American colooiei ; 

and tSver botli cobed and in Hieota, sad ooImusI pntfaws 
to the nine of 27,096^14 pintret. 

• dl6fiS»fi7* Bteribg. TVnw. 

t CrauiMrce «f E^Isod viih all pvtt of Um woiU, 
sccentmg to MCoitttilsMt bdbcePaiiBmtatrlv^ttatiaa 
ia 17S0 18 nffliam ttetliogi in ISOO 88 auUuali 
cxpoibttiiia ia 1790^ 9» ailUoM itediog ; in 1800 M ■& 
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»&d the third vhicftt is die mast conndeKiUet - 
■ertes te pay Hkm «Kceai <^ tlie trnportation* 
from Saro)ie into the Spanish coknies. Whoi 
ve ore informed thai in 1785^ America, sorit 
uitft Spaia precaoas metals and agnookiinA 
produce (en plata y fmtos), to tlie aatovM «f 
6d miUtens of jnastreSf and that ;d>e «Blg^ 
recared goods in retom to tbe valos of 98 
uiUitfu of ' piaftras we might be ttempied to 
coDclttde that the net revenne of the king aaid 
the revenues of Spanish fiuniUes p«8seadiig 
estates in tbe New Continent amoant to 25 
raillioDs of pasb^t per anuBm. Nothing* how* 
ever, would be nuire &lse than sach a condhi- 
sion; ifx the ntetaUic wealth of tbe colonies: 
not only serves to pay the debt contraciad ia 
Spain for the importation of ffiupepeeai avd 
Asiatic goods, which have been registered in' 
that coantry, bat it serves also ta pay eith^ at 
Gaidat or Barcelona Et^lish draughts for the 
balaoBCe of goods sOingg^ed from Jamaica and 
Trinidad into the coasts of Mexico, Caraoas* 
and New Girenada. 

In general the registere of Spaoi&h ciMtoaiB 
throw ?«ry little lig^ on the great preitWm ! 
what is the value of the goods and eommodltie*' 
of Europe and Asia, annually wanted by the' 
SpaaisJk ooloniee in the present state of emli- 
astioB? TiD throw light on tba ^Mutnon, it 
is more impoitant to know the extent'cf Ae 
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-waaU of America than to know accurate! j 
what active share ihe mother country has 
httiierto had in supplying' the colonies. Besides 
tltt denoDUDation of national goods which we 
find used in all Uie commercial tablet) cf Spain, 
merely indicates that the merchants have sue- 
eeeded in passing such or such a qntuitity of 
goods at the custom-house for the produce of 
the i^picuHure or manufactures o£ thePenin- 
sida. The Spanish industry has made consi- ' 
derabte progress in late years ; but it would be 
a gross error to judge of tlie rapidity of that 
progress from the custom-house b^oks. 

To knoW' as nearly as possible the value of 
the importations of Spanish America, I 
endeavoured to inform myself on the spot in 
each province, of the state of commerce of the 
principal ports ; I procured information relative 
to the goods registered, and tht^e which were 
smuggled ; and I turned in a particular manner 
my attention to those years^ when, either from 
a free trade with neutrals, or from the sale of 
prizes, a province was glutted with European 
and East India commodities. After discussing 
with many intelligent merchants the tables of 
commerce which I have given above, and of 
which the most were formed under the care of 
the consulados, I deemed myself warranted in 
fitisf on the following numbers, which seem 
tome to approach the nearest to the truth. 
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IniportatioD and Exportation of the Spanish 
Colonies of the New Continent. 
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. The estimates of population in this table are 
founded on my owaresearchee *. 

The same Table demonstrates that if Asia 
took no share in the commerce of America, the 
Quuuiacturin^ nations of Europe would actually 
have an annual sale of goods in the Spanish 
colonies, to the value of 310,000,000 livres . 
toumoai. or ^,3C0,00O piastres f. This enor- 
moos importation is (mly balanced by 
160,000,000 livrea^, or thirty millions and i 

* I am sarprbed to see that aa estinsblei and in other 
reipecto reiy accurate author, M. Depom, hds advanced, 
that in 1802, the capitania general of Caracas, contained 
218,400 bUclffl, (Voj/age S !a Terre Feme, T.'i. p. 178- 
KaA^\.) He auumef this number, because in the be- 
ginning of his work be supposes llie slave* to conitituta 
tkrte taUht of the whole populatjon, which he estimates At 
738,O0O«)ttlB. How could M. Ceponi who resided several 
j^an in that fine country, admit one negro for every three . 
'inbabitanU? Even the Island of Cuba, in 1803, bad not 
the half of the number of slaves which thia author supposes 
in the capkaitia general ftt Caracas. I mean .to prove in 
ao^ther place, that in the provincfe of Veoezuela, the num. 
ber of Mack slaves and mulatto«a does' not exceed ont 
fourteenth of the whole population. It. vrilt be of impOTt- 
ance to enter minutely into the discussion of this foet, 
becaosa it is interesting to the prosperity and political tnwt' 
qnillity <tf the colonics. 

t «IS,4M,000 sterling. Tntu. 

% In oenpasing the ezports tf Spaniah and flnvign goods, 
Ttloed aoc<vding to the cnstmn-house booht of Spain, with 
tho imfortB of thpaa same goods 'vahiad in tb« yorM «f 

TOI« IV. K ' 
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half of piastres, the value of the produce bf the 
celonial agriculture. The excess of the im- 
portation, which amounts to 150,676,000 livres, 
, or 28,700,000 piastres, is paid in gold, and sil- 
ver extracted from the mines of America. 
Now we know frvm what has been already 
related, that the value of the precious metals 
which annually flow fix>m America into Europe 
amounts to 38 millions and a half of piastres, 
or 202,125,000 livres ; and if we deduct from 
this sum the 28,700,000 piastreii destined to 
pay the excess of' the importations over the 
exportations, there remain 9,800,000 piastres, 
or 51,450,000 livres, which are nearly equiva- 
lent to the rents of the American propriettva 
resident in the Peninsula, joined to the quantity 
of gold and silver which annually enters into the 
treasury of the king of Spain as net revenue of 
the colonies. From the whole of these pre- 
mises we may draw the following conclusion, 
of which the knowledge is very important for 
political economy j that in the beginning of the 
I9th century, the value of the imports of Spa- 
America, we mmt not forget that the latter exceed the 
former, Ut. Becautie the goods arrived in America have 
paid the erport duties in Spain, Sdly. Because their prica 
is increased by the fieight^ the difference of the currency, 
and the duties on entry. These considerations have been 
neglected by several authors, and by uniting numbers 
not oompaiable with one aootber, they have obtainsd 
contradictory rwults. 
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ni^ America is almost equal to the produce of 
the mines, when we retrench the value of colo- 
nial ^cultural exports, the piastres which 
enter into the royal treasury at Madrid, and the 
inconuderable sums which the colonists resident 
in Europe draw from Ameiica. 

When we examine on this principle the 
cccotmts of importation of gold and silver into 
Spain, and compare them with the produce of 
the mints of America, we may easily perceive how 
mnch the greatest number of authors who have 
treated of the Spanish commerce, have exagve' 
rated the amount of the fing^lish contraband 
tn)de, and the profits of the Jamaica merchants. 
We read in works of great circulation, that th« 
English before 1766, gained by the contraband 
trade more than twenty millions of piastres per 
annum ; when we add this sum to the quantity 
of gold Mid silver registered at Cadiz, as arriv- 
ing from the colonies, either on account of tha 
king, or in payment of Spanish goods, we find 
- a mass of silver which very much exceeds the 
real produce of the mines. Notwithstanding 
the contraband which is carried on oil the coast 
of Caracas, since the English have got posses- 
sion of the islands of Trinidad and Curasao, it 
appears that the fraudulent importation of goods 
in all Spanish America has not amounted during 
the last years of peace to mora than a fourth part 
of the whole importation. 
K 3 
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It remains for iis to speik at the end of this 
chapter of the epidemical disease which pre- 
vails on the eastern coast of New Spain, and 
which during a great part of the year is an ob- 
stacle sot only to European CMumerce, bnt also 
to the interior communications between the 
shore and the table land of Anahuac. The port 
of Vera Cruz is considered as the principal seat 
of the yelkne fever {vomito prieto, or negro). 
Thousands of Europeans landii^c in Mexico at 
the period of the great heats fall'victims to tliis 
cruel epidemic. Some vessels prefer landing- at 
Vera Cruz in the be^aning' of winter wheA the 
tempests de ios n&rtes begin to rage, to the 
exposing themselves in summerto lose the greater 
part of their crew from the effects of the vomito, 
and to midergo a long quarantine on their return 
to Europe. These circumstances have fre- 
quently a very sensible influence on the supply 
of Mexico and the price of commodities. Thift 
destructive scoui^ produces still more teri^iu 
^ects on the interior commerce. The mines 
are in want of iron^ steel, and mercury, wheai- 
ever the cwnmnnieation is interrupted between 
Xalapa and Vera Cruz. We have already seen 
that tlw commerce between pmisce and pio- 
vinee is carried on by caravans of mnka ; and 
the muleteeii as wcfi as the merchants who in- 
habit the cold and tesnp«rate regionB of the 
interior of New Spain aie afraid of deaoending 
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towank the coast, so long as the vomito prevaila 
at Vera Cruz. 

In proportKm as ' the commerce of this port 
haa increased, and Mexico has felt the want of 
■ Boore active communicatkn with Europe, the 
(tisadTantagfes arinng from the insahibrity of the 
a(r on the coast, have been abo more gTavelj 
felt. The epidemic which prevailed in 1801 
and 1802, gave rise to a politicai qnestioti which 
was not agibited' with the sam^ viYacity in 
1793, or in former periods, when the yellow 
fever committed still more dreadfiil ravages. 
Memoirs were presented to the government for 
tbeducuBsioD of the proMem,. whether it would 
he better to rase the town of Vera Cruz, and 
eompel the inhabitants to setUe at Xalapa, or 
some other point of the Cordillera, or to tiy 
some new meuos of rendering the port more 
healthy. This last resolution- would merit a 
preference, the fortificati<ms having cost more 
duw fifty mUlitms of piastres, and the port, 
however bad, bemg the only one which on the 
easterp coast can afford any shelter to vessels 
of war. Two parties have arisen in the country, 
of which tlw one desires the destruction, and 
the other the i^grandizement of Vera Cruz. 
Ahhoogfa the gove^ment i^peured for some ■ 
time to incline to the first of ibme parties, it is 
pTobaUe that this great process, in which the 
ptifvrtj of gja^e— t^ouatid iodividualfl; ahd the 
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fortune of a great number of powerful famiHes, 
from their wealth, is at stake, will be by ' tarns 
suspended and renewed without ever comii^ 
to a termination. At my passing through Vera 
Cruz, I saw the cabUdo undertake to build a 
new theatre, while at Mexico the assessor of 
the viceroy was composing a long tn/orme> to 
prove the necessity of destroying the town, as 
being the seat of a pestilential disease. 

We have seen that in New Spain, as well as 
in the United States, the yellow fever not only 
attacks the health of the inhabitants, but also 
undermines their fortunes, either from the stag- 
nation of interior trade, which it occasions, or 
by the obstacles which it throws in the way of 
foreign commerce. Hence, whatever relates 
to this disease, interests the statesman as wdl as 
the observing naturalist. The insalubrity of the 
coast, which fetters commerce, facilitates in 
other respects the military defence of the coun- 
try against the invasion of a European enemy ; 
and to complete the political view of New 
Spain, it remains for us to examine the nature of 
the malady which renders the stay at Vera 
Cruz so formidable to the inhabitants of the 
cold and temperate regions. I shall not here 
enter into the details of a nosographical descrip- 
tion of the vomito prieto. A great Dumber of 
observations which 1 collected during my 
residence in the two hemiiq[^res, is reserved 
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for the hiatoricat 'accoaut of iny travels ; and 
I shall confioe mysdf here to an iodication of 
the most remarkable facts, distiaguisluDg care- 
fully the incoutestible results of observation, 
firom whatever belongs to physiological con- 
jecture. 

The typhus, which the Spaniards designate 
by the name of black vomiting (vomiio prieto) 
has lonig prevailed between the mouth of the 
Rio Antigua and the present port of Vera 
Craz. The Abbe Clavigero* and some other 
writers, affirm that this disease appeared for the 
firat time in 1725. We know not on what this 
assertion, which is so contrary to the traditions 
preserved among the inhabituits of Vera Cruz* 
is founded. No anttent document informs us of 
the first i^pearanceof this scourge ; for through- 
out all the warmer paft of equinoctial America, 
who-e the termites and other destructive insects 
abound, it is infinitely rare to find papers which 
go fifty or sixty years back. It is believed how- 
ever at Mexico as well as Vera Cruz, that the 
old town, now merely a village* known by the 
name of La Ant^uOf was abandoned towards 
the end of the 16th century f, on account of the 
disease which then carried off the Europeans. 

Long before the arrival of Cojrtez, thers has 

* Storia de Madco, T. i. p. 117. 
t See Vol. II. p. 253. 
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abnofit periodically prevailed m New Spaio, 
an epidemical disease, called by t^ natives 
matlazahuatl, - which several audiors* have 
confounded with the vomito, or yellow fever. 
This plague is probably the same as Aat which 
in the' eleventh century, forced the Tokeics to 
-continue their emigprationa southwards. It made 
^eat rav^es among' the Mexicam in 1545, 
1576, 1736, 1737, 1761 and 1763 ; but as we 
have already observed f, it differs essentially 
from the vomito of Vera Cruz. It attacked few 
except the Indians or copper-coloured race, 
and raged in the interior of the country on the 
central table luid at twelve or thirteen hundred 
toises above the level of the sea. It is true, no 
doubt, that the Inttians of the valley of Mexico, 
who perished by tfaoussinds in 1761, of tlie 
matlaztUiWUl, vconited blood at the nose Mid 
month; but these A«nt(tteme>ec frequently occur 
under the tropics, aceompanying biUous frtuucal 
(ataxignea) fevers ; and they were also ob- 
served in the epidemical disease, whidi m 1759 
prevailed over all South America, from, Potosi 
and Oruro, to Quito and Popayan, and which 
from the incomfJete description of XJlIoa ^ ^^^ 
a typhis peculiar to the elevated regions of the 
Cordilleras. • The physicians of tite United 

*' Letter of Abate in the Vtg^e dc Giappe. 

+ See Vol. L p. 117. 

:( Nottdat Atnerieana*, p. SOO. 
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Btates who adopt the f^Dion that, tile ygUow 
fever origfinated in the ooontry itself, thii^ the j 
- discovm" the disease in the pettt which prevailed 
in 1635 and 1612 * aimong the red mbn of Ca. 
bnda and New England. From Uie little whidi 
we know of the matktzi^uatl of the Mexica&i, 
we mis^t be inclined to believe, that in bo^ 
AmericaB from the remoteBt periods, the oo|»peT>- 
coloured race has been nibject to a ^aease, 
which in its complicationB resembles in KFcnd 
faspects the yellow feyer of Vera Cnu and 
Philadelphia, bnt which difibrs essentiaUj ironi 
it l^ the &cility with ^vhidi it is propagated in 
a cold Bone, where the thermometer during the 
day remains at ten or twelve centigrade de- 
grees t. 

It is certain that the Mnttfe, which is ende- 
Bucal at Vera Craz> Carthagena, and tiK Ha- 
vannah, ii tin same disease with the yeUow 
timrj which since die year 179^ has never 
ceated to oiHict the inhabitantb elf Ae United 
States. This identity, against lyhich a vexy 
waaiX ntimber of physiciaQs in Eon^ kave 

• StMm$ ^/Mk M maxima fmr^ 1801^ p. IS. 
GooUa relaWf tbe TemarkaMe ftct lliat in At pat wM ch 
prevuled in 1612 among the PawkaanawhuttB, near Nav 
nymoutli, the aldn of the infected lodiana was of a yellow 
)iae. 

I 50* and £3" of Fahreabeit. . Tranu ' 
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started doubts * is generally acknowledge by 
those.of die faculty who have visited the island 
of Cuba and Vera Cruz, as well as the coast of 
the United States, and by those who have 
carefully studied the excellent nosological 
descriptions of MM. Makittrick, Rmh, Valen- 
tin,, and Luzurii^u. We shall not decide 
whetho- the yellow fever is perceptible in the 
ccmsut of H^crates, which is followed, like 
several remittent bilious fevers, by a vomiting of ' 
black matter; but we think that the yellow 
fever has been sporadical in the two continents, 
since men bom under a cold zone, have exposed' 
themselves in the low regions of the torrid zone, 
to an air infected with miasmata. Wherever 
the exciting causes, and the irritability of the 
organs are the same, the disorders which origi- 
nate iirom a disorder in the vUal functions 
ought to 9ssnme the same ^pearancet. , . 

It is not tabe wondered at, that, .at a period 
-when the communications between, the Otd and 
New Ccfftinent, were far from Dumerobs, and 
when the number of Europeans who annually 
frequented the West India Islands, was still 
smaller,' a disease whidi only attaeks.the indi- 
viduals who are not seasoned to the climate, 
should have very^ little engaged the attention of 
the physicians of Europe. In the 16th and 

* Arejida, de la _fiebre amariila de Cadiz, T. i. p. I4S. 
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17th century, the mortality must not have been 
so great ; 1st. Because at that period the equi- 
noctial regions of America wei-e only visited by 
Spaniards and Portugaese, two nations of the 
soudi of Europe, less exposed from their con- 
stitution, to feel the fatal Elects of an exces- 
sively hot climate, than the Ehiglisb, Danes, and 
other inhabitants of the north of Europe, who 
DOW frequent the West India Islands ; 3dly. 
Because in the Islands of Cuba, Jamaica, uid 
Haity, the iirst ' colonists were not assembled 
together in such populous cities as were after- 
wards built ; 3dly. Because on the discovery 
of continental America, the Spaniards were 
less attracted by commerce towards the shore 
which is generally warm and humid, and pre- 
ferred a residencie in the interior of the country 
on elevated table lands, where they fotmd a 
tanperature analogous to that of their native' 
country. In fact, at the commencement of the 
^mquest, the ports of Panama and Nombre de^ 
IHos *, were the only ones where there was a 
great concourse of strangers ; but from 1585 
the residence at Panama I was as much dreaded 
by the Europeans as in our times a rendence 
at Vera Cruz, Omoa, or Porto Cabello. It 
cannot be denied, from the facts related by 

* Nombre de Dkw, titaated to the eait ofForto BeDo^ 

wu abandoned in 1S84. 
t Pabro de CUgOt c S. p.ff. 
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Sydenham and other excellent obserrers, tfafit 
under certain cirimmHtances germs of new dis- 
eases may be developed * ; but there is nothing 
to prove that the jellow fever has not existed 
for seTCral oentnries in the equinoctial regions. 
We must not confound the period at which a 
disease has been first described, on account of 
ite having ctunmitted ^adfiil ravages in a short 
space of time, with the period of ite first ap 
pearanoe. 

'The oldest description of the yellow fever, 
is that of the Poitugueze physician Joam Fer^ 
reyra da Rosaf, *bo observed the epidemic 
which prevailed at Olinda in Brazil, between 
1667 and 1604, tartly after a Portugueze army 
had made the oonqnest of Pernamboco. We 
know in the Beaae manner with certainty, that 
in 1601 the yeUow ferer manifested itself at 
tte island of Barfaadoes, where it went by the 
name ai iendal ftver, withont tfce smallest- 
[nwof appearing that it was brought there by 
vessels freoi Pemambuco. UUoa %, speaking of 
the dtofHrnMidas, <»■ fevers to which Buropeans 
are exposed m Uieir orrivd in the West {ndies, 

* Se^ re^e«Ung «a afiecUon of tht larynx, wbicb pr«- 
Tftib epidemicallj at Otaheite, since the amT«l of.i Spaniah 
vend, Vanoomer, T. i. p. 175. 

t TrMado da cotatibufOM ftttiknciii dt PeraifmiMD, 
por Joam Ferrofra da Rota, em Liiboa, IQ&li. 

t roi/ag«tT.lf.UtaAUa. 
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relates that according to the opinion of the 
people of the country, the vomito prieto w 
unknown, at Saint Martha and CarthE^na be- 
fore 1729 and 1730, and at Carth^ena pre- 
vious to 17^. The first epidemic of Soiat 
Martha was described by Joan Josef de Gas- 
telbondo* a Spanish pltysician. Since that 
period the yellow fever has seyeral times raged 
oat of the West India Xdands and Spaniah 
America, on the Senegal, in the United States f^ 
atMal^a, Cadiz^, Leghorn, and according to 
the excellent work of Cleghom, even in the 
Island of Minorca §. We have thought it 
proper to relate these facts, , many of wlttdi ar* 
not generally known, because they throw sMne 
light on the nature and cause of this cruel dis- 
ease. The opinion that the epidemics wlueh 
since 1793 have nearly every year afficted 
North America, differ essentially from those 
wtuch for centuries have prevailed at Vera 
Cruz, and that the yellow fever was imported 
from the coast of A&ica into Grenada* and 
from thMice into Philadelphia is equally destitut« 
of foundation with the hypothesis formerly verjr 

. * Liimriaga de la t^entara hiSota, T. i. p. ?■ 

t la 1741» 17*7, 1768. 

X At Cadis in 17S1. 17SS, 17M> 17M» 1746, IK^ 
sod M Mstagk in 1741. 

I In l7Mh 17«e— (Xommwi tatb.^ii*dtLmnuM 
180ftkp.65.) 
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generally believed, that a squadron from 
Siam introduced thevomito into America*. 

In all climates men appear to find dome 
consolation in the idea that a disease considered 
as pestilential is of forei^ origin. As malig- 
nant fevers easily originate in a numeroos crew 
cooped up in dirty vessels, the beginning of an 
epidemic may be frequently traced to the period 
of the arrival of a squadron ; and then instead 
of attributing the disease to the vitiated air 
contained in vessels deprived of ventilation, or to 
' the effects of an ardent and unhealthy climate 
on sailors newly landed, they affirm, that it 
was imported from a neighbouring port, where 
a sqnadron or convoy touched at, during its na- 
vigation from Europe to America. Thus we 
frequently hear in Mexico, that the ship of war 
which brought such or such a viceroy to Vera 
Cruz, has introduced the yellow fever, which 
for several years had not prevailed there ; and 
in this manner during the season of great 
heat, the Havannah, Vera Cruz, and the ports 
of the United States mutually accuse one ano- 
ther of communicating the germ of the con- 
ti^on. It is with the yellow fever as with 

* Labai't Voyage aux liUt, T. i. p. 73. Respecting the 
pb^ue of Boullam ia Africa, see CMt/wlm on PtttibntM 
FexT, p. 61 ; MUier, HUtoire de Ui^fievre de Naa Yordc, 
p 61 i and' Fafmy, Taikatt At Sol d« PAmmqve, T. K. 
p* SS4. • 
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the mortal typhus, known by the name of 
oriental pest, which the inhabitants of Egypt 
attribute to the arrival of Greek vessels, while 
in Greece and Constantinople, the same pest is 
considered as coming fi-om Rosetta or Alexan- 
dria *. 

Pring^e, Lind, and other distinguished phy- 
sicians consider our summer and autumnal bi- 
lious affections, as the first degree of yellow 
fever f. A feeble analogy is also discoverable 
in the pernicious intermittent fevers which pre- 
vail in Italy, and which have been described 
by Lancisi Torti, and recently by the cele- 
brated Franck | in his treatise of general noso- 
logy (nosographie). It is affirmed that from 
time to time in the Campagna .di Roma, indi- 
Tiduals have been seen to die with nearly all 
the path(^fnomonical signs of yellow fever, 
icterus, vomiting, and hemorrhages. NotwiUi- 
standing these resemblances whioh are not acci- 

* Pugnet, tur let fievret du Levant a det ^N<tll«, p. 97 
and 831. 

t L^td tur let valadiet det Europeent, dant let pays 
ehaudt, p. 1*; Berikt, Precu htttorique de la vialadie yw 
ar^ite en Andalimtie, en 1800, p. 17. 

t JPetrut Fhuui de cvrandit htmdmm morbis, T. i. p. 
150. The uiaiogy obierroble between the cholera mor6ut, 
&K bilioui fever and tiie gutro adynamioal fever, has been 
indicated with much sagaci^ in the beautiful work of M. 
Finel, NoK^apMe PhUottff^i^ue. (Srd edition) T; i. p. 4^ 
■iid47. 
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dental, we may f»Hislder the yellow fever 
wherever it assumes the character of an epidemi- 
cal disease, as a tj/phus sui generis, which par' 
ticipates both of the gastric and ataxcnadyna- 
mical feTers*. We shall distinguiiA conse- 
quently the bilious stationary fevers, and the 
intermittent pernicious fevers which prevail on 
the banks of the Orinoco, on the coast which 
extends from Cumana to Cape Codera, in 
the valley of the Rio de la Magdalena, at Aca- 
pulco^ and in a great number of other humid 
and unhealthy places visited by us, frimt the 
vamito prieto, or yellow fever, which exerts 
its rftv^es in the West Indies, at New Orleans, 
and Vera Cruz. 

The vomito prieto, has never appeared hiUter- 
-to on the western coast of New Spain. The 
lAhabitants of the coast, which extends from 
the mcHdh of the Rio Papagallo, by Zac'atula 
and Ccdtma, to San Bias, ai:« subject to g^astrie 
fevers, which frequently degenerate intoadyna- 
nrical fevers ; and we might say that a bilious 
constitution prevails almost continually in these 
arid and burning plains intersected with small 
marshes, which serve fwr abodes to the croco- 
da«Bt. 

* Jt^wjgrwpU;, T. i. p. 1S9— 15S, and p.a)ft. Mr. Vmutk 
dnigBUesAeydloirfeTerliy Ae name af jUrir gaUrk^ 
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At Acapnico, bilkiu? fevfffs aftd the cftofef^f^ 
Mor&u« OTe veiyfreqaeBil ; jmd tlie Mexicans 
who' descend firomUie table land- to ^puriihase' 
goods on" the arrival of tlJe-'~ galleon, a^e' but 
too frequently the victiins of them: We have 
i^ady described the position of diat towri,' this' 
■tfortunate inhabitants of' \^ieh; tonii^ted' 
with' eurthqoakes and hart'itaneii, -breathe h- 
burning air, foil of roisects, and Vitiated 'by 
putrid emanations. FoT % great i:»ftTt\of the* 
year they pereeive the sun only through a bed' ' 
of vapoitfs of an olive hue, which dct n6t. affect' 
the hygrometer placed 'in the lower tegions of 
the atmosphere. ■ On comparing the plans which 
■ I hare^ven of the two towns in my* alias of 
New -Spain, -we may'easily conjeoture that the 
heat must be still moT^ oppressive^ the air mOfe 
stagnant, and the existence of man more painftil 
at Ac'apulco) than at Vera Cruz. In the former 
of these two places, as well as ftt Guayra' and 
Santa Gmz in Teiieriffe, the houses are built 
against a wall of rock which heats the air by 
reverberation. The - basin of the p(»rt is so 
surrounded with mountains, that to give during 
the heats of summer some opening to the sea 
winc^ Colonel Don Josef Bairiero, CasteiUmo 
or governor of the Castle of Acapulco, caused a 
cut to be made through the mountain. This 
bold undertaking which goeS' in {.the country 
by the name of Ahra de @aa Nic(^Ui^ has uot 
vor.. IV. t 
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been vitbout utility. Obliged dmiag ny i^ 
udeace at Acspulca to paw several nighta ia 
the open air for the puipoi* of nuldsg a^n^a^ 
mical observatiraa» I constantly felt for two or 
three hooTB before nu-rise, when tha tei^re- 
ture of the sea waa vay difierent itom that of 
the Cratinent, a. nwll cHrrort of air niAA 
entered by the fareadi of San Nicolas. Thi* 
current is the more aalatary^ as the atmespfacie 
of Acapuloo is pusoped by the miasmate mkaA 
' exhale from a i marsh caUed the ei mtga tki 
autaht situated to the eastef the town. The 
stagnant water of thi» narsh disappears every 
year, which occamns the death of an innnM^ 
rable quantity «# sBiall thoracic fidbe8,af a land* 
laginons i^n, which the ladiaBa de^;iMit« l^ 
the name of jwpoyofe or ww farf *, althoogh dM 
true axvlotl of the lakes of Mexico (Siren |mb- 
ciformis of Shaw) differs essentially from it, 
and is only according to M. Cuvier, the htfva 
of a great salamander. These fishes, whidf 
by rotting in heaps difl^se emanations through 
the neighbouring air, are justly considered 
the principal muse of the putrid bilious 
fevers which [wevail on that coast. Betweot 
the town and the ctsii^, there are time £iur- 

• The oiolod of Acapuloo hss nothing in connmi wiA 
thatofthe T&ll^r of Mexico but its colour. It k a wsljr 
fiih with two dorsal £■% of la oUrt bnnm, ipe^ed will 
•mall j^ow aad Hoc ipots. 
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naces in wkicfa grent mwc s of sea-weed are 
calcinated. Notwithstanding' the specions 
tihenies oT IC MitdteU^* on the oxide of azote, 
Acap^c6 is one of Ae most unhealthy places 6i 
^ New Continent. Fei^aps even if this por^ 

* Accordutg to ^u» antkor, the oxidfi of vote, condderad 
M the cause of the malignant aad intermittent fevers, is 
ibsoriwd by the lime, and for that reason the healthiest 
parts ef England, France, and Sicily, are calcareoos fAnie- 
rieam JAt&a/ Repot, ToL II. p. *6.J The infliience oF 
rocks on tlie graat atrial ocean, puts us » mmd of the 
dreams' of the Abb£ Giraud Soolane, according to iriiom 
" tike boealu and amygdah>idB augment the electrical charge 
" of the atmosphere, and have an influence on the morala 
*' of the bhabit&nU, rendering them li^t headed, revo- 
" latWDary^ and iocUned to abaadon the religion of their 
s* aacoston." Wbatercr idea may be formed of the mtaa- 
MMia wliidi oeeaaion the iasalidwity of the air, it appean 
ecty inqnobaUe acooiding to the present state of our chenii- 
cat knowledge, that ternary or quartemary combinations of 
phosphorus, hydrogen, oxote, and Buljdnir, can be absorbetf 
by Ifaie, and psrticulaiiy by the carbonate of lime. Such 
h0irei«r, has been dte poBtiosl inAieaoe «f the theories of 
M. Mildhel^ io a oountry where the wisdinu of the mar 
gistrates is very jnstly admired, that while I was at quarmi- 
tine in the Delaware, on arriving from the West Indies at 
FbHaddphia,! sawolBcersof the committee ofHeahh, gravely 
caoae the opening of the batdnray to be pofaited with water 
ef Bhu^ Ihattho uplow or niasa» of the y^ow fbrer of the 
Haraanah which they suf^osed to exist in our vessel, should 
fixttadfeaabandofUnwofthreedauaMtres {OoKtaJbot) 
ia breadth. Was i( at aB nipilguig that our Spanish 
aailon tho<^t dian wu swaathkyiM^cal ia d>is pretended 
BWans of ditiBftciian f 

'%2 - 
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instead of being' frequented with vesselg from 
Manilla, Guayaquil, and other places situated 
under the torrid zone, '^'ere to receive vessels 
from Chili and -the north- west coast of America, 
and if the town were visited at the same time 
by a ^eater number of Europeans, or inha- 
bitants of the central table land, the bilious 
fevers would soon degenerate into yellow fever, 
and the germ of that malady would devetope 
itself at Acapnlco in a still more fatal manner 
than at Vera Cruz. 

On the east coast of Mexico, the north winds 
cool the air so that the thermometer falls to 
17° centegrude *, and af the end of the month 
of February, I have seen it remain for whole 
days under 21° f} while during the same pe- 
riod, the air being calm, at Acapulco it is at 
28" or '30° J. The latitude of Acapulco b 3' 
farther south than that of Vera Cruz ; and the 
high Cordilleras of Mexico shelter it from the 
currents of cold air which rush in from Canada 
upon the coast of Tabasco. The temperature 
of the air remains there in summer during the 
day almost continually between 30° and 36° of 
the centigrade thermometer §. 

I have observed that on all the coastB, the 

* 62°ofFahrenhrit Traiu. 

t eg*. 8 of Fahrenheit. TVatu. 

% 8V and 86*. 1' Fahmiheit. Trant. 

I Between SS* and 96*. 8 of Fohr. Trmw. 
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temperature of the aea has a great influence ou 
that of the neighbouring continent. Now the 
heat of the sea not only varies according to the 
latitude, bat aLso according to the number of 
shallows, and the rapidity of the currents which 
Bow from different climates. On the coast of 
Pern, under the 8* and 12° of south latitude, 
I found the temperature of the South Sea at 
its surface, from 15° to 16* centigradeg *, while 
out of the curmit which sets in strongly from 
the straits of Magellan towards Cape FariSa, 
the great equinoctial ocean is at a temperature 
otftcan 25°. to 26 f. Thus the thermometer 
fdl at Lima in the months of July and August, 
1801, to 1 JV 5' ^ and oranges will hardly grow 
there.' I observed also that the heat of the sea 
in February, 1804, at the port of Vera Cruz was. 
only from 20** to Zi" §, while at the shore of 
Acapuico I found it in March 1803, from 28* 
to 29" H. The union of all these circumstances 
increases the heat of the climate on the western 
coast. The heats are less interrupted' at Aca- 
ptdco than at Vera Cruz, and Ve may believe, 

* Between 59* and 60°. 8' of Falir. Trans. 

I From77Mo78*.8'of Fahr. Tram. 

t S6*3'ofFahr. Trant. 

J From 68° to 7 1°. 5' of Fahr, Trant. 
I From 82* 4' to 84* 2' of Fahr. Trant. Seti my 
Jtecueil d'Oiteryaliont Attronomi^ua, T, i p. 317. (n. 256 
and 559). 
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if ever the yellow fever begins to prevail in 
HiB former of these ports, ikat it will ccmimiM 
during the whole year, as in the idand of Tri- 
nidad, at Saint Lucia, and Cntayra, and 
wherever the mean temperat^es of the di£* 
ferent mouths only vary from S° to 3**. 

In ihe low regions of Mexico, as well as in 
Europe, the sudden suppression of tram^iratitnu ' 
it on* of the pHncipal occasional causes of the 
gastric or bilious fevers, especially of tho 
chokra mor&tu which is Eumoonced by sndi 
frightful symptoms. The climate of Actopulcoi 
of which the temperature is uniform throi^hont 
the diflerent part« of the year, grvn me to those 
nippreasions of transpiration, from the extraor- 
dinary coolness which prev&ib a few faoun be- 
(tue sun-rise. On that coast those penoo* 
who are not seasoned to the climate ran the 
greatest risks when they travM 1^ nigl^ with 
light clothing, or sleep in the open adr. At 
Cumana, and in other parts of equinoctial Ame- 
rica^ the temperature of Uie air (Hily dnaimshes 
towards sun-rise 1* or 3" centigrade ; by day the 

• From 3*. 6 to 5*. « of Fahr. Tram. The dif- 
fiersBcet of mean tanpertfure between the bottert tmi 
coklett motiths, are in Sweden, under the 63* 50' of 
latitade, 28*. 5 ; in Germany, under the 50" 5' of Ittitnde, 
23*. 2 ; in France, nnder the 4S* 50' of latitude; 21*. 4.; 
in Italy, under the 41* 54' of latitude. 20". 6; and in South 
America, under the 10" 27' of latitude 2° . 7 '• See my com- 
parative tables in the additions to Thornton** Chaniihy, 
(Tnuislatiftn of M, Rifiult) T, i, p. 106. 
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ihnmomeier is at 2S^ w iW, and by niglit at 
i8*orS^; but at Acapnlco I fomd the heat 
of the air by day 29* or 30** daring the night 
it kqit at S6*» and from tin-ee o'clock in lint 
morning, to nm-rise it saddenly fell to 17* ot 
18**. This change makes the stroogest impres> 
non on the organs. No where under the 
tropics did I ever feel so great a coolness daring 
tiie.Iatter half of the ni^t. It was like passing 
suddenly from summer to antnmn; and the 
ann was hardly risen when we began agmn to 
complain of the heat. In a climate where the 
health principally depends on the ftinctions of 
the ddn, and where the organs are affected widi 
the smalkat changM of temperature* acocdmg 
of the air to the extent of 10* or 13* occasicms 
anpi^Msion <tf transpiration very dangeroos to 
Bmopeans not seasoned to the climate. 

It has been &ltely affirmed that dte vomito 
ittTer prerailed in any part of the soathem 
hemisjrfiere^ and the canse of this phenomen<Hi 
haa been attributed to the oold beUeved to be 



* Tlte t a n^ mu ie of the air at Ooqnquil keept w 
valSaruij between as* and 39* cendgndai, tint ^inha. 
WtSDtBiXNBpUnflf cold when die th er w one te r toArimif 
ftUctoSS^ w84^. Thew phaMOMaa are verjr remadaUe 
iaaplijwo l agical print of tiew; and Aey prove that Ae 
exdtabHitjr of tbe orgtm b increaied 1^ tbe unifomi^t 
tad otmtlnued actfam af AoMnaf ^frnwAH. 
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peoidj4^ tp'tbat beonspbece^ I shall have oo- 
pasioa.to pfi^w in another place how. imich the 
diS^eacp ..of -te^np^r^tu^ .of coon^ifis situated 
XpfUffi ^qrlh and south of the Equator has bean 
■^xagg-eraliajd. The temperate part of South 
>i^erip% h^ the dimatc of a peninsulfi which 
.p^rrq>rs towards the south; and the summers 
su,^ ttot so hot t^iere, and the wmten not so rude 
.as- in .tiifif^. . coHptriea which under the tame 
.laVtu(}e, in , the uorthero hemisphere^ widen to- 
,^^:ds the north. The mean tcmporatuie 4^ 
,Bueno8 Ayres differs but little from that of 
-.(^adiz^.aud the.in^vence of the ice>|the accumn- 
^tioif of which is ^ndfjubtedly greater at the 
sotitht .^an at the north pole^ is hardly, felt 
below. t^e 48^. «f sp^ith latitude. .We. hare 
already s^m. that .the yellow fever , in fact, 
first raged at Qlinda in ,Brazil, in. the southern 
hemisphere, Mud carried off a great number of 
JBuropeans. The. same diseaee prevailed at 
£ruay.^^l' in .1740, ^nd in Uke beginning 
of ^lisi feiitury,,si,t Monte YideOf a. port in 
other respects so celebrated for the salubrity of 
' ^ts climate., 

.. .Fort ^H J^BTs back, pie vpva^Uo has never 
app^Bied'-'-.ou ■ any -point of :tke coaM of- the 
■Jtmith Sea With' tfce exception of the town of 
iTtnama. In this port as well as at the Callao* 

* LeUond, Obtenationt'tur la Jievrejmme, p. 204. 
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tbebegianing of thegfreat epidemics is most 
frequently marked iiy the arrival of some 
vessels {rom Cliilij not becaose that country 
which is^ one of the healtiuest and happiest of 
the efiitk can tFammit a disease which- does 
not exist there, but bacause its inhabitants 
transplanted into the tcnrid zone, experience 
with the same violence as the inhabitjants of 
tile north, the fatal effects of an air excessively 
.warm and vitiated from a mixture of putrid 
enanatioD^. The town of Panama u situated 
on aa arid toogne of land destitute of vegeta- 
tion ; but the tide when it falls leaves, exposed 
for a great way into the bay a lai^ extent 
of ground 'covered, with &cu8* olyse, and 
.medusae These httife of loanue plants 
and gelatiooBS mollnsci remain on the 
shore e3y>ofied to the heat of the sun. The 
air is infected by the decomposition of so 
many organic substances; and miasmiata 
of T^ry little influraice on the Qrgaqs 
of the natives^ have a powerful eSept 
on individuals bom in the odd regions of 
Eun^, or in those of the two Americas. Tl)£ 
causes o£ the iosahibrity of the .air are very 
different on the two coasts of the Isthmus. 
At Panama, where the vomito is endemicalf 
and where the tides are very strong, the shoee 
is considered as the origin cf the infection. 
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At Porto-Bello where remHteot bilicns fevers 
prevail aod where the tides aM scarcely senm- 
ble, the pntrid emanalitHis spiing^ from the 
rery rtrength of H» vegetal^oa, A few years 
agOt the forefltft whieh fxirer the mterior of Uie 
ifltiuniu, encoded fiKthe Tery gates of the 
tawn,aiidtke taookies eattered the gardeu of 
P<wto-Bc^ ia bends fer dte fruit. The «du- 
Urity of the air has considerably increased, 
since the governor Don Vicente Emparan, an 
enlightened administrator, gare orden for 
clearing away the wood in the neigfaboorfaood. 
The po5iti<m of Vera Croz bears more ana- 
loS7 to ^^ of Panama and Carthageaa, than 
to Forto-Belto and Omoa. The Corests vhieb 
cover Uie eastem dope of the CordiH««8| 
hardly extend to the farm of TSneero, where 
a less dense wood t^mmences, composed of 
JHimosa, Comigera, Varronia, and Capparis 
Breynia, which pri^ressively disappears at 
five or ax le^oes distance from the sea coast. 
The environs of Vera Cm are frightAdly 
arid. On arriving by the Xah^a road, we 
find near la Ant^ua, a few cocoa tree* whiA 
ornament the gardens of that village ; and th^ 
are tiie last great trees to be <&<»vered in the 
desert. The excessive heat which prevails tt 
Tera Cruz is increased by the bttloc^ of taariDg . 
■ands (meganot) formed by the impetoosi^ of 
dw north windst and wUch svrroood th* town 
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en the soatb and aouth west side. These 
hHlocks which vte <tf a conical form rise to the 
hcnght of about 15 metres^ ; and being- strongly 
heated in proptn^n to' th^ mass, they pre- 
serre during night the temperatore which they 
have acqaired daring tbe day. From 'a pro* 
greaave accumnlatioD of heat the oeMtij^ade 
thcnrmometer plunged into the stukd in the 
month of July, rises to 48" or 60°t wtule Ae 
•ame instrament in the open air and in the 
shade keeps at 30"|. The megoMt may be 
considered as so many orens by which ibm 
ambient air is heated ; they not only act from 
radiating caloric in every sense, b«t also frotn 
their preventii^ by their being gtwqwd 
togither, a free circulatitm of air. The same , 
canae which gives rise to them easily destroys 
them; and tiiese hillocks change their places 
evo^' year, at m^ be rematked eifwdaUy in 
that part of the desert called Sfefftmoa tk Catha- 
limh Sfeffonot M Coyiey and VenionUet. 

Bat onfortBuately for ^ose of the inhabitants 
of Vesa Cmz who are not seasoned to the 
climate, the san^ plains by which tfae town 
is snrronoded, far frinn bei^ esiirely arid, are 
inteneeted with marshy groonds in wliich tiie 
nia water which filtrates tfaroogh the downa 

*49feet. TroM. 

+ lis*. VorlSO'ofTUbr. 

t«e*ofFihr. 
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is collected. Theae reservoirs of muddy and 
sta^ant water are considered by M. M. 
Comoto, Ximenez, MociSo and other intelli- 
gent physicians who have examined before me 
the causes of the insalubrity of Vera Cmz, 
as so many sources of infection. I shall not 
name here the marshes known by the iiame of 
the Cienega Boticaria, behind the powder ma- 
gazine, the Laguna de la Hormiga, the Espar- 
tal, the Cien^a de Atj6na, and the marsh of 
la Tetnbladera situated between the road of 
RebentoH and the Calhjones de Aguas-largaa. 
At the foot of the hillocks we find only small 
shrubs of rroton and desmanthus, the euphorbia 
tithymaloides, the capraoia hijiora, the jatropha 
with cotton-tree leaves, and ipomocd of 'which 
the stalk and flowers hardly rise above' the 
arid sand which they cover. Wherever 'this 
sand is bathed by the water of the mat^hM 
which overflow in the rainy season,- the vege- 
tation becomes more vigorous. The rhizophora 
mangle, the coccoloba, pothos, amm, fuid other 
plants, which vegetate in a humid soil charged 
■with saline particles, form scattered thickets. 
These low and marshy places are the more to 
be feared as they are not constantly covered 
with water. '.A bed of d^ad leaves mixed with 
fruits, roots, larvae of aquatic insects, and 
other collections of animal matter, enter into 
fermentation, in proportion as they become 
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heated by the raja of ' a faaniing' sua. In 
another place I shall mention die experiments 
made by me while I staid at Comana, on the 
action of the roots of r the mangle on the am- 
bient air, so long' as they remain slightly 
moistened- and exposed to the light; and these 
experfanentg will clear np in some degree tlie 
remaiHkable phenomenon afltiently observed in 
both Indks, t^t of all the places where the 
manohineel. and the mangle vegetate with 
vigour, the. moat unhealthy are those where' 
the roots, of. those trees are not constuitly 
covered .with water. ■ The putrefaction of. 
vegetable 'matter is in general the more to be. 
dreaded .under the tropics, as the number of 
astringent plants is very c<nisidereble there, 
and as these plants contain in their bari^ and 
roots . much animid . matter combined with 
tan*. 

If tha'e are undoubted existing causes of 
t^ insalabrity of the air in the soil which sur- 
rounds Vera Cmz, it cannot - however, be. 
denied < that there are others within the very 
town- itself. The population of Vera Cruz is. 
too great for the small extent of ground which, 
the city occupies. Sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tants are confined within a space of 600,000 



* VniqaeliD, od the tan «f gtiaJuae sod itt>iiiBiiie. - 
jbmMt du'MiatiiMf T. xr. p. 77. . 
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sqaare mttnt-* ; for Vinra Grn» ftms a atmi- 
circle eC lAi^ the ndint' is not 600 metrts. 
As the greatest part ef the houses hara oaly 
one story above Ae graand-flow^ it foUom 
thtt awong the lower orders the number. o£ 
persons inhdl>Hing the seaie afiuUMuat b 
very> oonsideraUe. The itreiete are Vraa^ 
rttat^tf, tha 1mi|^ in a direction from tiie 
noftk w«^ to the ■onth east, and thc^ shorter 
or cross streets from south west to north, east) 
but as &B town is BuirouDded with a iagk wall, 
there ia little or no drculatien of air. .The 
hrebze which blows feebly daring simmitf finns 
the south east and east soath ea«^ is only Mt 
on. tlte terraces of tiae bouses ; and tlie inhaln- 
tanis^ whom the north wind frequently pfravents 
ia winter irom crossing- the streets, farcadie 
nothing in the hot seascn but a st^;nant and 
burning air. 

The strangers who fretptent Vera Cmz 
hara greatly txaggeratedf the dirtiaeai of Ae 
inhabitants. For some time the police has 
tiAen measares for the preserratifm tX* dM 
salubrity of the air; and Vera Cras is ak 
prsaent not so-dirfy as many of the town af 

* £,861,988 square feet. Tnou. 

t Tbome tn the AmerietM Med. lUpu. T. xuc. p. 4& 
jt ww riy de la calentura bilma, T. I p. 66. {TnaablSam 
«f dw vericoT Beqianb IMfJesckbed with the ohMC. 
vitiawof M. Lusariags.) 
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the Booth of Snnpe ; but as it is frequented 
by thoqMnds of Enit^wuis not Bcasooed to the 
climate* and nluated under a burning sky, 
aad smrounded by Hiiall marshes from whose 
emanatiiMu the air is infected^ the fotal effects 
^ the epkbaiM . wiU not dMowaah till the 
prinrrinB have eontinned to display its acti* 
Tti^ fbr a long suceessioa of yon. 

An iatiwMe noiMectioa is observed on the 
fMrt of Mexico between the march of diseases, 
and the Tariations of the temperature of the 
ataMM|dkere. Two seasons are only known at 
V«a Cnii» that nS the tempests of the aorth 
(los Nortes) from the auturanal to the spring 
equinox, and th^ of the breezes or south 
winda 0riza$) iriiich blow with considerable 
regularity between March and Septemb^. 
The month of January is the coldest in the 
yeaf, because it is farthest from the two periods 
in which the ma passes through the .zenith of 
Vent Cruz*. The vonnCd generally begins 
fiist to nge in that town when the - mean 
tempetatmre of the months reaches 34* of the 
««ntigrade thermometart- In Deeem)>er, Ja- 
nuary, and February the heat remains below 
dus limit ; and ac«Mrdingly it seldom happens 
that the yellow fevtst does not eitf irely disap - 



* ThelOA•fJfegF■Dd87lllorJ^l^ 
t 75^ of Mir. Trmu. 
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pear in that season when a very sensible cold 
is frequently felt. The strong heats begin in 
the month of March, and the epidemical scourge 
begins at the same time. Although May is 
warmer than September and October, it is 
however, in the two last months that the vomtto 
commits the greatest ravages ; for in every 
epidemic it requires a certain time before the 
germ of the disease is developed in all its 
sn^rgy; and the rains which last from the' 
qionth of June to die month of September have~ 
an undoubted influence also on the production 
of the miasmata which are formed in the 
environs of Vera Cmz. 

The entry and tei-mination of the rainy 
season are dreaded the most under the tropics, 
because an excessive humidity arrests almost 
as much as a great drought the progress of 
putrefaction of the vegetable and animal 9ub- 
Btances which are accumulated in marshy situa- 
tions; More than 1870 millimetres of rain 
water* fall aminally at Vera Cruz; and in 
the month of July, 1809, alone, an accurate 
observer, M. Costanzo, colonel of the corps of 
engineers, collected more than 380 Inillimeti-estf 
which is only one third less than the quantity 
which &lls at London during the whole year. 

* 73°. 6 inchM^ 'Trant. 
t U'.Sinchies....^)!*, 
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To the ev)i|>oratioa of ttds rain water we 
BDiHfe accosmt for the oaloric not beii^ more 
acctuDtdated in the air trt the second than at 
tlie first paaange of the sun throug;fa the zenith 
of Vera Craz. The Eon^ieans who dread 
filing Tictims to the vomiio, consider those 
ywn as very fortmate in which the north 
wind. cMitinQes to blow with violence till the 
HMMitfa of March, and when it begins to be 
felt in tb« mouth of September. To ascertain 
tbe infloenee of tcmpeiatore on the progress 
of the yellow ferer, I examined carefully . 
durinif my stay at Vera Gmz> tables of mwe 
than 31,000 observatitms which D(m Bernardo 
de Orta, c^tain of the port, made there during 
the fourteen years preceding 1803. The 
thermometers of UnA indefatigable observer 
were compared with those used - by me in 
the course of my expedition. 

1)1 the following table I exhibit the mean 
tamperatare of the nwaths deduced Irom the 
meteon^t^ical tables of M. Orta ; and I have 
added the number of patients who died of the 
yellow fever in 1803 at the hospital of Saint 
Sebastian. I could have wished to know the 
state of the other hospitals, and especially that of 
the monks of iSim Jturn de Dios. The task 
which I have merely sketched will be finished 
at some future time by some of the intelligent 
persons who reside in Vera Cruz. I have 

vox.. XV. H 
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merely indicated the individuals of vhom the 
nature of the .disease was in no respect doubt- 
liil on account of the frequent -vomiting of 
black matter. As in 1803 the concourse of 
strangers was uniform throug^hout the different 
parts of the year, the number of patients suffi- 
ciently indicates the progress of the vomito. 
The same table contains the variations of the 
climates of Mexico and Paris*, of which the 
mean temperature forms a singular ccmtrast to 
that of the eastern coast of New Spain. At 
Rome, Naples, Cadiz, Seville, and Mali^, 
the mean heat of the' month of August exceeds 
24% and consequently differs very little from 
the heat of Vera ,Cruz. 

* Hie mean temperUure of Mexico U founded on tbc 
observadom of M. Alzate. (Obtervadonet tiuteorologkat 
ie lot vUmos nuevt metet del afio 1169, Mexico mO). Am 
obaemtionB made in the city of Paris indicate a tempe- 
rature Hmewhst higher than corresponds to the ladtade 
gf 48° SCy, we have preferred the numbers of the adendrier 
ie MtmimoTeney, calculated by M. Cotte for the yean 1 76^— 
IMS. (J(mnal^Ph»a9M\VB.9.SSS,). 
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Meteorological and nosological table of Vera Crua 
(lat. 19° 11' 52") centigrade thermometer. 
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I should have added to this table, the pro^ 
g^ss of the thermometer at Philadelphia, and 
the number of individuals who died there of the 
yellow fever each month, if I could have pro- - 
cured observations sufficient to give the mean 
temperature of the different months of the 
year 1803. In tempei'ate cHmates, result* 
drawn from the ^eatest and smallest ele- 
vations of the thermometer at certain periods 
give us no information respecting the mean 
temperature. This very simple and very old 
observation appears to have escaped a great 
number of the Physicians who entered upon 
the discussion of the question, whether the 
last epidemical diseases of Spain were oc- ' 
casioned by heats which might be' considered 
as extraordinary in the South of Europe. It 
has been affirmed in many works, that the 
year 1790 was two degrees hotter than the ' 
years 1799 and 1800, because in die two last 
years, the thermometer only rose at Cadiz t» 
as* and 30". 6* while in 1790 it rose to 8«°t- 
The excellent meteorological observations of 
the Chevalier Chacon, published by M. Are- 
jula, will ^row the greatest light on this 
important matter, if we take the trouble of 
deducing the mean tempei>ature of the months 

* 83*.4and86>.2ofFahr. Tram, 
f 89; 6 of Taia. TVant, 
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from it. Medicine can only be aided by db- 
tont philosophy, vfheai we adc^t accnrat* 
oaethods for examining the influences of heat, 
bmiidity, and the electrical tension of tba 
air, on the progess of diseases. 

We have traced the progress which the 
yellow fever of Vera Croz generally follows; 
and we have aeeaj that on an average the 
epidemic ceases to r^e, when, at the com- 
mencement of the north winds, the mean 
tempwatme of the months falls below 24"*. 
The phefiomesa of life are no doubt subject 
to immutable laws; but we know so UtUe of 
the whole of the conditions under which disease 
is introduced into the functions of the organs, 
diat the pathological phenomena appear to 
rahibit to us in their saccession the strang- 
est irregularities. When the vomito eom- 
menocs to rf^e at Vera Cnu during sum- 
BCr with great violence, we see it prevail 
during the whole winter; the lowness of the 
temperature then diminishes the disease, but 
does not entirely extinguish itf. The year 
1803, 'in which the mortality was very 
Nuall, affords a striking example oi this sort. 

* YS'ofFifar. Trwu. 

f The fieeling of heat, and the mfluenM of temperature 
on the organs, depeading oo tbe degree of habUvaJ exei- 
tatioK, the same air which pastes at Vera Cmz for cold, 
may, under the tuapmate tone, fiivonr tbe derdopemeDt 
of aa cpidonio. 
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We see from the table which I hare already 
given, that ever; month there were some 
individualB attacked by the vomito; but that 
during^ the winter of 1803, Vera Cruz waa 
still suffering from the epidemic, which da- 
ring the preceding summer had burst forth 
with such extraordinary force. The vomito 
not having been very fAquent during the 
summer of 1803, ceased altogether in the 
beginning of the year 1804. When U. 
Bonpland and myself descended in the last 
days of the month of Februaryt from Xalapa 
to Vera Cruz, the. town contained no person 
under the yellow fever and a few days af- 
terwards, in a season when the north wind 
still blew with impetuosity, and when the 
thermometer never rose to 19"*, we were 
conducted by M. Conunoto to the hospital of 
Saint Sebastian, to the bed side of a dying 
man, a very swarthy Mexico mestizo, who 
was a muleteer, and came from the table 
land of Perote, and who had been attacked 
by the vomito in crossing the plain which 
separates la Antigua from Vera Cruz. 

Fortunately these cases in which the dis> 
case is sporadical is in winter exceedingly 
rare ; and a true epidemic never developes 
itself at Vera Cruz, but when the heats nf 

•'66*orFahr. Tram. 
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sammer begin to be feh, and when the ther- 
mometer fVeqaently rises above 24°. The same 
progress of the yellow fever is observable in 
the United States. Mr. Ciu-ey has no doubt 
observed*, that the weeks in which the ther- 
mometer was highest at Philadelphia, were 
not always those, in which the mortality was 
the greatest; but t\ps observation merely proves, 
that the efiects of the temperature and the 
humidity of the atmosphere on the production 
of miasmata, and on the state of irritability 
of the organs, are not always instantaneoos. I 
am far from considering an extreme heat as 
. the only and true cause of the vomito; but 
how can it be denied, that there exists in 
places where the disease is endemical, an in- 
timate connection between the state of the 
atmosphere and the progress of the disease? 
It is incontestible that the vomito is not 
contagious at Vera Cmz. In most countries, 
the common people consider many diseases as 
contagious, which are of a very different cha- 
racter; but no popular opinion in Mexico has 
ever interdicted the stranger not seasoned to 
the climate, from approaching the beds of 
those attacked by the vomito. No fact can 
be cited to render it probable that the inime- 

* Carey, Detcriftion of thtmaUffiantJmeri^PWndelphia. 
W9*. p. 38. 
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diate contact or breath of the dyteg person, is 
(langBroos to ^ose not seasoned to the climate, 
who may attend on the patient. On tiie con- 
tinent of equiooctiail America, the yellow fe- 
ver is not more contagious, than the inter- 
mittent fevers of Europe. 

According' to the information which I ob- 
tained daring a long stay in America, and 
from the observations - of M. M. Mackitrick, 
Walker,^ fiush, Vdentin,, Miller, and almost 
all the physicians who have practised both in the 
West India Islands, and the United States, 
I am indined to believe that this disease is 
not contagious in its nature, either under fhe 
temperate zone*; or in the equinoctial regions 
of the New Continent. 1 say from its nature ; 
for it is not contrary to the analogy which - 
other pathological phenomena exhibit, that a 
malady not e:isentially contagions, may, under 
a certain influence of climate arid seasons, 
by the accumulation of ' patients, • and from 
their individual disposition, assume a new cha- 
' racter. It appears that the exceptions, which 
are infinitely rare under the torrid zonef, are 

* See two excellent memous oT Mr. SUtibitu Ffirti^ »S 
New Jersey, and Mr. Edward MiUtr, of New York, op 
the non-contagioaschanwter of the yello* fever of the 
United States. 

f Fie^er, Sber dot geR>6 Filler wk/A tigeneti Beobacht- 
ungen, p. I Sn~Pvgnet, p. S9S. 
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More paiticiil»Hy to be foaatl imder tiu 
temperafs Bone. In %>ain, ^ vben in 1800 
more Una 47^000, and in 1804 more tiMn 
64,000 individaals fell victmu to tke yeHow 
fever» " thit disease was oootftgious,' bnt only 
<< is those pheea where it eoamitted iti n- 
" Tag^; for it has been proved by ainriMvone 
** &ct8, and peiticubrly from obserratioM 
** ande at Malaga, Alicwrt'v Bmd CaiAagcaa, 
" that afi»cted persons did aot canaMmicKtB 
" the disease in the TiUagea to which they 
** retired, althoagh the clanate was "du Mmu 
'* there as that of the contagious tewas." TitiB 
•fMoion is ike resolt of the observations df 
the entightened -commissionf sent by the 
French government imto Bpain, in 1800^ for 
the inrpose of inrestigating the devdopcment 
of the epidemic; 
When we esecessively tans our eyee to 

* BaUif, Opinion tur la Contagion de Im ^fievre javaat ISIO, 
p. 40. 

t M. M. I>unieril, Ballf, and Nysten. h n not either 
u aaj way noertawvd tbat tiie ymOow Hver mu iiitr»- 
^cad into Spsi& b^ tbe Jt^ttor ftlacn ftMl Vsm 
Ouz, 9t tbe Dauphin Corrette built at Baltimorer in 
vhicb Don Pablo Valiente^ the intendant of the Hanumab, 
end Don Joief Caroi the phTsiciaa, were embarked. 
{Arejaiti, p. 251.) Three ^tiDguiahed pbgracians of Cadizi 
H. M. AmmeHer, Delon, and GtMuUi, brieve ^at tiie 
yellow fever developed itaelf ^mntaoeouriy in S^pain: a 
<liwiue may be contagietw, witlwat boog imported. 
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the equinoctial regions of America, to the 
United States, and to those parts of Europe 
where the yellow fever has exercised its ra- 
T^es, we see, that notwithstanding the equa- 
lity of temperature which {vevails during 
flCTeral months of the year, under zones very 
remote from one another, the malady assumes 
a di&rent appearance. Between the tro- 
pics its uncontagious character is almost 
universally acknowledged.' In the United 
States tins character has been warmly 
CfHitested by the faculty of medicine of 
the University of Philadelphia, as well as 
by M. AL Wistar, Blane, Cathral, uid 
other distinguished physicians. At last, ad- 
vancing north-eastwards to Spain, we find 
the yellow fever undoubtedly contagious, as 
is proved by the examples of persons who 
preserved themselves by shutting themselves 
up, although they were in the very heart of 
the disease. 

The farm of VEncero near Vera Cruz, which I 
.found to be 938* metres, elevated above the level 
of the ocean, is the supeiaor limit of the vomito. 
• We ha^e already observed that the Mexican 
oaks descend no farther than that place, being 
unable to vegetate in a heat sufficient to de- 
velope the germ of the yellow fever. Indivi- 
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duals born and brought up at Vera Cruz, are 
not subject to this disease ; and it is the same 
with the inhabitants of the Havanah, who 
do not quit their country ; but it happens 
that merchants, bom in the island of Cuba, 
and who have inhabited it for a great nam- 
ber of years, are attacked with the vomito_ 
prieto, when their a&irs oblige them to visit 
the port of Vera Cruz during the mtrnths ai 
August and September, when the epidemic is 
at its height. In the same manner SpaniA 
Mexicans, natives of Vera Cruz, have been 
seen to fedl victims to the vomito at Havar 
nah, Jamaica* or the United States. These 
facts are no doubt very remarkable, when we 
ctHvider them with respect to the modifica- 
tions which the irritability of the oi^ns ex- 
hibits. Notwithstanding the g^eat analogy 
which the climate of Vera Cmz bears to 
that of the island of Cuba, the inhabitant of 
the Mexican coast, insensible to the miasmata 
of the air of his native country, falls under 
tile exciting and pathogemcal causes which 
act on him at Jamaica and the Havanah. It 
is probable that under the same parallel, the 
gaseous emanations which produce the same 
diseases, are almost the same; but that a 
slight difference is sufficient to throw disorder 
into the vital l\inctions, tmd to determine 
that particidar succession of phenomena, by 
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which the yellow fever is eharacteiizad. ThM 
I have ihawQ by a long series of experiments^, 
ID which the gelvaaic excitation, serves t» 
neamra the state of irritability of the orgfans, 
ihat ehemieat agents excite the nerves not 
(nly from the qualities which we peculiar to 
them, but also from the order in which they 
are applied after one anodur. Under the 
tiMTid zojxe, where the barometrical {jrssstve 
aftd temperature of the air, are nearly the 
tfte ftfune tirougbout the whole year, and 
vh«re the electrical tides, the direction of the 
wind, imd all the ether meteorological Tariationji 
socoeed one wiother with aa iiimustabis uni- 
fprmity, the organs of the man, habituated from 
hfi birth in his native dimate, to the same 
impressiiHu, become sensible to the smallest 
chaages of the surrounding atmo^)here. Ftom 
this e!ttr«me sensibility, the inhabitant of the 
Havsnah, tran^torted to Yen Cruz while 
the vomiio is committing the mort cruel ra- 
vages there, ruas sometimf^ the same task 
m persoas not aeAsoned to the elimatef. I 

* Exfwrntottf ox the Writation <ff tie fmuaHar and Mrvowf 
jCfrrs {in Gennan) v. ii. p. 147- The second vdume oS Ihv 
work which ^>peaTed idler my departure fran Europe 
has never been tranBlated into Trench. 

\ M. Pugnet (wr ha^fievret de mauvaue charaelere, p. 546) 
nade Aa same obeerrBtioBs with respect t« the natives 
of 8aial«-Lacie, who nsited the neighbouring islands. 
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iay Aometim^s, fbr in general the exampin 
are as rare, of persons horn in the Wert 
Indies being attacked with the yellow fever, 
at Vera Chiz, the United States, or Cadiz, 
as of negroes falling victims to this disease*. 
It is also a very remarkable phenomenon, 
that in the equinoctial regions, at Vera Cruz, 
the Havanah and Portocabello, the natives 
have nothing to fear from the yellow fever, 
while in ■ the tetapei-ate zone, in the United 
States, and in Spain, the natives are as much 
exposed to it as strangers: Are we not to 
seek for the cause of this difference, in the 
uniformity . of the impressions received by the 
organs of the inhabitant of the tropics, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere which varies very 
little in its temperature and electrical tension ? 
Perhaps' ftlso the mixture of putrid emanations 
is always the same, on a soil constantly heated 
by the rays of the sun, and covered with or- 
ganic wrecks. The inhabitant of Philadelphia 
sees a winter like that of Prussia, succeeded by 
a summer equal in heat to that of Naples; 
and notwithstanding the extreme JUxUnUty 
which we observe in the organization of the 
people of the north, he can never as it were 

* Lttainaga, t. i. p. 1S3. M. M. Blue And Cnej state 
thst fifteen negroes, male snd female, died of the ]reUov 
finer in the uloMl of Batbadoat, and it IliiUdelpbuL 
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season himself to the climate of his native 
country. 

The whites and the mestizoes who inhabit 
the interior table land of Mexico, of which 
the mean temperature is 16° or 17'*, and where 
the thermometer sometimes falls below the 
freezing point, are more liable to contract the 
vomito, when they descend from I'Encero to the 
Flan del Rio, and from thence to la Antigua 
and the port of Vera Cruz, than the Euro- 
peans or inhabitants of the United States, 
who come by sea. The latter passing by de- 
grees into the southern latitudes, are gradually 
prepared for the great heats which they ex- 
perience on landing ; but the Spanish Mexicans 
on the other hand, change suddenly their cli- 
mate, when in the space of a few hours, they 
are transported from the temperate region, to 
the torrid zoos. The mortality is very great, 
e^cially among two classes of men very dif- 
ferent in their habits and modes of living j the 
muleteers (orrieTOs) who are exposed to extraor- 
dinary fatigues in descending with their beasts 
of burden, by tortuous roads like those of Saint 
Gothard, and the recruits destined to complete 
the garrison of Vera Cruz. 

In late times every imaginable care has been 
bestowed on these unfortunate young men, bora 

* eo*. 8 and 6S0. 6 of Fshr. 
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on tbe Mexican table land at Guanaxuato, 
Toluca, or Puebla, fin- the purpose of preserving 
them from the in6uence of the deleteriouif 
miasmata of the coast, without success; they 
have been left for several weeks at Xalapa, 
to season them gradually to a higher tempe- 
rature; they have descended on horseback, and 
by night to Vera Cruz, that they might not 
be exposed to the sun in crossing the arid 
plains of la Antigua; they have been lodged 
at Vera Cruz in well aired apartments; but 
it has never yet been observed, that they were 
attacked with the yellow fever with less ra- 
pidity and violence, than the soldiers for whom 
these precautions had not been taken. A few' 
years ago, from a combination of extraordi-' 
nary circumstances, of three hundred Mexican 
soldiers all between the age of eighteen and' 
twenty-five, two hundred and seventy-two 
perished in the course of three mouths; and 
at my departure from Mexico, the government 
began at last to think of entrusting the de- 
fence of the town and castle of San Juaa 
d'Ulua, to companies of negroes and men of 
colour seasoned to the climate. 

In the season when the vomito rages with 
great violence, the shortest stay at Vera Cruz, 
OT in the atmosphere which surrounds the city, 
is sufficient to communicate the disease to 
persons not seasoned to the climate. The 
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ialiftbitattto of the city of Mexico vhen they 
fvopose to Mil for Eiirop«» dreading^ the inm- 
liibnty of the ctoAf generally remain *i Xalapa, 
tiU die memaDt of the departure of their 
T«iad. They set o«t ob their journey diiring 
the cool of Uie Digbt, ftnd cross Vera Cra« in 
a litter, to embuk in the boat which Awaitii 
ihem at the mole, and yet these precautions 
are snnetimes aseless, and it happens that 
diese very persons are the only passeng'ers 
vlio sink nrnder the romtfo, during the first 
days of the passage. We might admit that 
in this cue, the disease has been contracted 
OD bottfd the vessel, which remained in the 
port of Vera Cruz, and which contained dele- 
terions miasmata ; but the celerity of the in- 
fection it more incontestibly proved, by the fire- 
cpient examples of the better sort of Europeans, 
de«d of the womito, though in arriving at the 
m<de, dkey may have found litters ready to 
CMWiKuce immediately the journey to Perote. 
These &cta appear on a fimt view in favour 
of the tytiemf according to which the yellow- 
fever ii c<aisidered as contagious under alt the 
2ones. But how are we to conceive that a 
malady is commonicated at greftt diAuioes*, 
while at Vera Cms it is decidedly not c<mta- 
gioDs by immediate contact-f ? Is it not easier 

* Cont^ium M iSttant. 

-t CoKtagaim per adimtmctniactwK. 
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to admitf that the atmoepfaere of Vera Cruz con- 
tains patrid emanations, which if ' reathed for . 
the ah(^teMt space of time, introduce disorder 
into all the vital functions? 

The ntost part of the Europeans newly 
landed, feel during their stay at Vera Cruz, 
the first symptoms of the vomito, vhich is an- 
nounced by. a pain in the lumbar region, by 
the yellow colouring^, of the conjunctive, and by 
signs of congestion towards the head. In se- 
veral individuals it only declares itself when they 
arrive at Xalapa,-or on the mountains of la . 
Pileta, iQ the region of pines and oaks, at six- 
teen or eighteen hundred metres above the 
level of the ocean*. Those who have long, re- 
sided at Xalapa, deem themselves able to 
f^retel from the features of the travellers 
who ascend from the coast, to the table land 
of the interior, whether, without their being 
sensible of it themselves, they contain within 
. them the - germ of the disease. Dejection and 
fear increase the predisposition of the organs 
to Ttuxive the i|n|H-eseiou of the miannata; and 
tbese same causes render the cooHneticement 
of the yellow fever, more viqlent when the pa- 
tient is imprudently informedf of the dang;^ 
of his situation. . 

• 5248 and 5904 feet. Tram. 
f I csD cite on this subject an instance the mpre cu- 
nmtfia it piunts at the ume time the pblegta,. andlh* 
vol.. IV. N ■ ' '^ 
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We have already seen that persoDS born at 
Vera Cniz, are not exposed to contract the 
vomito in their native country, and that in this 
respect they possess a ^eat advantage over 
the inhabitants of the United States, who suffer 
from the insalnbrity of their own climate. Ano- 
ther advantage of the torrid zone is, that the 
£uropeans, and in general all individuab bom 
in temperate climates, are never twice attacked 
with the yellow fever. Some very rare examples 
have been observed in the West India Islands 

c<ddneu of the natives of the coppery race. A pereon 
with whom I was on terms of intimate friendship during 
my stay at Mexico, had passed oniy a very short time at 
' Vera Cruz, on my first voyage from Europe to America. 
He arrived at Xalapa without feeling any sensation indi- 
cative of the dangerous state in which he was immediately 
to be. " You will have the vomito this erening," said an 
Indian barber gravely to him while he lathered his fiice, 
" the soap dries as fast as I put it on, that is a neva 
" failing sign, and for twenty years that I have been in 
" the practice of shaving the chapetoni, wbo pass through 
*'^this town in their way to Mexiao, out of every five 
" three has died." Tliis sentence of death made a itrong 
impression on the spirits of the traveller. It was in vain 
to represent to the Indian that his calculation was ex- 
aggerated, and that a great heat of the slcin does not prove 
this infection ; the barber persisted in his prognostic ; and 
in reali^ the disease declared itself a few hours afterwards, 
and the traveller already on his way for Ferote, was obliged 
to be' transported to Xalapa, where- he very nearly fell a 
victim to the violence of the vomito. 
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of a second attack, and these examples are very 
common in the United States; hut at Vera 
Cruz, a person who has been once attacked 
with the disease, is in no dread of subsequent 
epidemics. The women who land on the coast 
of Mexico, or who descend from the central 
table land, run les* risk than the men. This 
prerogative of the sex is even manifest under 
the temperate zone. In 1800, there died at 
Cadiz, 1577 women, for 5810 men, and at Se- 
ville, 8672 women, for 11,013 men. It was 
long believed that individuals attacked with 
the goat, intermittent fevers, or syphilitic dis- 
eaiies, did not contract the vomito ; bat tliis opi- 
nion' is contrary to a great number of facts 
obaerved at Vera Cruz. They experience there 
what has been observed in the greatest part 
of epidemics*, that so long as the yellow 
fever rages violently, the other intercurrents 
'(intercurrentes) are sensibly more rare. 

The example.^ of individuals dying between 
thirty and forty hours after the first attack 
of Uie vomito, are rarer under the torrid zone, 
than in temperate regions. In Spain, indivi- 
duals were seen to pass from a state of health 
to death, in six or seven hoursf . In this case 

* Schnurrer, MateriaUeH zu einer al^emeinen Naturlehre 
ier Epidemim und Contagien, 1810, p. 40; a work whicli 
contains valuable materials for pathological xoononty. 

t Berths, p. 79. 

N 2 . . 
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the disease shows itself in all ifas simplicity, ap- 
pearing only to act on the narous system. 
To the excitation of this system, a total pros- 
tration of the forces succeeds ; and the princi- 
ple of life is extinguished with fearful rapidity^ 
The bilioos complications cannot in this case 
Rhow themselves, and the patient experiences 
as he dies strong hemorrhages; but his stdn 
does not assume a yellow colour*, nor are those 
matters vomited which go by the name of 
black bile. At Vera Cruz the yellow fever gaie- 
rally lasts beyond six or seven days ; and this 
is sufScient for the irritation of the nervous 
system, to lose the true character of the ady- 
namical fever. 

As the vomito only attacks in the equinoc- 
tial region, individuals bom in cold conntries, 
and never the natives, the mortality of Vera 
Cruz is not so great as might be supposed^ 
when we consider the heat of the climate^ 
and the extreme irritability of organs which 
are consequent on it. The great epidemics have 
only carried off within the town, nearly fifite«i 
hundred individuals per amium. I possess tables 
which indicate the state of the hospitals during 
the last fifteen years ; but as these tables do 

* Mr. Rush observed that at Philadelphia during the 
epidemic of 1793, the persons who enjoyed the best 
health, and even the negroes, had the conjunctive of a 
jreOow die, and the pulse extraordinarily accelerated. 
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not expressly designate the patients who died 
of the vomito, they give us little or no infor- 
mtttioii respecting- the progress of art in dimi- 
nishing the number of the victims. 

In the hospital confided to the care of the 
monks of San Juan de Dios, the mortality is 
excessive. Between 1786 and 1802, there en- 
tered 27^22 patients, of whom 6657, or more 
than a fifth dietL This number of deaths must 
be considered the greater, as the vomito did 
not prevail between 1786 and 1704, and as 
among the patients who entered the hospital, 
more than two thirds were afflicted with in- 
termittent fevers, or other diseases which are 
not epidemical. At the hospital of Our Lady 
of LorettOf tha mortality was much less. Be- 
tween 1703 and 1802, there entered 3820 in- 
dividuals, of whom 380, or a seventh died. The 
best managed hospital of Vera Cruz is that of 
Saint Sebastian, kept up at the expeoce of 
the merchants (Hospital del Consuladoy, and 
'under the direction of a physician*, who from 
hia knowledge, disinterestedness, and great ac- 
tivity, has very justly acquired a great repu- 
tation. The following is a state of that small 
establishment in 1803. 

* Dm Fhrencio Pemy Comoto, 
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9 
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From this table it appeai-s that the mean 
mortality, was a seventh or fourteen per cent. 
The vomito alone only carried oflF 16 per cent; 
and we must also observe that more than 
two thirds of those who perished, were received 
at the hospital when the disorder had already 
made an alarming progress. From the table* 
of commerce published by the Consulado, it 
appears that there died in general at Vera 
Cruz in 1803, either of the yellow fever, dif- 
ferent diseases, or old age, only 959 persons. 
Supposing the population sixteen or seventeen 
lliousand souls, we find the total mortality six 
per cent. Now in 959 deaths, at least the 
half were owing to ^e vomito; consequently 
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in Vera Gmz the number of deaths, is to that 
of the iahabitants seasoned to the climate, 
nearly in the proportion of 1 to 30; which 
confirms a very generally received opinion' in 
the country*, that the individuabi accustomed 
from their infancy to the great heat of the 
Mexican coast, and the miasmata contained 
in the atmosphere, arriTe at a happy old 
ag^. In 1803, the hospitals of Vera Cruz 
received 4371 patients, 3671 of whom were 
cured. The number of deaths was then only 
twelve per cent., althoi^i^h as we have seen 
from the state of the hospital, of Saint Se- 
bastian, there were always during* the periods 
when the air was cooled by the north wind 
some patients under the yellow fever. 

We have hitherto given detailed information 
respecting the ravageH of the vomito within 
the walls of Vera Cruz itself, during a year in 
which the epidemic raged with less violence 
than ordinary ; but a great number of Mexican 
muleteers, sailors and young people (polizones) 
who embark in the ports of Spain to push their 
fortune in Mexico, fall victimus to the v&mito, 
in the village of la AiU^ua at the plantation 
of Mnerto, at la Rinconada, at Cerro Grordo, 
and even at Xalapa when the invasion of the 



• See YoL I, p.lOS. 
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disease is too quick for them to be transported 
to the hospitals of Vera Cruz, or when they 
do not feel the attack, till tliey ascend the 
Cordillera, The mortality is very great es- 
pecially when several vessels of war, and a great 
number of merchEfnt ships arrive in summer 
at the port at the same time. There are yetus 
when the number of deaths within the town and 
in the environs amounts to eighteen hundred or 
two thousand. The loss is the more aifiicting 
as it fells upon a class of laborious men, strong 
in constitution, who are nearly all in the prime 
of life. We may see from the sad experience 
which the great hospital of the monks of San 
Juan * has afforded within the last fifteen 
years, that wherever patients are accumulated 
in a small space, and not treated with sufficient 
care, the mortality increases in great epidemics, 
to 30 or 35 per cent. ; while in sitimtions, 
where every care can be bestowed, and where 
the physician varies his treatment according 

* Here was an iatendon in 1801 ui suppress this hospital, 
and to replace it by anodier under the name of houK (^ 
beneficence (awi de benefidenda). Throughout all Spanish 
America, well informed persons complain of the methods 
of cure emplaned bj the monks of San Juan de Ditn. 
The task undenakea by this congregation it one of the 
most noble; and I could mentioa many examples of the 
diainterestednen and courage of these monks; but at a 
sick-bed charity will not supply the want of knowledge 
of art. 
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to the different fonus under which the disease 
appears, in such or such a season, the mortality 
■ does not exceed twelve or fifteen per cent. 
We have derived this number from the lists 
of the hospital of the Constdado under the di- 
rection of M. Comoto. It no doubt appears 
very small when we compare it with 
the ravages recently made by the yellow fever 
in Spain * ; but when we oppose these circum- 

* We may judge of the mean mortality observed in 
Spain in tho epidemics of 1800, ISOi, and 18M, froi^i 
the following table founded on statements which I owe to 
the obliging kindness of M. Dumeril. 
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«,t12 
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M. Arejula informs us that in erery lOO patients, there died 
la 1800 at Seville 19i in 18(H at Alicant 36; at Ma- 
laga hi 1809 nearly 40, and more than 60 in 1804<. H* 
a&ma that the physicians in Spain may boast .of having 
cured three fifths of the patients who vomited black 
matter {De la Febre, p. 148, 433—4+* . This assertion 
of a celebrated practician would indicate, in the case «X 
% great ezaceibation of the diaeale, ft metttlity of M 
per cent. 
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) to one another we must not forget that 
the disease does not rage every year, and does 
not affect every individual with the same vio- 
lence. To obtain accurate results as to. the 
proportion between the deaths and the patients 
we must distinguish the different degrees of 
exacerbatum of the vomxto, in its progressive 
developement. According to Rossel, even the 
plague appears sometimes at Aleppo, under 
such benign almospherical influences, that 
many of the infected individuals are not con- 
fined to bed during the whole course of the 
epidemic. 

In the environs of Vera Cruz, the vomito, 
is only felt in the country at the distance of 
ten leagues from the coast. In proportion as 
we advance towards the West, the ground 
rapidly rises, and as the temperature of the 
air is affected by this elevation. New Spain 
cannot throw any light on the important 
question, whether the yellow fever is ever' de- 
veloped in places at a distance from the 
sea. M . Volney * relates that an epidemical 
disease, bearing a great resemblance in many 
respects to the yellow fever, previuled to the 
east of the Alleghany mountains, in the manhy 
grounds which surround fort Miami, near lake 
Erie ; and M, ElUcott 'made similar obser- 
vations respecting the banks of the Ohio; but 
* Tableau du Sol de PAmerique, VoL II. p. SIO. 
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we mmt not forget that remittait bilious 
fevers sometimes assume the adynamical cha- 
racter of the yellow fever. In Spain as well 
as in the United States, the epidemic has 
always followed the sea coast, and the course 
of the great rivers. It has been called in 
question whether it ever really prevailed at 
Cordova; but it appears certain that it exercised 
its ravages at Carlota, five leagues to the 
South of Cordova, a very healthy town si- 
tuated on a high hill, and open to the most 
salubrious winds. * 

The system of Brown did not excite greater 
enthusiasm at Edinburgh, Milan, and Vienna, 
than it has excited in Mexico. Those persons 
of intelligence who were enabled to observe 
with impartiality the good and the evil pro- 
duced by the stimulant system, are in general 
of opinion that upon the whole American 
medicine has gained by this revolution. The 
abase of bleeding, purgatives, and al) the tie- 
bilitating remedies was very great indeed in 
the Spanish and French Colonies; and this 
abuse not .only increased the mortality amcmg 
people in bad health, but was detrimental 
to newly arrived Europeans, who were bled 

* Bertht, p. 16. Carlota ii twen^>six leagues io a 
atni^t line from the sea. 
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while in the enjoyment of the best health, 
and to whom this prophylactical treatment 
became a predisposing cause of disease *. Is 
it to be wondered at, that notwithstanding 
its imperfections and its deceitful simplicity, 
the method of Brown was productive of good 
in a country where an adynamical fever was 
treated as an inflammatory fever ; where they 
dreaded to administer quinquina, opium, and 
ether j where > in the greatest prostration of 
strength, they were patiently waiting for a crisis, 
prescribing all the time nitre, water of marsh- 
mallows, and infusions of scoparia dulcis? 
The reading of the works which have appeared 
on the Brownonian system induced the Spa- 
nish physicians to reason on the causes and 
forms of diseases. Ideas long ago announced 
by Sydenham, the school of Leyden, by Stoll and 
by Frank, have found admission into America; 
and they now attribute to the system of Brown 
a reform due to the commencement of a spirit 
of observation, and the genei-al progress of 
intelligence. , 

Although the vomito is announced by a 
sthenical diathesis, the bleedings so warmly 
recommended by Rush, and frequently em- 
ployed by the Mexican physicians in the great 

* Find, T. i. p. £07. G3iert, Makdiet de Smnt Do- 
wuHpu, p. 91. 
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epidemic of 1762 are looked upon as dangerous 
at Vera Cruz. Under the tropics the pass^e from 
the gynoque to the typhus, aud from an inflam- 
matory state to a state of languor is so rapid, that 
the loss of blood, which is falsely said to be 
in dissolution, accelerates the general prostration 
of the strength. In the first period of the 
vomito, minoratives, baths, ice water, the 
use of sherbets, and other debilitating remedies 
are preferred. When to use the language of 
the school of Edinburgh the indirect de- 
bility is felt, they employ the most energetic 
escitants, beginning with strong doses, and 
gradually diminishing the power of the sti- 
mulants. Mr. Comoto was very successful in 
giving more than a hundred drc^ of sul- 
phuric ether, and from sixty to seventy drops 
of tincture of opium per hour. This mode of 
treatment is a singular contrast to that which 
is used by the lower people, and which con- 
sists in not raising the vital strength by sti- 
mulants, but merely in employiog lukewftrm 
and mucilaginous drinks, infusions of tamarind,' 
and fomentations on the epigastric region to 
calm the irritation of the abdominal system. 
The experiments which were carried ou 
at Vera Cruz till 1804, as to the use of 
qnkiqiiina in the yellow ferer, were not at- 
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tended with success *, although this bark has 
frequently produced the most salutary effect 
in the West India Islands, ar.d in Spain f- 
It is posiSible that this difference of action 
arises from the variety of forms assumed by 
the disease, according as the remission is more 
CH- less marked, or an the gastric symptoms 
predominate over the adynamical symptoms. 
Mercurial preparations, especially calomel or 
muriate of sweet mercury with jalap, have 
fi^uently been' employed at Vera Cruz ; 
but these remedies so much boasted at Phi- 
ladelphia and Jamaica, and prescribed in 
ataxical fevers by the Spanish physicians of 
the sixteenth century, J have been very generally 
abandoned by the Mexican physicians. They 
have been more fortunate in the use of 
frictions of oil of olives, the utility of which 
was acknowledged by M. Ximenez of the Ha- 
vanah, by Don Juan de Arias of Carthagena, 

* According to the obaervMioit of M. M. Riuli and 
WoodhouK, they were not more successful at Phikdelphia, 
in the epidemic of 1797. Ltisariaga, T. it. p. 218. 

t Pugnet p. 367. Arefula, p. 151 and 209- Mesan. 
Chisbolm and Seamen preferred the Cortes Angutiurx 
(the bark of the Bonplaodia trifoiiata) to the use of 
quinquina. 

X Luis Lobera de AvUa, Vergd de Sanidad 1530. Jm- 
drtt de Laguna, todre la cura de la pettUenda, 1566. 
FratKuoo Franco dt lot enfenntdadet contt^iotait 1569. 
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de las lodias *, and especially by my iriend M. . 
Keutech, a distioguiahed physician of tfae island 
of Santa Cruz, who has collected many interest- 
ing observations respecting' tfae yellow fever of 
ihe West India Islands. For some time 
sherbets, the jnice of tuienas (a;ugo de pina) and 
the inflaence of the /a/o mulato, a vegetable of 
the amyris genoB, were considered at Vera Cmz 
as specifics against the vomito ; bat a long and 
melancholy experience has gradually discredited 
these medicines even among the lower order of 
Mexicans. If they are to be reckoned among 
the best prophylactic means, they cannot how- 
ever be the basis of a curative treatment. 

As an excessive heat increases the action of 
the bilious system, the use of ice must be very 
salutary under the torrid zone. Relays have 
been established for the purpose of carrying the 
snow vnth the greatest celerity on mules, frran 
the slope of the volcanos of Orizaba to the port 
of Vera Cruz. The length of road which the 
snow post (poita de nieve) travels is twenty 
eight leagues. The Indians make choice of 
pieces of snow mixed with agglutinated bail. 
According to an antient custom they wrap up' 
these masses with dried herbs, and sometimes 
even with ashes, two substances which we know 
to be bad conductors of caloric. Although the- 

• Lmiria^t T- il p. 218. 
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mules loaded with the mow of Oriz»ba- arrive 
jn full trot at Vera Cruz, more than the half of 
the BDOW is oeTertheless melted during the 
road, 'the temperature of the atmosphere beinior 
constantly in summer, Irom 29* to 30° degrees 
of the centigrade thermometer*. Notwith- 
standing- these obstacles, the inhabitants of the 
oMHit may daily proom-e sherbets of ice water. 
This adranti^e which is not possessed in the 
West India Islands, at Carthi^ena, and Pana- 
mA, is of the greatest consequence to a town 
which is daily frequented hy men bom in 
Europe, and on the central table land of New 
Spain, 

Although the yellow fever is not dangerous 
by immediate contact at Vera Cruz, and it is 
ID no wise probable that it ever was introdnced. 
tfaare from any other fAace t, it is not the less 
ocrtain that it only appears at certain periods); 
without any discoveiy having yet been made of 
tW modifications of atmosphere which under 

• Fran 64* to 86" of Fahr. Ttmu. 
f ** Tern Cruz neither received the germ of this eauH 
** diseaae from Siein nor from Africa, nor from the Weet 
*< India (elands, nor from CarthagenAi nor from the United 
** States [ this germ was produced {engendrado) in its own 
** territory ; and it always exists there though it onlj deve- 
** lopes itself under the influence of certain climaticd diw 
*< Oum>tance&" Comoto in hii Infiirme al prior dd amtit- 
ladotUla VtraCnmyd^mada Jmiv, IMS. (MS.) 
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the torrid zone prodoce these periodical 
changes. It is to be reg;retted that the history 
of the epidemics does not go farther back than 
haif a centory. The great military hospital 
of Vera Cruz was established in December 
1764, but in no document preserved in the 
archives of that hospital is any mention made 
of the diseases which preceded the votnito of 
1763. This epidemic which began under the 
viceroyship of the Marquis de Croix continaed 
its ravages till 1775, when after paving the 
streets of Vera Cruz they made some feeble at- 
tempts to diminish the extreme dirtiness of the 
town. The inhabitants at first ims^ined that 
the pavement would increase the insalubrity of 
the air by augmenting, from the reverberation of 
tike sdar rays, the insupportable heat which 
l^evails witlun the town ; but when they saw 
that the vomito did not make its appearance 
from 1776 to 1794, they then believed that this 
pavement had secured them for ever from it, 
without reflectiDg that the marshes of stagnant 
water situated to die south and east of the 
town, coDtinned to pour into the atmosphere 
the putrid emanations which in all times were 
regarded at Vera Cpuz as the principal focus of 
the deleterious miasmata. It is a very remark- 
able fact, that during the eight years which 
preceded 1794, Unere was not a single ex- 
ample of vomito, although the concourse of 
TOi* IV. o 
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Surop^aDH and Mexipat^ firom. the i|^teriqr via^ 
extremely great, and tbesajl9i:8.nQt..seas<;iDed,t^ 
the climate, gave themselves aji tfi. t^e sj»)i^ 
excesses wjiich are now Imid to. tt^. ch^ri^ 
and althongh the town. wa« not. soclesjc^as it. 
has fa^en sioce the year 1800. 

The cmel, epidemic whic^ ,app<ewe4 in 1794|i 
began with the arrival of t^e vpsaels of w^, 
the ship £/ Mino, the fiifgafj^, Venpf^ an^.H^ 
faowjijer Sqnta Vibiaua, winch faf^ aUto4<;hj^ 
at Porto Rico. Ax thes^ v£8^}s contwvD^.a 
great number of young s^Ii^rk nots^a^QOi^to, 
the climate, th^,vomito comni)eiiped,fJKi)< at Vera. 
Craz with extreme v^ol^ppe. B^etnteen 1794 
and 180.4» thp disease re-app^ared, eyety. ye^a 
when the north winds c^ised to falo^^ We 
!iee that between 1787 and 1794^ the r^y^l "^i' 
litary hospital * otily received 19,896.p?*W3;'*«», 

* .This hospital receives ail pttienV wbo come by mi. 
Th«K were. 



Yean. 


Treated. 


Died. 


In 179S 


2887 


71 


179S 


2907 


77 


179* 


UW 


«» 


1795 


3596 


421 


1796 


S181 


178 


1797 


47W 


*7« , 


1798 


5186 


195 


1799 


14672 


891 


1800 


. 929t 


505 


1801 


■ 7120 


296 


1802 


52t2 


Ml 
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wKUe between lf9-i and* 1802',' their number 
had increased t» 5i^i^. The mortality was 
very great, especially in 1799, when the Mar- 
qtils' de Brancifbrte the viceroy, dreading a 
disembarcation of the ^^nglisli on the eastern 
coast) ordered a-nnmber of troops to be -can- 
toned in" a"* very linheaJthy place^at Aroyo 
ilf oreno, two le^^es and a half from Vera 
Cruz. 

We must observe that in, the period which 
fHreceded'^ the ' epidemic of 1794, the yellow 
fever never ceased to rt^^ at 'the Havanafa, 
and in the other West India Islands, with which' 
the merchants of Vera Cruz constantly kept up 
commercial reta^ions; and several hnndreds of 
vessels annoally came from these infected places 
without going quarantine, yet the vomito never 
appeared i^mimg the Biirop^ans. I examined 
in ' the meteorological registers of M. Orta, 
month"by month, the temperature oFtlie year 
1794 ; and, far from beings' higher, it was ac- 

Befbra the commenceineni of the ^idemlc of ITM, the 
nortali^ was onlyS^ per cent, and now it U from lux to 
>mn per cent., and it would be still gieater if thU hospital 
did not receive, fike every military hospital, many seamen 
whose diwasea are qpt aerere. in the civil ho^Itflb of 
. Paris, in a hvndnea patients, genenQy trom fmirteen to 
^^ae«n die; but we nnst not forget that these ho^itals 
admit of • great nnmberofpatientson the point of death, or 
ofa very advanced age. Travaux ib bureau tentral d'admis- 
<fDiijI{K)9L'p. 5.' 

o 2 
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tuaally less than that of the precedia|f yearst 
as is proved by the IbUowini^ table : 

Mean temperature of Vera Cmz, (centigrade 
thermometer.) 





TK 


vomilo 


£p!jemic. of 


Montbs. 




^iM. 


_. 


vomito prieto. 


1792. 


I79S. 


1794. 


1795. 


January . . 


21. 


a 


20. 


8 


20. 6 


20. 7 


Pebmary . . 


21. 


s 


22. 


3 


22. 8 


21. 


March . . 


2S. 


7 


22. 


8 


22. « 


22. 6 


April' . . . 
■ rfay . . 


24. 


2 


26. 


1 


25. A 


24. 


27. 


3 


27. 


9 


26. 3 


26. 3 


June . . . ■ 


28. 


e 


27. 


8 


27. 6 


27. 2 


July . . . 


27. 


5 


26. 


9 


27. 8 


27. 7 


August . 


28. 


3 


28. 


1 


28. 3 


27. 8 


September 


27. 


6 


28. 


1 


27. 1 


26. 1 


October . . 


26. 


3 


t6. 


4 


28. 1 


26. 


November . . 


24. 


7 


24. 


4 


23. 


24. 3 


December . . 


21. 


9 


22. 


1 


21. 7 


21. 9 


Mean tempera- } 
ture of the year ^ 


26. 


2|25. 


2 


24. 8 


24. 6 



The heat and humidity of the air may in- 
fluence in two very different manners the de- 
Telcyanaent of epidemics. Theymayiavoar the 
prodaetion of miasmata, or simply mcrease the 
irritability of the organs, and act as ' pre- 
disposing causes. From the facts which we 
Jiave already related, it is impossible to deny 
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the inflaence of the temperature on the progress 
of the vomito at Vera Cruz ; but nothing proves . 
Uiat when the malady has ceased to prevail 
for several years, a very warm and very hu- 
mid summed is sufficient to re-produce it ; and 
the heat realty does not alone produce what 
is very vf^ely designated by the name of 
hUioma ctmttitution.. Notwithstanding the yellow 
colour which the skin of the patient assumes, 
it is nowise probable that the bile passes into 
the blood *, and that the liver and the system 
of the porto act the principal part in the yellow 
iever as has been frequently supposed. The 
hlack. matter in the vomito prieto bears a feeble 
analogy to the bile : it resembles coffee grounds, 
and I have sometimes seen that it left indelible 
stuns on linen, or on the waU. It disengages 
Hsetf from the sulphnretted hydrogen when 
slightly heated. According to the experi- 
ments of M. Ffirth t» it contains no albumine, 

* Homao bik abounds in albumine: in 1100 parti, it 
contuns 42 of albumine, 5S of resin, yellow matter, soda 
and salt, and lOOO of water. T^enard in the memoirei 
fAraieO, T. i. p. 57. 

f From the experiments made with great care by M. 
nienard, there is no bile in the blood of persons attacked 
with Uie icterus. M. Magendie who has enriched physiology 
with ingenians experimenta on the action (rf* poisons, has 
obsaned that a dog of a moderate size, dies if more tksn 
seven grammea of bile is injected into his veins. In this 
case the serum does not uaune « yallow colour, and the 
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,l>nt a r«t>n, or m^y V^^'t^T* vi^^'^P^i^ 90^ 
muriates of .lime ani} s^da. T^e ^un^ fuiatv- 
misthas provetil from the opea^ing o^de^u} bodieg 
lit whic^ t^e p^^nu yfta ^f^lly ctbatriK^, 
that the matter of the vomifo is nft% fimu«h«d 
|>y the ^ej^ic canals, but is poured oMo the 
Btomacfi py tne Eateries diffused thi:oiig)ioat tke 
mucous membrane. Qe asserts, ^od tibe U- 
sertion is very remarltab^, thaf: ^e find ftfit^ 
death, tjie blacjc mat^r stiU cpntaiiu^ i^ thefte 
same vessels*. 

Some of the p^y^icians of ]}few %4U) odiQJt 
that the epidemics of the ww^itfl as ireU as tfae 
umall pox, are perioclic^t ip tJ^ tpriid ZQQ4, 
au(^ that tlie happy Ume a^eiM^ ^proac^ 
when Europeans may laii4 on t^e ^oast of Ve^ 
Cruz, without incurring greater mk ^u^ i^ 
Xampico, Goro, Cumano^ or whe^v^ ffiQ cl^ 
mate is excessively warm, ^nd at ^e sfm^^. tijM 

coDJuncUve of the animal temaim white. Immediately after 
ib.e injection, the bile ii not i 
^vt>ur,~ althougfi th^ smalleBt 
to give uW^t^ taste to ac«n 
Autenrieth boa dbservetl that 
becomes yellow in diseases w 
plications f PlitfsiUogie, fi. u. 
thmresarla'niiti'iiiiml p;78.] 
b'^comeB yclloV liJ it state 'of 1 
ft taltN h yelI6wtfcK tint'm h 
is eiti^uatedlilbod ' ' " 
■ • StutUnt f^k, p. S7 and 47- 
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fer^ftealfty. If this hope is itealiMd, it will 
Ike tff tlie '^i^&test iuip6rtance carefblly to ex- 
Inniiie lite ihodiflcatidtu of the atmosphere, the 
<«lnA!g^ i»hi«h Hhall take place at the stfr&ce 
Vf ike earth, the Ainntng of iifiirsbes, «nd in 
a "wcnrAj Hft the phMomena vtiidi dhbll coin- 
^e tHtft the teKumatfon 6f the epidemic. I 
Hmfad Aot t»e M^rfe^. hi^werer, that these 
miftfd^ fed to tttt pMtWe yesnH. The beau- 
^m extilMD%ttb df M. M. Thenard and 
Jhipajtr^n, hiiVe t&iig-ht lis that extremely tmall 
qnantities of solphnretted hydrog«n mixed vrHh 
lllindit^heHe ai^, iie {Mffloient to prodace as* 
pH^* *. The {Ihehdmena of life are modified 
. bjr a girettt inntiber of cAiues, the most powers 
fbl of itHch escape ova senses f. We see dis- 
liasbs ftriste Vrherever oi^nized sobstances, im- 
^gnaied with a certain de^ee of hmnidi^ 
JMd heitfttd by the sun come into contact with 
^ atAnospheiic air. Under the torrid zone the. 
sttnlll^ marshes are the inore dangeroos, being 
Md-ftmnded as at Vera Cmz and Carthagend 
#itii an arid and sandy soil, which raises die 
fttopfdratdre of the ambient air. We may 
dtojMtn^e sotote df tfte conditions under which 
ffife gaseous ^ibTm^otts which are designated 

* A &^ 11 fl^liyztited in an ab containing two thouwnd 
IpMrbf sulptntrettled hjrdrogen. 

f 0t^-L^t(ic, mid HuvAoldtt Exp. ntt letprine. coiutUu- 
«N ^ Patmoiphcrt, p. S5 flUd'SS. 
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by the name of miasmata are formed, but we 
are ignorant of their chemical composition. 
Ay^e are no longer permitted to attribute inter- 
mittent ferers to the hydrogen accnmulsted in 
warm and hnmid situations; ataxical fevers 
to ammoniacal emanations ; or inflammatory 
diseases to an increase of oxygen in the at* 
mospheric air. The new chemistry to - which 
we owe so many positive truths, has also taught 
us that we are ignorant of many things which 
we long flattered ourselves we knew with cer- 
tainty. 

Whatever be our ignorance respecting the 
nature of the miasmata, which are perhaps ter- 
nary or quaternary combinations, it is not the 
less certain that the insalubrity of the air of 
Vera Cruz would be sensibly diminished, if 
they could but drain the marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town ; if they could supply the 
inhabitants with potable water ; if the hospitals 
and church-yards could . be removed to a dis- 
twice* J if frequent fumigations of oxygenated 
muriatic acid were made in the apartments of 
the patients, in churches, and especially on 
board of vessels; and finally, if the walls of the 
town which force the population to be con- 

* Iq 1 804 the richest merchants of the towo, in order to 
overcome bjr their example the prejudicet of the loirer orders^ 
made a fonnal declaration that thenuelve* and ftmOiff 
should not be interred within the tpvn. 
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centrated in a small space of ground, and pre- 
vent the circulation of air without preventing^ 
contraband trade, were to be thrown down. 

If on the other hand the gOTemment fall 
npon the extremity of destroying a town* the 
building of which has cost so many millions; 
and if it forces the merchants to settle at 
Xalapa, the mortality of Yera Cruz will not 
dimioiah so mnch as may at first be believed. 
No doubt the Negro muleteera' or natives of 
the coast might carry the goods to the farm of 
tEncero which b the superior Umit of the 
vomito, and it would not be necessary for the 
inhabituits of Qneretaro and Puebla to descend 
to the port for their purchases; but the sea- 
fiiring people among whom the vomito com> 
mits the most cruel raTt^;«s would be always 
obliged to remain in the port. The persons 
who should be forced to remain at Xalapa 
would in fact be those who are habituated to 
the climate of Vera Cruz, because for a long 
time their ctHmnercial affairs have fixed them 
on ihe coast. We shall not examine in this 
place the extreme difficulty vrith which ajQairs 
which comprehend an annual capital of 250 
millions of livres toomois* can be carried on 
at so great a distance from the port and maga- 
zines; for die beautifbl town of Xalapa where 

• Upwshb of «10,SOO^OOO tterib^. Tnmt. : 
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4liere«i aiparpelual spring, is more than twenty 
leagvei 4iiltaiit from &e tsea. If T-en Ovz 
is 'destroyed, «iid a fair «rtabK^Md at Xal^a, 
■die ind« -will of new fall atbo tke bands of 
a few MexicBD "foiiKilies who wiH gain immeiBe 
wealtli; and the inferkr inerclkaiit will be 
vnaUe to nu^e head against At txpence of 
frequent jourmM fram Xali^ia to Vera. Gi«z 
ud the devble esbabiiilimeBt on ^e mMmtaibs 
■ud on Aeeoaat. 

The incoDrveBieikots which woidd be occa- 
sioned by the destractkm of Vers Cn» have 
been stated to ^e viceroy by persons of intelli- 
gence} but it has at the same time been pro- 
posed to Aut up tbe port daring the montltt 
of the great heati^ and to limit the entry of 
Tesseh to winter, when Enropeant ran no 
l4ric of ooBtracting the yellow fever. This 
appears a very wise muNuie when we merely 
consider the daaiger incivTed by the aca->fiaing 
people i^eody- m the port, but we most not 
Ibrget that tte rama north winde by which 
Are atmosphere iff cooked, aad by whieh the 
germ of infectiiHi is extngaiEdied, are also very 
dsngeronr to Bavigatioii< in tiic gnlph of 
Mexico. If the ressab which anniHtly arrive 
in tbe port ef Vera Cnn weza all to anive 
ddring winteri dapwreclu wooU be extremdj 
common both on the coast of America and die' 
coast of ffiiirope. Uaiwe, befeift hannip re- 
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course to such extraordinary measures all the 
means calculated to diminish the iosalubiity of 
a town, the preservation of which is not only 
connected with the individual prosperity of its 
Inhabitants, but also , with the pnblic proqperit^ 
of New Spain aboold bt re orted to. 
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BOOK VI. 



SKTSNUE OF TBI) STATIS— lOUTAKT 
PENCE. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

Afiwd menu Bf the kingdom of Nem Spam^^U progrtt- 
tke augmttOatiou lince the i^inmng tf fA« aJfAfamtA 
cmhojf.— j'ovrcet oftht publie mcKue, 

'Xax object of our researches has hitherto 
been to explain the principal sources of the 
public prosperity. It now remains for as at 
the end of this work, to examine into the re> 
venue of the state, destined to provide for the 
expences of adiuimstration, the maintenance of 
nui^^trates, and the military defence of the 
country. According to old Spanish laws, each 
Ticeroyalty is not governed as a domain of the 
crown, but as an insulated provinf^e, separated 
from the mother country. All the.iBStitations 
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that together fona a. Earopean government, 
are to be fornicL in the Spanish cdlonies, which 
we might compare to a system of confederated 
states, were the dolitiiiki^ not deprived of 
several important rights in their commercial 
relations with the .old world. Hence, we . 
tnUft dttflt* i^ tf taliV of th^* puhllc r^'<mia(^' 
of New Spain in the' s&rn^" manner as we may 
draw up a state of the revenues of Ireland and 
Norway, which are governed in the name of the 
kings of England and 'Denmark. The greatest 
part of those provinces which gp in the Penin- 
sula, not by the name of colonies, bnt by that 
of kingdoms (rejftuts) contribute no net revenue 
to the king of Spain. Every where, with the 
exceptioii^of IH»fu" ahttMfe^c^, th^^ dtiti^b aa^' 
ivSpGst*' Uviei, ai'fe'' absorbWr'by'. the expences 
of interior administration. I shall not' here 
discQsB at length the vices of that administra- 
ti«ii-| they are the sane which ' are observable 
in European Spain, and agtiinst which writers 
OR political economy both national and foreign 
have raised their voice since the - cottmience-- 
iMbtttf the eighteenth centnty. 

The revesoe of New Spain* may be esti- 
mirtedf at' taviify millions of piastreaf, $ix 
mOlwu of which sxe sent into Europe to the 

•ThUtfiWtA Xaaat Re^t id tUyhti: 
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royftl treasury. Tb»eata*aordin«ry; intretae- of '^ 
the pnUic reveDoe since the Tnmnirnnfnimt. 
of the etg^bteenth century. prove8«,ai'Wcll'a»'di« ' 
angmentatton pf tithes*' of vhicfa we hme 
ab*eady spoken, the progress of population* 
the greatest commercial activity, and the 
iBcrease of-national wealth. The revewK of the 
state, acceding to the registers preserved in the 
arf^ves of the viceroy, and in the xJiamber of 
aeeoimts .(^buTtal mayor de cventas) was : 

' Piaittesf . 

In 1712 - - - 3,068,400 



1763 - - - 5,705,876 

1764 - - - 6,001,706 

1765 - - - 6,141,981 

1766 - - - 6,538,941 

1767 - - - 6,561,316 



Tiital from 1768 to 1767 30,649,830 



Average of these five years 6,169,964 



• See chap. x. toI, ill p. 97. 
f The table of the reveoues froinl76S tolTS^itdertredi 
" fri»a a nuunuscript memoir drawn up in -the ■ TrAuat^".ds r 
mneria of Mexico in 178+ to prove to;the Ticerpy itio) 
intfuraee of the fno g r oM of mining, on the revonue x)f ' the 
mma. The pf*d«ceof the yean 1785, 1 789 and 1792 
hflAJbeen akeaify pnbliihed in the ^iagero X}nivert<d,%x.-^ut 
p., 317. See ^so PwAertvn's Nea> Geogn^;/ (EngHsh- 
vditKMi} vol. iii p. 167. 
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Fnnn 1767 to 1769 at ^ average pt^tre.. 

■nnnally . - - 8,000,000 

From 1773 to 1776 at an average 12,000,000 

From 1777 to 1770 at ao average 14,500,000 



In 1780 

1781 - - - 

1782 - - - 
1783 
1784 

Total ftom 1780 to 1784 90,882,307 




Average of these five yeare 18,176,479 

Piulres. 

In 1785 - - - 18,770,000 

1789 - - - 19,044,000 

1792 - - - 19,521,698 

1802 - - - 20,200,000 

The average of the five yeare from 1780 to 
J784 differs from the average corresponding 
to the period from 1763 to 1767, more than two 
thirds, i. e. 12,006,515 piastres. The diminu- 
tion of the price of mercury from 82 to 62 
piastres the quintal, the establishment of a 
free trade, the introduction of the tobacco farm, 
apd several other measures of government 
which we have already explained may be 
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.C0Bsid»*d as, the caases ^ tftiU isexeue of 
revenae. 

The fcdlowiog an the priacips^ braaehct of 
the rerenne of New ^min : 

1st. Rerezuie drawn fr^u ike |»aduca di ti^ 
gcid and silver mioes*, Jkjt wmUimi tmd a 
kaff ^ piatfiret ; 

Tn. 

Dotiesf paid at the royal treasury by 
the proprietors of mines (ffereeAo dc 
oro If plata), under the denomilUi- 
tions of half fifth, duty of one per 
cent, and duty of coin^e tmd buhm. 
signiorage in 1795 - - 3^16,000 

Vfet profit on the eale of mercury in 

1790^ - - - 6S6wOaO 

Net profit of coiDage§ - • 1,S|00|OQO 

In 1799, t^e mint of Mexico along with tl)« 
borne of KpanUion produced 1,754,093 piastres ; 
-the expences amoonted to 386,568 piastres, 
and the net profit of the mint amonnted to 
1,808.425 piastres. The gold tmd filver ebitiet 
have inereftsed within the last 40 years with 
the quantity of precious metals extracted frwn 

* Aeato dd prvdMtto y iat^at wtoiko. 
t SesnUliLp. 3S9. 
t SMToLiiLp. 386. 
^i SMToLBLp. 483. 
TOL, XV. p 
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Uie mince of Mexico; from 1763 to 1767, tliat 
quanti^ was 58,193,316 piastres, or at aa 
average 11,638,463 piastres per annnra; A*om 
1781 to 1785, after the diminution of the 
price of mercury, the establishment of a su- 
preme cxmncil of mines, a]id the edict of free 
trade, the produce of the mines amounted to 
101,245,573 piastres, or at an average 30,249,114 
piastres per annum. In 1790 the duty on goU 
amounted to 19,382 piastres; and die duty 
on silver to 2,021,238 piastres. The net pro- 
fit of the mint of Mexico is at present neatiy 
six times greater thau that of the mint at 



Snd. Revenue of the manufacture of to- 
bacco* Jrom fmir miUtotts to fottr mUUons and 
a half of piaitres. In 1802 the value of tiie 
tobacco purchased from the cultivators of 
Qrizaba and Cordova amounted to 594,000 
piastres ; and the value of the tobacco sold on 
account of the king amounted to 7^7,000 
piastres. The expences of manufacture in the 
same year amounted to 1,385,000 piastres. 
Now as the expence of management or the 
salaries of the officers, &c. exceed the sum of 
794,000 piastres, the net revenue was only 
4,092,000 piastres. 

We see from these accorate : data drawn 

* ProJudoJel Retd aloHco dd tabaeo. See vol. iiL p. 4S 
aad466. 
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from a table already given by us in the 12th 
chapter, that this braochof public adouDistra-' 
tku is so Ticious, that- the aalaries'of offioers 
consume 19 per cent, of the net rerenue. The 
latter agreeably to a royal cedula issued during 
the time of the ministry of Galvez ought to be 
scot into Spain ; it is the %uiefo remmbte a 
la Penmtald which ought to remaia untouched, 
sad which the viceroys under no pretext can 
nnploy in the internal wants of the country ■ 
The great royal manufactory' of Seville -prin- 
cipatly manufactures tobacco from Brazil' 
although the Spanish Rio Negro, the Island 
of Cuba, the province' of Cumana, and many 
other provinces of Spanl^ America are capa- 
Ue of fnrAishing the most - aromatic tobacco. 
Its produce, which is four millions of piastres, 
nearly equals the net revenue of the tobacco 
form of Mexico ; and txdh of these exceed the 
revenue of the Crown of Sweden; but it is 
not so much the greatness of the doty which 
lenders it odious to the people as the manner 
in which it is raised. Of all the reforms pro- 
posed in the administration of the finances of 
tiie colonies, the most desireable are the sup- 
prewion of the tobacco system, and the abolition 
of the tribute OD the Indians. 

3rd. Net revenue of the Alcuvalas, uearly 

three miliums of piastres. The gross produce of 

this branch of taxation according to an 

V 2 
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avenige irom 1786 to 17d3 was 3,3de,M4 
piastres. Diseoanting the expence of col- 
lection and salaries amonating to 371,14S 
piastres, there remains a net reveBne of 
2,868,366 piastres. The activity of conmeTCte 
has 8D much increased within the last forty 
years, that the produce of the alcavalas Iron 
1765 to 1777 ammvited to 19,844,053 [oastres; 
Vhiie between 1778 and 1790 it anibiiilt«d to 
34,218,463 piastres. The customs of Menioo 
hardly produced from 1766 to 177^—6,661,900 
piaistres; from 1779 to 1791 they produced 
more than 9,462,014 piastres. In 1799, the 
revenue of the tdcamlw only amounted to 
2,407,000 piastres ; but it has greirtly increase 
since that time. In the revenues the expence 
of collection defrayed by the people amounia 
to 13 per cent. The alcavala not being pud 
by the ludians we conclude that this impost is 
equal to an annual capitation of 1| piastres tm. 
the whites and mixed casts. 

4th. Net produce of the Indian capitatioa 
tax* one million three hundred thousand pidxtra. 
The increase of the produce of 'this tribute provat 
the increase of the Indian population, a tu6t 
very little known in Burope, whi^h aBbrdi 
great consolation to the friends of humanity. 
Frrau 1788 to 1792, the capitation tuL on tiie 

• TWMof. SeefDLi.p. 167. 
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Indiaps amounted at an avenge to 1,057,715 
piastres annually. Now the expences of col- 
lection and salaries were 55,770 piastres, to 
which we must add 109,6S4 piastres for pen- 
sions paid to the descendants of Montezuma 
and several of the ConquUtadoreSf fin* sums des- 
tined for the supptH-t of the halberdiei-s (alabar*- 
deros) of the viceroy, and for other charges. 
When we dbconnt these 158,394 piastres from 
4h« j^oss produce (tf the tribute, we find « 
net produce of tribute (liquids) of 690,321 
|)iastreB. In 1799 this liquido amounted to 
.1,247,000 piastres, while in 174G it was oa\y 
.050,000 piastres. The capitation of the In- 
dians from 1765 to 1777 was stated in the 
registers at 10,444,489 piastres; aod firom 
i778 to 1790 at 11,500,402 piastres. The 
<f%P«BQe of collection of this impost does 
not exceed six per cent, of the net produce. 

5th. Net produce of the duty 6n pulque 
fiffJU hundred thoumnd piastres. This dvfty 
en ^he fenoQut^ juice of fhe agave^, the wine 
of the Indians produced in the towns of Me?^ico, 
Toluca, and J^iet^la de los Ang'eles at Sfp 
fa/era,ge from 17$^ to 1792 a net annual sum 
sf 761,131 pMUftres : in 1799 it amounted to 
754,000 piastres. Expence of collection of 
this revenue seven per cent, of the liquido. The 
manofacture of pulque was attogetber pro- 

• See vol. ii. p. 525. 
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hibited by the laws of Charles I. and Phi- 
lip III, 

6th. Net produce of the duty on imports 
snd exports, under the name of almoxarifazgo, 
half a ntiUion of piastres. 

7th. Produce of the sale of papal indulgences 
or bulls de la eruzada two hundred and seventy 
thousand piastres. 

8th. Net produce of the post", tnv hundr&i 
and jifiy thousand piastres. This produce 
between 1765 and 1777 wax 1,006,054 piastres; 
and between 1778 and 1790 was 2,420,426 
piastres; an augmentation whicli both demon- 
strates the progress of civilization and com- 
merce. 

Otb. Net produce of the sale of powderf, 
one hundred and fijiy thousand piastres} from 
1788 to 1792 it was at an average 144,636 
piastres annually. 

10th. Net produce of the revenue levied on 
clerical benefices, under the name of mesada 
and media anata, one hundred thousand piastres. 

11th. Net produce on the sale of cardsj one 
hundredand twenty thousand piastresX- 

IStb. Net produce of stamp duties (papd 
Sellado) eighty thousand piastres; from 1788 

* JUnta de Coreot. 

f- Liquido del real titanco de la pobxra. See vol. iii. p. 470. 

% Ettanco de nayptt. 
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to 1792 at an average 60,756 piastres per 
annum. 

13th. Nef produce of the farm of cock-fight- 
ing*, ybrf^^ve thousand piastres. 

14th. Net produce of the farm of snow, 
thirttf thousand piastres. If there were not - 
countries in Europe where a tas is paid on 
day^light, we might well be surprised to see 
in America that the bed of snow which 
covers the high chain of the Andes is 
considered as a property of the king of 
Spain. The poor' Indian who with danger 
reaches the summit of the Cwdilleras can 
neither collect snow nor sell it in the 
neighbouring towns without paying a duty to 
government. This strange custom of con- 
, sidering the sale of ice and snow as a royal 
right, existed also in France at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and the Ferme des 
ni^es was only put a stop to at Paris because 
the magnitude of the duty produced such a 
rapid diminution of the use of cooling beverages 
that the court thought it more advisable to 
declare the trade in ice and snow completely 
free. At Mexico and Vera Cruz where the 
sommits of the Popocatepetl and the Pic d'Ori- 
zaba fiimish snows for the making of sherbets, 
tiie ettaneo de la nieve was only introduced in 
1779. 

* EiUuieotUlo$jii^tdtffJloi. 
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We have tlms eotnpared ^e total tevenne •£ 
New Spain at different periods of the eig^hteentk 
century; let us nov pnrsoe this companion 
in the different branches of impost indicated 
in the statistical woik of Vilk-SeKor, p«h- 
lished at Mexico in 1746; and we i^all see 
at each article irrefragable preofs of the pro- 
gress of popahrtion and pubBc prosperity. 



Comparative table of ihA rerenue df New 
Bpain. - ■ 



ij«urcei of the public rerenoe. 


In 1746. 


InlSOS. 




Piaim. 


FiaKnt. 


Duties levied on the pro- 






duce of tile mines - 


700,000 


3,516,000 


Mint 


M7,aoo 


1,500,000 


Alcavala 


721,878 


3,2«o,eae 


MaunantfiZgo 


373,388 


S80,00« 


Indian ratpitation tax 


850,000 


1,200,00* 


Cnraada - - 


15<J,000 


270,O0( 


Media anata 


49,000 


100,00( 


Duty on pulque or agave 






joice - 


leiyoot 


.800^000 


Duty on cards 


70,000 


120,000 


Btamps - - . 


41,000 


80,000 


Sale of snow 


I«,«22 


28,000 


Bale of Powder 


71,480 


145,0e« 


Cock fighting 


21,100 


46y0M 



W6 have 4»ily nc^uded in tliis ii^ tjM 
duties, thetarif of which has not been increasBd 
since 1746, when the monopoly of tobacco 
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was not yet introduced, and the metdlie pro- 
duce instead of 33 millieiis mdy 10 mtUioiu of 
{aastres. Robntson in the edition of the His* 
twy of America, published ia 1788, «ily v^ues 
tlie revenue of Mexico at fear millions of 
piastres, while it actually amounted kt th«t 
period to nuve than eighteen millions. Such was 
the state of ignorance is Enn^e at Uiat time res- 
pecting the colonies of Spain, that that learned 
and illustrious historiau when treatii^ of* the 
&iaaces of Peru, was cempeUed to derive his 
information from a Bianaaeriptdrawn np in 1614. 
M. Neckerf calculated in 1784 the contri- 
bo^oos at 23 livres, 13 sous or 4| piastres per 
bead of allsexes and ages in France. Reckoning 
the number of inhabitants in New Spain at 
5,837,000 and the revenue at twenty millions 
of piastres, we shall have 3^s per head of all 
sexes and ages. Pern which at present con- 
tains only a million of inhabitants, and yields 
a revenue of three millions and a half of {nastres, 
gives nearly the same result. As the Indians 
subject to the capitation tax pay no alcavala, 
and make no- o^e of tobacco, calculations of 
tiiis sort which are not very instructive even 
§er Europe, are by no means applicable to 
America. Besides it is not so much the mass 



* Raierttom, vol, n, p. 35S, note xzxiiL 

f Ntdier,ae PM rn n i itmim del Jmatiettt T. i p. 881. 
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of imposts as their distribution, and the 
mode of their recorery, which occasion the 
distress of the inhabitants. To attain a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy in calculations so 
v^gae in their nature, we ought not wholly 
to reckon among- the burdens supported by 
the inhabitants of New Spain, the duties on 
gold and silver, and the profits of the mint, 
which together come in for more than a fourth 
part of the total revenue of the country. We 
will not enter here into discussions capable of 
affording so very little satisfaction; and we 
shall rather hasten to complete the view of 
the Mexican finances by treating in the fol- 
lowing chapter of the expences of coUeoUon 
and the expences of government. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Ejptneti of Co/lection — PuiHe E^tendHun — Siluador — 
Ntt produce which fiooat into ihe Rot/<d Treaturt/ <^ 
Madrid— Military StiOe—DtJmce of tht CaoOry^Reca- 
pituiaHim. 

In examiniDi^ the different branches of the 
revenue of the state, we have indicated the ex- 
pence of collection occasioned by the partial 
receipts. In all countries these expences vary 
according to the nature of impoiit or duty levied. 
We know from the researches of M. Necker*i 
that in fVance before the year 1784, the ex- 
pence of collection amounted to 10* per cent, 
of the whole imposts laid upon the people, while 
it cost more than 1|5 per cent, to collect the 
duties on consumption alone. From these pro-, 
portions we may judge to a certain extent of 
the economy which prevails in the administra- 
tion of the finances. The following table, 
drawn up from official papers, exhibits an af- 
fficting result : it proves that the inhabitants of 
New Spain support burdens which surpass 
the net revenue of the state by more Uian a 

• NeJur, T. i. p. 99 and 188. 
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seveath. We shall first give this table, such 
ai it was sent by the Count de Revilla^- 
gedo the viceroy, to the ministry at Madrid; 
and we shall afterwards discuss the results 
. which may be drawn from it. 
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The numbers in this Table relate to an ave- 
rage of the five years preceding 1789. In this 
period the revenue of New Spain did not exceed 
eighteen millions of piastres. The first class of 
imposts includes more than a half of the total 
receipts; and the expences of collection amount 
to 12 A per cent, of the gross produce. The 
second class contains such branc^s as are 
the object of a particular monopoly, as the- royal 
farm of tobacco, the sale of mercury and 
cards on account of the crown. With respect 
to this part of the public receipts the Table 
presents a result which does not appear accurate ; 
for it states the expences of management and 
collection at 44!. per cent. It is probable 
that the persons entrusted with drawing up this 
Table of the finances of Mexico, have con- 
founded under this head the salaries of the 
officers, with the expences of manufactures and 
other unknown charges. We have already 
explained with the greatest mmutene», every- 
thing connected with the tobacco management; 
we have seen that the salaries of the offieerado 
not consume upon the whole more than SOO/X)0 
piMlres in a gross produce of more than seven 
miflions Mid a half of piastres. Adding to the 
salaries of officers a few expences of manage- 
■»ent disguised mider the vague denomim^on 
of expences of administration, we may estimate 
the expence of collection at 25 per cent. The 
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economy introduced into the coliectimi of taxei 
on the clergy form a singular contrast to the 
horrible depredation which takes place in Ihe 
management of corporation property. I ^ould 
be tempted to believe that in* general the ei. 
pence of collection in Mexico amounts to 16 
or 18 per cent, of the gross receipts. The 
prodigious number of officers, the greatest idle- 
ness in those who "fill the highest offices, the 
utmost complication in the administration of 
the finances, render the collection of taxes as 
slow and difficult as expensive to the Mexican 
public. 

According to the Table of the finances drawn 
up by order of the Cbunt de Rerillagigedo, 
the expenees of government were on an average 
between 1764 and 1789 as follows :— 
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Applic^ion of the revenue of the state. 

3,011,604 

1,338,466 
X«»,140 

1>0A3,?06 

134,294 

4M^1B 
42,494 

1,000,000 



Situados sent to the colwiies of Ame- 
rica and Asia - - - 
"Regular troops - ' - 

Hilitia ... 
Sxpen.ce of keeping up presidios, or 

military posts - - - 
Food and clothing of condemned cri- 

minak . . - - 
' Arsenal and dockyard of the jport of 

San Bias - ... 
AdmJnistratioD of justice 
Administration of the fimmceB 
'Pensions and other charges assi^pted 

on the masa c#mnaiu 
Missions of California and the North 

West coast of Ameiica 
Yarious expences of fortifications, 

ships of war stationed at Vera 

Gruz, &c. . - _ 

Total ... - 7,81 
Now the revenue of the three classes 
of imposts was according to the 
preceding Table . 13,884,336 

Bemains, revenue of the king, which 
may be transmitted to the mo- 
ther country - - - 5,998,007 
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During the administration of the last viceroys 
Don Josef de Yturi^array, in the begiimiDg 
of the year 1803, a new Table of the finance, 
was drawn up, of which the general result 
differs very little irom that of the year 1790. 
The fc^owing is the detail of that bue^et in 
which the distribution of the different articles of 
the public exp«:n,ce leaves much to be desired 
with respect to order and perspicui^. 
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Budget of the public reveaiie of New Spaia 
for the year 1803. 



ApplicatioD of receipts. Piastres. Piastrea. 



The receipts amount to 
Expences. 
1. Sxpence of adminis- 
tration. 

Sueldos de hacienda, sala- 
ries of the viceroyj, of 
the commandant gene- 
ral of the provincias in- 
temas,oithe intendants, 
of the secretaries at- 
tached to the different 
chiefs, pensions of the 
governors retired from 
service {jubilados). 

Eitpences of transmitting 
funds from ' province to 
province, and into Spain 

Purchase of raw materials 
for the toha.cq.0, powder, 
and salt-petre farms, 
(para especies'estancadas) 

Expence of the mint and 
of the powderi and to- 
bacco manufactories 



20,000,000 



2,000,000\5^(^ 
750,000 



Remains in net produce (liquido) 14,750,000 
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Application of receipts. | Piastres, i Piastres. 



Remains in net prodnce 
(Uguido) from the pre- 
cediDg page . - - 



n. Charges of the masa 



Military defence, ships, 
gan-boats^regnlartroops, 
militia, presidios, and 
criminals - - - - 

Tortifications, arsenal and 
dockyards of San Bias, 
m^azines, consumption 
of powder for the exer- 
cise of the troops - ■ 

Ezpence of conrts of jus- 
tice (audienciw), mis^ 
sionanes, average 

Pensions - - - 

Hospitals and repairs of 
royal works - 



14,750,000 



3,000.000 



§00,000 



250,000 
200,000 



4OOJ0OQ/ 



> 4,650,000 



Remains in net prodnce (li^do) 10,100,000 
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Application ctf receipts. Fiastres. Piastres. 



Remains in net produce 
(liquido) JTom ine pre- 
ceding page - - - 

111. Remittances to the 
mother country and co- 
lonies {cargas tdtrama- 
rinas). 

Net produce of the tobac- 
co farm - . - - 

Net produce of the sale of 
cards {naypes") 

Pensions assigned on the 
ramos de vacantes, the 
third part of which is 
sent to the establishment 
for the accommodation 
(M<mt de piete) of the 
military at Madrid - 

Purchate money of mer- 
cury in Germany 

Produce of the tnediiM 
lauUas and other duties 
on the clergy, applied 
to the cannon foundry of 
Ximena - - - 

Situados of the colonies of 
Asia and America • 

Remains in the treasuiT/)r 
Mexico at the end o" 
the year - 



10,100,000 



3,500,000 
120,000 



60,000\ 7,780,000 
500,000 



100.000 
,500,000 



asuiT/)fl 
end of J. 



2,330,000 
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Application of'receipts. Piastres. Piastres. 



Sums sent to the Royal 
Treasury of Madrid. 

From the tobacco farm 

and cards - - 
Sarphja ('sobrante) in the 

treasury of Mexico 



3,620,000 ' 
2,320,000 



■5,940,000 



To give a clearer idea' of the situation of the 
. finauces of Mexico, I shall present at the close 
of the bttdtfet of the year 1803, a Table of the 
expences of state, as -they are classed in a 
memoir drawn up by me in Spanish during my 
residence at Mexico; and communicated by the 
viceroy to the ministry at Madrid in 1804. 

The revenue of New Spain, estimated at 
twenty millions of piastres is consumed, 
I. By ex]»ences incurred in the interior of the 

kingdom, amounting to ten millions and a 

half of piagtres. 

n. By remittances df specie (aituados) an- 
nually made to other Spanish colonies, 
amounting to three miUions and a half of 



in. By money paid, as the net produce of the 
colony, into the treasury of the king of Spain 
at Madrid, amounting to six millions of pi- 
mHres. 
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I. The expences of internal administratiop, 
covered- hy the- receipts of the masa comnmn, 
are divided as follows : 



1. Wai expences - - 4,000,000 

Viz. 



Troops of the line ((ropar^^odo) - 1,800,000 

Militia 360,000 

Presidios - - - - - 1,200,000 
Expence of the Fort of Perote - 300,OOQ 
Maiioe,. dockyards of San Bias, 7 

arsenals of the ports' - - J ' 

4,000,000 

The war expences in 1793 were 
calculated at 1,507,000 for the regular 
' troops, 292,000 for the militia, and 
1,079,000 for keeping up praidioe. 

3. Salaries of the viceroy, intendants, 
and officers employed in the ad- 
ministration of the finances - 3,000,000 

3. Expences of administration of 
justice, audiencias, salas del crimen, 
juzgados de penas de camara, j'uz- 
ffodo de bienes de deJwUog,jvtxgado 
de Indioa .... 300,000 



Carried forward 6,300,000 
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I 
Broaghtover - - - - 6,300,000 

4. Prions, correction honses, hospitals 400,000 

5. Pensions ... - 250,000 

6. Elxpeacesof admi!yBtration,adTan> 
oes made to tint tobacco fann, ex<- 
f&tcm of the royal maaafactories, 
porchaae of raw materials, repairs 

of piU^c buildiags • - 3,650,000 

10,500,000 

In £iut^ very exaggerated ideas are in 
genial entertained of the power and -wealth 
of the viceroys -of - Spanirii America. This 
{lower and wealth have no existence, but when 
the person who fills the sitoation is supported 
by a great party at court, and where, by making 
a sacrifice of bis honour to a sordid avarice, 
he abuses the prerogatives entrusted to him 
by the law. The salaries, of the viceroys of 
New Grenada and Buenos Ayres, are only 
40,000 piastres per annum* ; and the viceroys 
of Pern and New Spain, have only 60,000t. 
At Mexico a viceroy finds himself surrounded 
by femilies, whose revenues are three or four 
times greater than his own ; and his house 

* 8,400 Stetling. Tram. 
t 18,600 Sterling. Tnm. 
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oQ.aoestablishmeat like that of the King' of 
Spain. He cannot leave his palace withoat 
being preceded bj bis guards on horseback,- 
he is served by pages; and in the town of 
.Mexico he is only permitted to dine with his 
wife and children. This excess of etiquette 
becomes a means of saving ; and a viceroy who 
wishes to quit his retirement and ei^oy society, 
must remain for some time in the conntry, 
either at San Augustin de las Cuevas^ or at 
Chapoltepec, or at Tacubaya.' Some of the 
viceroys of New Spain have had ah increase 
of salary; instead of 60,000 piastres, the Che- 
valier de Croix, Don Antonio Buccarelli, and 
the Marquis de Branciforte, had an annual 
revenue of 80,000 , piastres* j but this court 
favour was not extended to the successors of 
the three above named viceroys. 

A governor who chooses to renounce all 
delicacy of sentiment, and considers himself 
as having come to America for the porpose 
of enriching his family, finds means for accom- 
plishing his end, by favouring the richest in- 
<lividuals of the country in the distribution of 
places, in the dealing out t^ Uie mercury, in 
privileges grtuited in time of war to carry 
on a free trade with the colonies of neutral 
powers. For some years past, the ministry of 
Madrid have deemed it for their interest to 

*,ie 16,800 Sterlins. Trant., 
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nune even to the smallest situations in the 
Colooien. However tte recommendation of 
the viceroy is still of g^eat importance to the 
person who solicits, especially if the object so- 
licited be a military charge, or a title of nobi- 
lity (tituio de CaatiUa), which &e Spanish Ame- 
ricans are in general mnch more eager for, 
than the Enropedn Spaniards. A vicen^ it 
is true has no right to make any commercial 
regulations, but he may interpret the orders 
of the court ; he may cpen a door to neutrals, 
by informing the king of the urgent ctrcum- 
atances which have determined Mm to have 
recourse to that step ; he may protest against 
a reiterated order, and accumulate memoirs and 
iuformes ; and if he is rich, adroit, and suppor- 
ted in America by a courageous assessor, and 
at Madrid by powerful friends he may govern 
arbitrarily without fearing the residencia, that 
is to say the account which he must render 
of his administration to every superior (Chef), 
who has occupied a place in the Colonies. 
- There have been viceroys who secure of 
their impunity, have extorted in a few years 
neariy eight millions of livres tonmois*; and 
with pleasure we add that there have been 
others who for ftom increasing their fortune by 
unlawful means, have displayed a noble and 
generous disinterestedness. Among the latter, 

* Upward! of iCSae^OOO Sterting. ■ Tram. 
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the Mexicans will lon^ remember with gra- 
titude the Coant de Revillc^gedo, and the 
Chevalier d'Asanza, two statesmen equally dis- 
' tinguished for their private and their pnbHc 
virtues, whose admiaifttration woidd have been 
productive of still more good, if their exterior 
position had allowed them IVeely to follow Ine 
career which they had marked out. 

H. Three millions and a half of. piastres, ' 
nearly a sixth part of the whole revenue of 
Mexico, annually pass to the other Spanish 
Colonies, as an indispensable supply for their 
interior administration. These situados accord- 
inff to averages drawn from the years between 
1788 and 1792, were distributed in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Piastres. 
1. Island of Cuba - - 1,826,000 

Piastres. 

a. AttencioH de iierra, aid 
to the internal govern- 
ment of the island - 496,000 

N. B. 146,000 piastres for 
Santii^o de Cnba, and 
990,000 piastres for the 
Havamtah. 

b. Atteneion maritima, ma- 
rine expences - 740,000 



Carried forward 1,176,000 
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Brought over - 1,176,000 

N. B. 700,000 piastrcB for 
the port and dockyards 
of the HavaoDah, and 
40,000 piastres for the 
vessels stationed off the 
coasts of the Mosquitos 

c. £xpeDce of keeping up 
the fortifications of the 
Havanah - - 150,000 

d. Purchase money of to 
bacco from the Island of , 
Cuba, Vhich goes into 

Spain . _ . SfOO,000 









1,82«,000 


2. 


Florida 


- 


151,000 


3. 


Porto Rico 


- 


a77,aoo 


4. 


The Philippine Islands 


- 


250,000 


6. 


Louisiana 


. 


557,000 


6. 


The Island of Trinidad 


i 


200,000 


1. 


The Spanish part of St. 


Domingo 


274,000 
3,685,000 



Although since the period when this table 
was drawn up, Spain has lost Louisiana, and 
the Islands of Trinidad and Saint Domingo, 
the situados have not been diminished to the 
amount of 1,031,000 piastres, as might be sup- 
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posed/ The administration .of the iMiilippine 
Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico, has been so 
- expensive during the last war, especially from 
the squadrons stationed there under admirals 
Alava aod Aristizabal, that the sum sent to 
the eastern and ' western Colonies, has never 
been less than three millions of piastres. We 
cannot help being surprized to see that the 
Havanah requires an assititance of ' 1 ,400,000 
piastres, when we recollect that the receivers 
of royal duties pay into the treasury of the 
Colony, more than two millions of piastres 
per annum. Although in the Philippine Islands, 
the tribute on the natives amounts to 573,000 
piastres, and the excise on tobacco to 600,000 
piastres, the rtoyal treasuries of Manilla, have 
constantly required of late, a aituado of 600,000 
piastres. 

III. The net revenue (sobrante, Uquido remi- 
sible), drawn by the Mother Country fnm 
Mexico, scarcely amounted to a millioa of pias- 
tres before the introduction of the tobacco farm. 
At present it amounts to five or six millions 
of piastres, according as greater or smaller 
'ntntadoB are required by the other Col(mies. 
' This hqttido. or sobrante is composed of the net 
produce of the tobacco and powder farms, which 
pretty uniformly amounts to three millions and 
a half of piastres, and the variable surplus of 
tile mora commun, I most observe that in the 
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SpaniA Colmies, little or no money remaiat 
in the treasury, after the accounts of the year 
have been closed. Those who govern, are 
aware that the surest means of supporting' 
their credit at court, and preserving their places, 
is to send as much money as possible to the 
royal treasury at Madrid. 

As the greater part of the population of 
New Spain^is concentrated in the five inten- 
dancies of Mexico, Guanaxuato, Puebla, Valla- 
doiid, and C^uadalaxara, these provinces bear th« 
greatest part of the burdens of the state. The 
jmwmcuM inlemas may be considered as Colo- 
nies of Mexico, properly so called j but these 
colonies far from sopplyiog funds to the trea- 
sary of the capital, are a drawback on that 
treasury. The rece^ts of the provincial trea- 
sury (axxa real) of Guanaxuato, wer6 on an 
average, of the five years preceding 1793. 

Viaatnt. 
Duty* on gold and silver, and 
'aicavata - - . 850,000 

Produce of tobacco, powder, and 
stamps ^ . . 312,000 

Total 1,162,000 



* Nothing more is meant here than the duty itaelf; 
for the quantity of silver which panas through the pro- 
Tincial treasury of Ouanaxuato, is more than from six to 
aeren millions of piaatres, the whole produce of the minei 
flmriof through that channel to the mint at Mexico. 
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The annual e:tpenee» wt : 

Pianres. 
fialary of the intendant - - 6000 

Expenc^ of administration of the treasury 7800 
Assay of gold and silver - - 5600 
Eitpence of collection of the alcavala and 

duty on pulque - - 8000 

Balain^ of guards (Ri^uardo)' - 10,700 

Total 39,600 . 

From the table of tlie expences of Gaa- 
nasniato, we may form Mme idea of the situation 
of the finances in the twelve other intendanctes 
of which the kingdom of New Bpainis compoMd. 
At Valladolid the revenues at present amount to 
773,000 piastres, and this account is prob&My 
more accurate than that of the revenue of the in- 
' tendancy of Guanascuato, vtiiich a[^earB some- 
what too low. 
' The profit derived by the government of 
Spain from Mexico, amounts to more than tw« 
thirds of the net produce of the Spanish Colonies, 
in America and Asia. The greatest part of 
the authors on political economy, who have 
treated of the finances of the peninsula, the 
liquidation of the vales, and of the bank of 
Saint Charles, found their calculations cm the 
falsest data, by exaggerating the treasures 
which the court of Spain annually derives 
from its Americui possession*. These trea* 
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sures, in the most abuifdant , years, never ex- 
ceeded the sum of mne millions of piastres. 
When we consider that the ordinary expeo- 
ces of state in European Spain, since 
1784, have been from thirty-five to forty 
millions of piastres, we find that the money 
sent by the colonies to the treasury of Madrid, 
does not amount to more than a fifth part of 
the total revenue. It might be easy to prove^ 
that if Mexico enjoyed a wise administra- 
tion ; if it opened its porta to every friendly 
nation; if it received Chinese and Malay 
colonists to pe6ple its western coast, frt>m. 
Acapulco to Colima; if it increased, tho 
plantations of cotton, coffee, and sugar; and 
finally if it established a just balance, between 
its agriculturei its mines, and its manufacturing 
industry, it might alone, in a very few years af- 
ford the crown of Spain a net profit, -double 
the amount of what is at present furnished 
by the whdle of Spanish America. 

The following is a general table of the fi- 
nances of the colonies, with respect to. the 
net revenue inmiediately derived from them 
- by the Mother Country: — 

The royal treasury receives from the vice- 
royalty of New Spain, from five to six mil- 
lions .of piastres* per annum. 

• £1,890,000 Sterling. Trant. 
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From the viceroyalty of Peru, more than a 
million of piastres; 

Fi^m the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, from 
six to seven hundred thousand piastres; 

From the Viceroyalty of Hem Grenada, 
from four to five hundred thousand piastres; 

In the CapitaHias tfenerales of Caracas, Chili, 
Chtatimala, the island of Cuba, and Portorico, 
the receipts are consumed by the expences 
of administration ; and it is the same with .the 
Philippine and Canary Islands. 

Hence, all the colonies, only produce to 
the treasury of Spain, eight millions, two 
hundred thousand piastres per annum, at an 
average. Considering the colonies merely 
as distant provinces, we find that the 'reve- 
nue of the European part of the Spanish 
monarchy, hardly equals that of the Ameri- 
can part. 

Fisumees of the i^nish Monarchy, m 1804. 

GVR0FE!.~Fenin8ula : gross revenue, thirty- 
five millions of piastres. The total receipt 
in 1784, was 686,000,000 reals de Vellon ; 
in 1788 it was 616,295,000 reals, according 
to the account rendered by Lerena. Po- 
pulation 10,400,000 inhabitants. Surface 
25,000 square leagues. 

AMERICA.— -From the researches made by 
me, respecting the state of the finances of 
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*- ' tfb^ '-ci^Miies, if i^p«afBrto BMy'that tremay 

> Ametica, at MyOOOtOOO' 4f ]piattvet. The 
pep^AtioD of . Spauifih America, is ftearl; 
16,000,000 inhabitants] its surface 468,000 
'sqiiaire Feagnes. The colonies of which we 
can specify the gross revenue wiA atiy 
degree' of certaantj, are the foHowing: " 

^Yuxroy^tf of New ' Spetm, twenty millions of 
piastres ; ' ' 

TiceToy'alhf of Peru, four millions of' piastres; 

Vicer&yalty of New Grenada, three teilKons 
eig)it hnndred thousand piastres; 

CapUattia general de Cara&u, one ihilUon 
eight hundred thousand piastres; 

Capilania general of Havanah, the island of 
Cuba, without the Blorldas, two millions 
three huudred thousand piastres. The an- 
nual sitoado from Mexico, is not iuclad^ 
in this calculation. 

ASIA. — Phillippine islands': gross revenue with- 
out including the situado from Acaptilco, one 
million seven hundred thousand piastres. 
Population, including only the subjected In^ 
dians in the island of Lu^on and the Bisayes» 
1,900,000 inhabitants; surface, 14,640 sqonre 
leagues. 

AFJtICA.— Canary islands, annexed te Anda- 
lusia; gross revenue, including the produce 
ro\.. IV. R 
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«f the f ettMco hrm^ hat noi tb« n^^lw 
^HMfa Bfn£i» amrljr twa hyndiied amt £pr^ 
thoonod fiaMret. Pi^ndatlM, 180f009 ia- 
hdbitiLDts; finfiice^ 401 jiqlivre toftgtiea. 

Of tbeK Mirfy^^tyAJ tniUwns ^ piastra, 
which the gross reve&ae of the S^nith co- 
Amtec tn AmerKth Asia, and ^ricoj amounts 
to, we may consider eight miUions and a 
half as profits of coinage, and duties levied 
-on the ]Hx>dace of the ^Id and silver minea; 
niiK millions as the revenue ef the tobaeeo 
farmj and twenty millions and a half as the 
.produce of the alcavala, almoxarifazgo, Indian 
tribute, proceeds of powder, braody, Mod 
, cards, and other duties on consumption. The 
interior administration of the colonies, con- 
sumes thirij/-one miliums of puutres per an- 
num; and as we. have already observed, 
nearly eight miUitmi* flow into the royal trea- 
. aoiy of Madrid. We know that the la«t sum 
added to the thirty-five millions of piastres, 
raised fivm European Spain, has, for a long 
time past, been insufficient to support tbe civil - 
and mflitary ezpences of the Mother Country. 

* tn tlie kcconat of the gebenl revenue of Sp^ fbr AOr, 
ivUch I procwed in Anwrict, and which HnUttMi w 
860,488,687 miM of VeUon, the iremiuei «f Utt InSAi 
at 1«8,466,768 Mib, «c st 7«18«;S9B 
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t%» pnblio deb* of Spaia* lUviiseB by ikgvaea 
to more than a bandntd and twenty ^iUki^ of 
{Aastrestt ttai dw apimal de^ bps been the 
more conniierdMfe, .a* cDnwerce aiid ioclaitrj 
hare been cranped by^maritine wars. Bcfiides^ 
w^n we oa m p u Fe tk g;yow revcoiw widi th^ 
liate of tin popvlatim aa we have stated il 
aborre, ' wa sb^ Booa be convMced that the 
Am^m sttpparted by the mtMbitaats ef the 

* TlifT*?Qf« ia 1805, vflet, or ropl obtigatiaw Hot 
the lum of 1750 .miHjoni pf reala ifi Vellfln. Jben U 
nothiiig AwmidiMe in tbe Ma ot S^ when we reflect 
m th* kunMM rasMr^M o# ttet RMnMc&y, whjd fa. 
gMw th« fiaM part; ^ «( 4lie ^afc in botk htaat- 
ffc#re«. ■»» jwJ^lic ^ of F/^^^oe ^flbf^ t^ «)BT9lii(i^ 
apwunted to 1 IfW million* of piwtfet ; aod flutf fflFfire^^ Brie 
t«iar«t pr^teqt probably eTdee<J^?821 millioij. of jiuitre*. Ii^ 
t7S6 the lum of luj^giuift in circulation in IVance, amount^ 
■ to W^m^m^aSOfrtticaor SC81 aiaH««iofpiattrM(1821 
niJlitW St«rtWi> 7V>w-)il)Hto«thdr Using tkav^antlKnte 
(4em»^(Wtm) 109 ftai>«« ftf ^u^gf^ w»n o,jly «a^ 
to 3 ww^ 6 denies in -pede; m^ f^w^W^ to J,f. 
Ramel, there r^ m^iiied in circulation, tlie •am of .6254 
fflHlioni of piaitret, which were ^er withdraTO. Aa to 
6t» nanAdt «nd fttervtom, Owf trere ii^ to the 
•B)tu*t. Iff .i^/xt piaatras. 3^eaB Mm mm a^pem tin 
^nafftr, „ „ l»w,»Irp^,,4ea,on«^^^'lft«t 9»t mot, 
ttifa f637 .milliooa of piastre* eu«t in Jfjirop^ a^ .th,^ 
tho wbffle quantitx of gold «^ bItot extracted &(n^ Ou, 
wAm of America, aince^ 14S2, doe* not amouni "to 
■MM ibaD ArO0 miutM of piaatras. 
t Upwwda of SS maiiwH Sterling. Tra^ 
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colooies are one third lens than thote laid on 
the peopU of the iPeniniuila. 

At the period o( the great catastrt^hfi, ty 
which. England loot-, nearly the .vhole of her 
cMitiBeBtal .poiweisioDc in America, several 
politioal. writers exawined the influence vhii^ 
the sepmiatioa -of the Spanish, colonies, Would di- 
rectly liATb 4m the financM of the court of 
Madrid. The staieauDta which we have given 
respecting the general situaticn of the finances 
of Spain, in J8D4,' enable us to famish some 
data for the solution of this important [«o- 
blem. If. the whole of Spanish America had 
declared itself independent, at the period of 
(be revolt of the Inca Tapac-Amam* ; this 
event alone would have produced several ef^ 
fects: Ist. It would have deprived the royal 
treasury of Madrid, of an annual receipt of 
from .eight to nine millions of piastres, of net 
revenue (liquido remisibk) of the colonies; 
3d]y, It woulii have produced a considerable 
diminution of the commerce of the Peninsula, 
because the Spanish American, freed from 
the monopoly which ^e Mother Country has 
exercised for three hundred years, would have 
drawn directly the foreign goods which he 
wanted, from countries not subject to Spain; 
3dly. This change of the diiAction of the cemt< 

(SMToLi.p.900. 
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merce of the colonies, would have occasione3 
a diminutioD of the duties levied in the 
cQstom-houses of the Peninsula, estimated at 
five millions of piastres ; 4thly, The separation 
of the colonies would have rained sever&l 
Spanish mannfactures, which u« mostly sup- 
ported by the forced sale which they -find 
in America, being uiiable, in their present 
state, to stand in competition, with the goods 
of India, France, or England. Theite effects, 
which would have been very sensibly feh at 
first, would have been gradually compensated 
by the advantages arising from the concen- 
tration of mdral and physical force, from the 
necessity of a better system of agriculture, 
and from the natural equilibrium between na- 
tions, united by the ties of blood, and the 
exchange of productions, which the habit <yf 
several centaries has rendered necesrary. ' But 
it would be tvanderinjg from our principal 
subject, to enter' upon a discussion, which, 
at the period of the peace of Versailles, was 
thoroughly examined in several works of po- 
litical pcoQomy. When . we compare the ex- 
ient, po^atLoQ, and revenue of Spanish A- 
merica, with thtf extent, p<^>alation, and re- 
venue of the 'English possessions in India, we 
Gnd X\^e following i'esults; 
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SpBnUh Ame-EncliilipoxJ 
' Hca. sioBS ia Asia«J 


Bxtent ID Bqaare 
leagues of '25 t6 the 
equatorial degree 


*J0,000 


48,30« 




16,000,000 


iiii,ooo,oa(i 


Gross revenue in pi- 
astres - - - 


38i000,«00 «,600,00lj 


Net revenue in pi- 
astres - - - 


8,000,000 


»,400,00( 



FEom this tdlile it ^peara, that Nvw Spain, 
the 'populalion of which does not amouid to 
six mUliooHb contr^tes to the treasai^^ , of 
the king of Spaio, twice as mudi net reTemw 
as Great Britain draws from her fine posses 
rioBs in India, whidi contain &ve times the 
number of inhabitanta of the former. It 
vouldbc unfair, however, when we con^are 



* T«rritoiy of which the En^ish coinpaiiy hai ac^nirod 
the lOTenign^, not including the «ffie« utd Ubutuiei^ 
•udi u the Nizam, and the princes df ObAe, -the Cir- 
Ttttic,My»re, Cechm, uA T ian o c JW. HutOMliit^ ta 
' M. n^fw, -wholcal ffolloiwd ia ithe laW» yihliihurt ia 
fol. i. (dHp.'viii. the pqial^tion on^ .M^onpti %a tno^f- 
thrae milUone and hsl£ The modTet miAcb bsre ipdooed 
me to Ibllow other data M jweaeot, «c explwwd in aott 
I. at the end of the woik. 
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tiid grfitt Teiiauu.1 vitk tin wuubcT of inlu- 
btei|iit9 to osDclade, from thb OMuparisoot 
tiMt the Hindoos sO|^ort smaller burdens 
thaa the Amencoiu. We roiist not forget 
4hat the price of labour in Mexico, is five 
times grater than in Beogul, or to use a 
word consecrated by a c^lfb^^^ fi^Wtc ^^ 
Hindostan, the same quaotity of money, cotK- 
Mondr five times more kUxHir Aan in Ame- 
rica. 

When we turn to tl(e hudget oif e^pen^ 
<tf state, we find witl^ sui^rise^ thftt i^ New 
Bpain, which has hardly any other neigjt)b<)urs 
to fear but a few wturlifce tribes of fi^di^^ 
the military defence iff the coim^ cq^isn^es 
nearly a foi^rth part of the whole r^en^e. ' 
It is true the nnmber of troops of the line, 
only amyif^ to nine or ten thousand; but 
when we add the militias called provincialea 
and nrftoMW, we find an army of 32,000 men 
dittrUbuted over im extent of country, of six 
hundred leajp^e^ in lenyth. "^^ |^ }(Cfe 
examine a f|Bw ^f tiiq^ |^t^ aj^infii^y pre- 
sented to the court of fif^ridi fifi^ ^S 
Counts de €ralvez and ReviUagiff^^Vr i^*^ ^ 
Marquis f^e ^rancifprte Jlfoflghtpi^f ft^ )fl 

• ae9auit^ffriti*^InSa{im the year 1801) iC9.7iS,9S7 
ttwting: chwge^ ,ies,961 ,160; set rtnBM, jS7B1,7C7. 
«atfiar*tat.Brfff^fjf. y.gft 
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crease the milUia ospi. The .following tabl« 
exfdains. in the greatest detail, the betcroge- 
oeoDs elements, of which the military of Mex- 
^, and the provincias intemas is compowd. 

I. General Table of the array in ]804. 
Denominadon of Corps. Men, 

I. R^alarTn>op« (Tropu veieranat) e^l» 
M«n. 

1. Id Mexico proper - - 6,225 

S. In the provincias intemas ad- 
ministered by the Viceroy 
of Mexico ----- ^5 

3. In the provincias intemas ad- 
ministered by commandant ge- 
nerals - - - - 3,099 

9.919 

II. Militia {cwrpot de mUicias) 22^77 

Mea. 
I. Provincial militia (provinciales) 21,218 

In the Viceroyalty 18,631 
' J2* Iq the provincias in- 2587 

temas . . ' ' 

3. Militia of towns («rftanc») 1050' 

22,377 

Total in a time of peace not inchu ^ -■ ■ — 
dingthe pcniusala of Yucatan and v 3«>Iw 
Gnatimala - - • } 
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n. Table exhR)itia^ in deUH the distri- 
bution of the Teg;nlar troops. 

Denomiaatioa of Corps. Men. 

A. Regnlar troops distributed in 

Mexico proper .... 6325 
a. Infkntry - - • - 5260 

Guard of the Viceroy, created in 

1588 (alabarderos) - - - 35 

Four regiments : Fixo de la ConnOf ' 
Nmcvo EspanOf Mexico, and Pu- 
eUs : the three latter raised in 
1788 and 1789: the whole are 
composed of 14 companies : in each 
regiment 979 men - - 8916 

Battalion of Vera Cruz of five com- 
panies raised in 1793 - • 502 

Artillery cm^ of three companies 

of 125 men each . . - 375 

Engineer corps eight officers 

Volontarios de Cataloila, two com- 
panies created in 1762 - - 160. 

Company - of AcajHilco, created in 

1773 - - - - - 77 

Company of the Presidio of the 
Isla del Canneut created in 1773 100 

Company of San Bias Created in 1 788 105 

Carried forward 5^iI0 
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CoatiBuatini af TaUe IL 

DesooustionofCoTfi. ^^' 

Brouj^t «Ter iMO 

». Cav»lry . . - 6M 
Four Kjpa/iroaa of Dragotu* tie 
■Etpaia, created In 1764 - 4«1 
Four squadrons of Ihagone* de 
Mexico created in 1766 - 461 

Dragons of tbe n^dlo del 
Carmen _-.--- 4S 

B. Regular trgop« contained Jv ttie 
pari of tlie Frovinciaa ialMVM 
onderthe adnunistratioAQftbe V»c^ 
roy of Mexico, (cotiilM^MW/'r^nf^iaJei 
y t>oIii«l«) - - - r fH 

a. Inoid and new Califognuft 
Presidio de Nu«Mr» Sffiora do 
Loreto, for»ed i» 17*0 . - 47 

of San Carlw de W(»tsi!S!)r 
formed in J779 . . . p) 
of San Diego formed in 1770 £11 
of gas FiWKJMp Snrmti 
in 1778 . . r m 
of ths eivnMi sS Snt* Aht 
bara formed in J788 - 65 

Camad forward 3706820 
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Contaaation «( Tabk II. 



1 of Corpi Hfla. 

Bt««ht •>«( no vs> 

A. In the kingdom of Leon Mi- 
litary post (pretitko) of 6fm Jnsn 
Bautista de la Ponta de Lampaztt 
established in 1781 • • 100 '. 

b. In the province (oirfoma) of New 
Suitander 
Three companies of VoImUs fop* 
med in 1783 - . 3S0 



C. Regular Troops diitribated in 
the part of the provrndof mtenuu 
which is adnunisiered by two com- 
mandant generals - - > 80M 

Total of Regular Troopi - • 9919 
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in. TaUe exhibiting in detail the dis- 
tribution of the Militia. ' 

Penominatioa of Corpi. Mco. -. 

A. Provincial Militia (mmdaaprovin- 
ciaJea) .... 21.21S 

a. Of theViceroyaltyof Mexico 18^1 

1. Infantry - - - 7,240 
Seven regiments : Mexico, Puebla 

TUucala, Cordoba, OriztAa y 
Xalalapa, TWuca. VaUadolidand 

Celaya, of two battalions or 10 
companies created in 1 788 ; each . 
Tegiinent 823 men in time of 
peac^ and 1350 in time of war S77d 
Three battalions: GMonaxvato, 

Oaxaca, and Guad(daxara,ot&ve 

companies ; 413 men in time of 
peaceand 675 men in time of war 1336 
Two companies of men of colour 
(pardosy morenos) of Vera Cruz, 
each company containing 1 19 men 338 

2. Cavalry - - 4692 
Eight regiments of Dragoons: 

Santiaffo de Qtteretaro,Prittcipe, 
Pu^la, San lMU,San Carht, la 
Reyna, Nueva GaUda and 
Mechoacan, created in 1788: 
each regiment containing four 
squadrons in time of peace 361 
strong, and in time of war 617 3888 



Carried forward 10,137 31,318 
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ContmuatioQ of Table HI. 

DenomiiMtion of Corps, , iMen. 

Brought orer 1<^137 21,218 

Six squadrons of lancers oi Vera 

Cruz, created in 1767 - - . 384 
Three corps distributed over' the . 
irontiers (cuerposjixos de Jronfera, , 
en lo interior del ret/no), 1330 viz. 
Four compaaies of Sierra Gor4o, ■ 

created in 1740 - - - . 240 
Nine cotapanies of ^n Imis Colot- 

lan created in 1780 - - 730 
Six companies of Nuevo Santander, 
, created 1792 - - - 36Q ., 

3. Mixed troops of foot and lancers, 
whites and men of colour, (compa- 
niat fixas de bkmcos y .pardos) 
distributed on the eastern and 
western coasts, and formed in 1703 
total force - - . 6790 
Division of the north CAtlautic 
coast) twenty two ecHupanies 

First Division - - 400 
Second DivisioD - - 670 
Third Diviiion • - 760 
Fourth Division - - 500 . 
Ten companies of Tabasco 910 



15,081 2131« 
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ContiiHlatioa of Tabte III. 
DtnonunatiOD of Corps. Men. 

Brought owr. - -15,06181,818 

DtTiriom of llie South (Soudi-Seft 

coast) thirty-four companies - 

First DtTisioD - 999 

Second Division • - 1140 
Third Difisien - - SOO 

Fuonh Diriflion - - MBO 
Fifth Division - - 409 

h. Of ihe provincial iiaemas fourteen 

aqnadrons or 48 companies - 3467 

B. Town Militia (miUctaa urbanas) - ]>059 
Commercial re^ment of Mexico, 

ten companies, created in 1693 703 
Commercial battalion of Puebla, 

fomr companies created in 1739 - 328 
Squadron of cavalry of Mexico, 

created in 1787 - - - 139 

Total of Militia in time of peace 33,377 

We have not included ifi these ^tables, the 
corps of invalids formed in 1774, 4:onsisting 
of two companiee, nor the -troops ddistributed 
ia.ttbe iatemdancy of Meridat and commanded 
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by. the c^tain general of the petunnila of 
Yuc&taiu I was unable to pracnre the gtafe 
of the militai:; force of that peniiutiU. 'th«ee 
are eight comfwiiea. of .regular troops (tngMu 
veteratuu) at Cunpecbe, wd in tha jtmaU 
fort oi San, Felipe de . Bacalairi «^ tbe 
defence of AIcnd« i^, eptnuted to n^Uitw, 
, compopffl of whit«a and mi^n of coloor. 

The caralry i> fxtresufy. t^nnienHU io 
t)te BCexican armj^ fonnjog almost the half 
of th« total .force., ^n 18D4 there were 

. Men. . 
tn Infantqr - - - - 16.200 

Men. 

1. 'Itegatar troops ' - - '5,200 

5. Mifitia . - - 11,000 

In t%vaty - - - - 16,000 

1. ftegular tro<^ 4,700 

Men. 
tL hi Bfexieo - 1,000 

itt^na* " ^ 8,700 

9. Militia - - ll^WO 

a. In the interior of 

'^.X)tktte ettAA 4,00* 

temas - - MOO 

Total* - - - 88,«00 

•Amite ei tnopt pMwrrwl b Uw anlinw of Um 
Tnttojdtj, nd UrtenUj conbim to lit* Oma dt Ji. 
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tn estimating ' the force of the ' Mexican 
army at 33,000 men, we'' must 'obserre tbsA 
the number of discrplined ■ troops scarcely 
'amounts to eight or ten thotuabd, - among 
-wb<An there arc 'three' tft: fonr'lhonsand* of 
-considerable ndilitary" 'experienced, 'nanlely the 
cKT^rj stationed in the presidios -of Bonora, 
New Biscay, atid '^fetf Oiilfcia. We have 
alreitdy bUsterr^d*' that the^ttth^bitants of 
the provincias titteniai live'-' ih ■ a' state of 
perpetual warfare' 'with' tho*'''-IndTahs known 
by the name of Apaches, Cumanches, Itfin^- 
brenos, Yutas, Ghichiniecas, and Taoii^azes. 
The ^restdiof. or military posts were, established 
to pi-otect th^ colonists frbm the at^ks of 
these Indians, who are armed with bows and 
arrows, and mounted on horses of the Spanish 
breed. Since the end of the sixteetttli century 
wheu Juan de Oflate formed the first settlem^iti 
in New Mexico, horses haye niiiltip|ied to 
such a degree in the Savaimah» vhiclrextend 
to the East and West of ^ant« Fe, towards 
tJie Missouri and the Rio Gila^ that the 

nuttroi, publiihed nt Mexico bj Don. Manama dt Z» 
toga y OntiveroM (p- 15S, 179,) gtre* S8,|BS4^ Conqpart 
abo Viagero Vnmenal, xxni. p. S20 and the Nem Qw 
grajAy of M. Piniartm,'f. 162, in whkh a IsTgW «•- 
timate hu been adopted. 
• S« Vol ii. p. SIS. 
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Indiaos are not only accastomed to live on 
their flesh, when la want of the buflalo, 
but they also use them in their warlike 
excundoDS. la the same manner as maize 
is cultivated by several African tribes who 
are totally ignorant of the manner in which 
they acquired that plaht, the horse ia at pre- 
sent found in a domestic state to the north 
of the sources of the Missouri among several 
Indian tribes who never before the expedition 
of Captain Clarke, had had any communicatioix 
with the whites. Fortunately for the colonistt 
of Sonora ' and New Mexico, the use of fire 
arms, so common among the savages of 
eastern Canada, has not yet' spread among 
the Indians in the neighbourhood of the Rio 
del Norte. 

The Mexican troop of the preftidios is 
exposed to continual fatigues. The soldiers 
of which it is composed are all natives of the 
northern part of Mexico. - They are tall and 
very robust mountaineen, equally accustomed 
to the rigors of winter, and the heat of the 
sua in summer. Constnitly under arms, 
they pas^ thdr lives on horseback, and per- 
form marches of eight or ten days through 
deserts, with no other provisions than the 
flour of nuuze, which they mix with water 
■when they come to a spring or a marsh on 

VOL. IV. s 
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*» W«ii I k%»* <•««» W«"™4 by "^'•WgefH* 
ojSt^fq^. that it ,woi^4 ^. difficiilt to find i^. 
]S\ffO(ta a tcofp oj^ gr^atjfr activity in it« mo?. 
tWM, mwre «t«*ioBS i« i)(*tle, ii|^4 WW: 
i^fKi^^n^ to pnT%tio]^ t^MkP the cay^^ oil; 
lj^ liKfidiw. V tWs W^te ««U¥* 4w>B» 
jiconent tie wi:«|rai»ifs. of tll« Iq^Vtlw, it in 
bowjlje. Itej, htv« tpi *> wA « «ewjj 
Mte ^ifk ^0 ttWSt %<HtMf l(%ovi i^ov t« 
•mil t*w»»eli»» o)i Ifee s^u^^ iii«sq|i||^)itjs« «)f 
gWlwJ.. Wl* i«l>e, h»™ Veen. »<!^n(t(M!«4 foiS 
age^to^Mw ^'otagtm <>f petty WW'aW- 

Iha pi!oniiuH.«l nil^ of New, %MW> o( 
'^Imc^ t^; fo»!e anww^ to inor^ thagt tw«^, 
ttlHMMd WW,, is MtW mmfi. <JMi)l tM, <^ 
P«W, «kiiik tw ^Wt ^f Sre vw! ^ n pairt 
obliged to exercise with wooden DWi^ets., 
Tt^e (wvmlwn «; q«litv« i% thft %»lNih Co- 
lou«« ift DAf OWVC' (A "W militmj splliUi of 

th* wtiiw.^ ^ql to, i^, ime^ <>< il avail, 

nwmbec o{ f^Htpjres, t|i^. ho^ of wM>. 
Ui>Me to ljh» titjfx, o( Colos^ ««4 I'iffHliW)' 
tbe distnJwtion o( ffimtt, w4 milj^ai? w>l;. 
hsA h«coK« « fei}t4» SfHKoe of r«i«wi»e, not a^ 
mwli to.tke goMnnsnt w t«> Aotftv^ww'bpti 

toxSjWho poWfltt gM«tia4u«l)<Q0W^ till&HNI»8tOi>. 

The. ni(^ foi titlai, by which the btgimwiii 
and decline of ciulizatiwi i* werjt^ vhi^FO. chAct 
raoteosed, has Mn4Ji»ia4 tbia, toatt^ evtggVJlfiS: 
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lucratire. In travelling ot^ the chain of the 
Andes, one in 8ur[M-ized to sei on the ridge 
of the mountaite, id small prDTincial towns 
all Ihe merchants trftt^brmed into colonels, 
captuinsyand serjeaot majors of militia. As 
the rank of colonel gives the U-atamiemto, or 
the title of Senoric^^ which is repeated ioees- 
santly in familiar couveraatioD, we may coif 
ccive that it eiHitribnte» the m<»e to Um hiq[>< 
piness of domestic life, and the creides Bsakd 
the greatest sacrifices of forttme to ohtain H. 
Sometimes these militia officers are to be seea. 
in full naifoCTB, aad decorated with the royal 
order of Charles IH., gnwely sitting ia^«r 
■ shops, and. entering into the nost trifling de- 
tail in the sale of their goods. They display 
a singular mixtwe of ostentation aad mmpli- 
city of Dftanoers, at which the Enropean tia> 
veller is not a little aatoBiahed. 

TiH the period of the independence of the 
Uoited States of North America^^e Spanish 
goveromant never Uwught of increasing the 
number of troops in the Colomies. The &nt 
coieniBts in ^xe New C<utiDent were' solders; 
the first genendioBs knew no prttfession more ' 
honourable and lucrative than tbut ef amu ; ' 
aod from this military uithuiiiBen^ the Spaniards - 
diajdayed an enei^ of ohacacteji, inferiaii to 

* la Sfcaoria, T. S., vulgarly uuia. 

■ 2 
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nodiingf ID the history of the crasades. When the 
suhjected Indian herewith patience the y<^e im- 
posed oA him, and when they becathe tranquil 
possessors of the treasures of Peru and Mexico, 
the colonists were no longer tempted by new con- 
qaests, and the warlike spirit insensibly declined. 
From that period, a peaceful rural life was 
preferi-ied to the tumult of arms ; the fertility 
of the soil, the abundance of subsistence, and 
the beanty of 'the climate, contribnted to soften 
the manners of the people; and the same coun- 
tries which' in th« first part of the sixteenth 
century, presented nothing but the afflicting 
spectacle of wars and pillage, enjoyed under 
the Spanish dominion a peace of two centuries 
and a liolf. 

Tbehttemal tranquillity of Mexico has been 
rarely disturbed since the year 1596, when, 
under the viceroyship of the Count de Monterey, 
the ^wer of the Castillians was secured from 
the peninsula' of Yucatan, and the gulph of 
Tehuantepec, to the sonrces of the Rio del 
Norte, to the coast of New California. Dis- 
turbances among the Indians took place in 
13UI, 16U0. 1024, and 1692; in the last of 
these commotions, the palace of the viceroy, 
the residence of the mayor, and the public 
prisons, were burned by the Indians; and the ' 
Coiint de Gatve * the viceroy, found secniity 
* X>M Ga$par de Sandtnalt Cmife Jt Gahe, 
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only in the protectioo of the ni{»tkB oS Saiat 
Francis. Notwithstanding these disturbances 
fwcasioned by the want of subsistence, the 
Court of Madrid did not think it necessary 
to increase the military force of New Spain. 
In those times, when the union was clus^r 
. between the Mexican and European Spaniards, 
the suspicions of the Mother Country were 
solely directed against the Indians and mestizoes. 
The number of white Creoles was so small, 
that on that very account, they were generally 
induced to make a common cause with the 
Europeans. To that state of things we are 
to attribute the tranquillity of the Spanish Co- 
lonies, at the period when Uie possession of 
Spain was disputed by foreign princes on the 
death of Charles the Second. The Mexicans, 
governed at that period, first by a descendant 
of Montezuma, and afterwards by an Archbishop 
of Mechoacan, remained tranquil spectators of 
the great struggle between the houses of Franct^ 
and Austria; the Colonies patiently followed 
the fortune of the Mother Country ; and the 
successors of Philip the Fifth, only began to 
dread the spirit of independence, which was . 
manifested in New England in 1643'*, when 
a great confederation of free states was formed 
in North America. 

• Bobertum, VoL iv, p. 307. 
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These fears of the- Court were still farther ' 
inereBsed, when a few years before the peace 
of VersBiUes, Gabriel Condorcanqui the son of 
the Gaciqae of Tongasuca, bett^ known under 
the name of Tupac-Amarn, stirred up Uie 
Indians of Peru, to re-establish at Cuzco the 
antient empire of the Incas. This civil war 
during which the Indians committed the moat 
atrocions cruelties, lasted nearly two years; and' 
if the Spaniards had l<Kt the battle in the 
province of Tinta, the bold undert^ing; of 
Tnpac- Amaru might have had fatal conse- 
quences, not only for the interests of the 
Mother Conntry, but perhaps also for the ei: 
istence of all the whites settled on the table 

' lands, of the Cordilleras, and the neighl^uring 
Tallies. However extraordinary this event may 
have been, its causes were in no degree con- 
nected with the movements which the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the desire of a firee 
government, gave rise to in the English Co- 

'lonies. Cut off from the rest of the world, 
and carrying on no commerce but with the 
ports of the Mother Country, Peru and Mexico 
did not then enter into the ideas which agi- 
tated the inhabitants of New England. 

Within these twenty years, the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements of the New ConUnent, 
have experienced considerable changes in their 
moral and political state; and the want of in- 
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ttiambb «Hd KitoiWilithtiit hUa \X!gax to ^ Kit 
*i* thk ilWtmitag Jibtmfetteh iWd ^**|t*i^. 
"ttte freiedoln isr tJrafe *ilh ftSiittSlh-, *fhiBh 
■Ant TJtatft x>( tainlrH, yidaift^ to iilljtetWta 

«> Ule Mana lot CdbW, Ae tnisl of CUicU' 
«* piiHs of VefaCrnt tod Mon* TMe»i M» 
IWrttght tt>e Wloiiists lat* ttmtlrt *ift tte 
Angto-Auieritinte, the ^«iicli, M<« tBUgUti, 
kWi the btiAes; the a>16UM tave foWliia A« 
ttioet correct Me^ reapectibg tlii !itt>t« iiF ifi3i, 
toAijafBd *i4 the Dthei- JloWert i* EuiWfBj 
aM the Alueriein youth, sitirifiHAg |l*rt »f 
theiv iiatibnal{tfejul)ic«s, hare l^iWedti iharkea 
(iKdileettoh foi- thos'e UiitiOni, tohttse biilfitWAh 
b fatthi^ advanced thaA that of the fiuird^eift 
IB^hiat^. I& thebe )>ir«A<Astances, «e Ue kM 
tb be a^iiUisfaed, that t4ie (Ittlitidil AoWHeiitt 
%hich have takeA Jllauie ih Curope sinfefe 1^)^ 
have eXtited the liveliest ittteresl Habnf t 
^t>le tvhU hive long been M^Ma^ la Kghtsi 
(k« itHration of ^hieh It doth an obilkeU W 
fte puhlid prtMperity, and i iiitrtM of }eseilH 
ment ag^n^ tne Motheir CoUAtrj. 

¥hl9 di9)iffiiilli)U dt the minds of ilWn,- in- 
dvieed the Vlterojs 4ud grii^ittOHi ih*8»iej)I*« 
Vlaces to hate recourke t» ibeutUti, ^Mt% fli 
ftum qutetlAg the ftgltiltiba »t th« 06lbii!A% 
liontMbAted to inci'ease their dikiAlttent. I'M 
^erm of revolt was believed to i& dU£6¥fcm 
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m every associatirai, which had the public il- 
, lumination for its object. The establishment 
of presses was prohibited in, towns of forty 
and fifty thotuand inhabitants; and peaceftd 
citizens, who in a country retirement read in 
secret the works of Montesquieu, Robertson, 
or Rousseau, were considered as possessed of 
revohitionary ideas. When the war broke 
out between I^Vance and Spain, unfortuui^e 
I^Venchmen who had been settled in Mexico 
'for twenty and thirty years, were dragged to 
prison. One of them dreading a renewal of 
the barbarous spectacle of an auto-da-^e, put 
an end to his life in the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition; and his body was burned on the place 
of the Quemadero. At the same period, the 
goTemment imagined they had discovered a 
ooDspiracy at Santa Fe, the capital of the 
kingdom of New Grenada; and individuals 
yrho had by the way of trade with Saint 
D<HniDgo procured French journals, were thrown 
into chaiiM. Young people of 16 years of age 
Tere put to the torture, to extort from, them 
secrets of which they had no knowledge. 
; In the midst of these agitations, magistrates 
of respectability, and it is pleasant to dwell 
(HI the circnibstfmce, even Europeans rused. 
their voices against Uiese acts of injustice and 
violence. They represented to the court, that a 
dntnutfiil policy merely irritated men's mindi. 
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and that it was not by force, and by iDcreaaing 
the number of the troops composed of natives, 
but by governing \fith equity, by perfecting 
the social institutions, by granting the jnst 
demands of the Colonists, that they might long 
hope to draw the ties closer betwaen the Colonies, 
and the peninsula of Spain. These salutary ad- 
vices were not £;dlowed ; the colonial system of 
government underwent no r^orm; and in 1796, 
in a country where the prt^ress of knowledge 
was favoured by frequent commuBicatioiiB, witii 
the United States, and the foreign West India 
Colonies, a great revolutionary c«nmoti<Hi very 
nearly annihilated at a single blow the Spanish 
domination. Don Josef Espafia, a rich merchant 
of Caracas, and Don Manuel Wal, an officer 
of engineers, residing at Gnayra, conceived 
the bold project of establishing the indepen- 
dence of the province of Venezuela, and uniting 
to it the provinces of New Andalusia, New 
Barcelona, Maracaybo, Coro,- Varinas, and 
Goayana, under the name of the United States 
of South America*. The. conseqneoces of 
this unsuccessful revolution are described by 
M. Depons, in his travels in Terra Firma|. 
The confederates were arrested before the 
genertd insurrection could take place; Sspana 

* Lai titU prowndat wiidat de la America meridional. 
f T. i. p. S88— 233, 
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bcoDglrt to the MlJReldt «aw fau ilAd «|^- 
l»roaeh w^ tbc ceungs of a mta tnpaUe 
ef gf«Bt de6igni ; uid Wal died m the IdaAd 
«( Trinidad) w^ere he fomri an hKfhon, libt 
BO alMbtaRoel 

NtiiWithstenditig tin Crainiiii^ of ehftrtttster, 
lud c&tbeme docility ef the p^efiie i« the Bf*. 
nidi Colotaies, and notWithifaBai^ii^ tlie pu^- 
Mlair aitoatton of the iAhabitaMi ttb6 (t»e dfe- 
ftnoi «te*- a raat exMht of coa&trf , and in 
IhA e^joymeat ef Ihat indiTtdud libo^ whieh 
Alwlijf Mftampanies A life «f Mlitude> pMi^eiil 
•gitatiote wvnld faave teen mtire frdtjdrent ftin^ 
Ibe peac* of Tenaitlest and es^Mi^y Binee 
178», tf the nutf&ai hatred ef the cAfM> ttwl 
lite dread which the whites Uid the 'virhdife 
body «f freemen ^tertain t^ the gfeat ttttttib^ 
«f Uboks aiid ladUuui had adt aij^eited Ihb 
eflfoMs «f fKqmhLr disoeniefit. Tbe^ taUMiVfft 
■B We hitve exphuiaed iA this bbgtnun^ tX 
Urn wark*, hate becomii iMI tnoft JHitiblW 
■i*se.th« cv^nttt «hich hay« takeb platx 16 
Saint Ponaug;o } arid it califlot be douMed th^ 
ttey hltve CDDtributed tti6l% to pneserve trftft^ 
qbillity in the Spanish Colonies, thatt thie ri- 
ffOtom mcAsuMi lideptcd, And the IbmiirtiOb it 
■liliCiM, of which the flnmbet amounts in Vem 
to more than forty thousand men, and in the 

• Vol, i. Cbif . i. 
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Isl&ad«f Cuba to tweBty-foiiir thotuomd*. This 

• I shall state in this jiote what inrormatioii I could 
procure, respectiog the number of troops in the Spanish 
Colo«ies. When I was last at the Ha«nah In (pAij iBW, 
Acre were under um iothelslMd tfCiiMj 

I. Disciplined Militia : infantry Men. 

At the Havanah >...., 1,442 

At the VUU de Puert» del ftindpe - . 7^1 

IL Disciplined MiKtia: cavalry 
At the Havanah, andin iujurMictioR . • SVJ 

III. Countrr Militia : undisciplined {m3iciat ttaraUt) 

To Ae east oftheHaTaniih,and uMatnuu ^ 7^5 

Tb ^« west of die Havanah . . h ^jg^ 

in the sutmrfas f'sifra ffwroij of theflavwnh 1,966 
In the jurisdiotion <tf the fi>urtowu/'&u quatro 

'<*'*") - 2,640 

In that of the Puerto del Principe - - 1,7^ 

Inftat of Santiago de Cuba ■ • !2,41fi 



Totid force 



It B{it>Ba» ceitaik that the Ishnd vt CuW tmM. poansb 
t»it* defisnost a body «f 96,000 white*, 9naa the tigsofltilw 
«tS««bo»e Vol. LChap.TO.p.«»). The ■rtMdfel«»«r 
aha bland oS Cuba is modi fuperior to ihM af tfat tapHm- 
ma-gmttrid de OaraoM, which vnly smoultM m tim ^swrAuta 
ef VenMu^ Xutrra Andalusia, we CumlMa, Mukaig«% 
Ouayanft, and Varinas. to 11,900 men, imong wftom Itave 
H* not 8000 SurDpsttu. la Peru thet«-*tcre in 17M( 

Men. 
Id R^ar Troops It.OOO 

InMimisofwhich^Canlrr • ■ - 49,0n 
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increase of armed force points out more clearly 
the increasing distrust, of tbe Mother Coon- 
try, as on the Caracas coast, there were no 
regular troops previous to the year 1768, and 
in the khigdom of Santa Fe, for more than 
two centuries and a half, the g-ovemment never 
found any occanon for militia, which were first 
' levied in 1781, when the introduction of the 
tobacco farm, and the duties on brandy gave 
rise to popular commotions. 

In the present state of thbgs, the external 
defence of New Spain can have no other aim 
than to preserve the country from any invasion 
, which a maritime power might attempt. Arid 
savannahs resembling the deserts of Tartary, 
separate the provincias intemas from the ter- 
ritory of the United States. It is but lately 

lliii liat ii taken from the court calendur, «r Gtaa 
poStiea dt Litaa, published by order of the Viceroy. We 
bite ilready tittemd that a part of these mOitia, anoed 
with woodea muiltet*, ia not very formidable. In the 
kingdom of New Grenada, there were in 1796, according 
to official fapen in my powendonr 9600 regular troqM* 
st ationed at SanU Fa de Bogota, Carthagena, Santa Martha, 
ii]|the isthmu* of Panama, at Popayan and Quito, and 8400 
nulttia. In the Philippine Iilaitda according to M. da 
Sainte Cnix, tbtve are 5500 regular troops, and 12,SO0 
mOitia. Reaumiiif all that I have procured req»cting the 
Spaniih Colonka of America, It i^>pearB that in a total 
population of fourteen or fifteen million! of inhabitants, 
limy eaptabi SfiOOfiOO of whitei, S00,000 Europeani, mi 
at most 96,000 European troops. 
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that tbe inhabitants of Louisiana, have been 
able to penetrate by the Missouri, and the 
river Plata, t<> the town of Santa Fe of New 
Mexico. The Arkansas and the red river of 
Natchitoches, which flow into the Mississippi, 
rise it is true in the mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taos; but the difficulty of ascend- 
ing these rivers is so g^eat, on account of the 
rapidity of the current, that the north<>m pro- 
vinces of Mexico are as secure against attack 
from this quarter, as the United States and 
New Grenada are from the Ohio, and the 
river Magdalen. 

Beyond tbe 32° of north latitude, the nature 
of the soil, and the extent of the deserts in 
the neighbourhood of New Mexico, afl^rd the 
inhabitants a constant security irom the attack . 
of a foreign enemy. Farther south, between 
the Rio del Norte, and the Mississippi, several 
Knes of rivers appear on the same frontier; 
and it is in this part of the counti-y, that the 
colonists of Louisiana approach the nearest to 
the Mexican colonists ; for the distance is only 
sixty leagues from fort Cittybom, in the county 
of Natchitoches, to the Mexican prendio of 
Nacogdoch. In this part of the intendancy 
of Potosi the ground along the coast is marshy; 
the surface only rises towards . tbe nralh and 
north ea.st; and in tbe midst of the plains 
which join the basin of the north river, to that 
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of tUe iyiu4i8$ippi, tbe Ria Colosado de Texm 
ap,j»efkrs to afford the bios£ advaatageous mill- 
tar^ p«sitw». This poiorf ie the mere remark- 
thlct, as. b^tweea the vMuth of tbe Colorado, 
aqd, tJie swaU pu^t of Oalvestoa, M. de Salle 
foupded tftwarcW the «nd ttf the 17th 'century, 
th« fii:st. French celoo; of Lwisiawi. - It w«uL4 
bje ii4eles& ta enlju-ge hew on the deCpoice e£ 
the. frojilti*ES. in the />novmetaA Ujtfeirncu; for the 
pninjpi^l^s qf wisdoiBk aod laoderatkai by, which 
the goy^najneni of th», Uivted States is aai- 
ma^^ilead 113 to hqp^ that a friendly afaai^«- 
ment will soon iix the limits betwean two- 
n.atj,OQ% vho both possess mare grooud then 
they caa possibly cultivate. 

The fetty war&re carried on incessantly by 
the tcoo]^ stationed in the pumdifis*^ witii the 

* Tlie following ve tbe military ^osu {preadiosj of 
Mfexlco. 

I. {ntendancf of Durango : 
Cenchot, Yanot,, Galto, S. BuenaamtuTa, Carnal, S. f /m- 
MitO, Norte, or lb* JiattM, Principe, S. Carta, Cem 
eorti»t Ptuagti NamiquipB, Coifame, Mapimis, Huefo- 
^litk^ Jaiiaee^S.GmfaiumQ, S. BuIaUa, Batopilaa, Loretok 
Gumoea,, C(Mi(LutvafAi, Topago, S, Juaquin, Higuera.. 
S. Juan, Tababoeto, Reyesi Coneto, Texamcf Sitxanr, 
Yode, Orot.Tablaa, Caneza, Fanuco, Avino. 

% Iqtendanty of Sonora; 

^ Bampe,.9uenip)ula, Pitit,. Bacuactii, ru£fQpi> Frmterm^ 
S. Crmt, AUar, Botario. 
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vanderijip laiJaniy ia atfoeHlj hmABmem^ to 
the piij^lijD tre am ry, aad nkokfll ta tibe ^ct^ 
gre» ^ (;ivilizai4oa anumg tiie lodiaiu^ No^ 
hftTJac ecv«r tnveUedi in ^e promttoias iNfemaiv 
I onnaa* tako upon me to aa; whetilui* or 
Qot a. geneisl pacifioatien. k pKMtttcal»lek W& 
fiftqac^ii^ .kew at Mcraco* thai for ike aec«T> 
r^of t^ c^oniftSf^K tnl>eai of saTa^Mwho. 
waatdlET- ahoat iui tW Bolson do M<^imi, vid 
to 1^ noT^ of N«w BiBiii^ o^lit not to- 
bfc wpslsed, iMit oxtKnnisatedL Fortimatoi^ 
llMravoKy tkift iMifamoiN coumel has datw yM 
booa ItBtened to by the govemmeot, and wo- 
loai» ftotm hi8t(»y> that Midi xaeaaxem a«e not 
neOMeary^ t» tbe )7th cebtury, t^a Apadlsty 
Mid Iftto Ckiiaecpes, ct^ried tbeir kiciirsioBft 
beyimd Zheateea^ towards G«uiaxuate,,and tke 
Villa do Ijeoo, but sinoe the mcreoM ol civi- 
lifcatiea in these ceuntriies tho tnbe» o^ Ittdiau> 

3.. ¥e^ l^WP** 

4. Califonua*: 

S<m Biegot Ssatfr BiulMn^ i ^ i ttt m /^ Ant- Awtctieo. 

S' Intendanc; of San Luis Fotosii 
Nacogdoch. Etpirittt SotiIo, Bejar, CoAoAutid, Skn Jium 
Bsutiata del fUo Grande, Aquaverde, Bam. 

Tlie pntidiot which hare the atrongeBt garrison*, arie 
in hatics. None of these poets contain more than MO 
MidieM. 
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have g^radnally withdraws to a distanae. It is 
to be hoped in the same muiDer, that in pro-- 
portion as the 'population and pnblio prosperity 
shall increase in the provincias mtenuu, these 
warlike hordes- will retire, £rst, behvad the- 
6ila, next to the west of the Rio de G(4orado,. 
which flows into the sea of Gortez; and lastly 
into'the n<Hlhem and desert reg^ions* in the 
neighbourhood of the moimtains of New. Cali- 
fornia. This last, province, of which the shore ' 
alone is inhabited, is yet six hiUHtred leagues 
distant from Rossian America, and more than 
two hundred from the mouth of the Rio 
Colomlna, where the inhdntants of the United 
States have projected the fermatimi of a colony.- 
The defence of the ports of Sa^ Francisfsp, 
MADterey, and San Diego, is entnisted to a: 
body of not more than 200 men, and there 
tote not above three guns in Sao Francisco; 
bnt these forces have been sufficient for forty 
years, in seas which are only frequented by 
merchant vessels, carrying on the frir trade. 

WiUi respect to Mexico proper, or that 
part of the kingdom situated under the torrid 
zone, it is sufficient to glance at the atlas 
which accompanies this work, and especially 
the physical sections, to be convinced that 
there is scarcely a country on the globe, of 
which the military defence is more favoured 
by the configuration of the ground. Narrow 
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and crooked paths, like those of Saint Gothard 
and the greatest part of the pasees of the Alps, 
lead frooL the coast towards the interior table 
landj in which the population, civilisation, and 
wetdtb of the country are concentrated. The 
slope of the cordilleras is more rapid on the 
Vera Cruz than on the Acapuico road^ and 
although the curreats of the South Sea, and 
several meteorological causes, render the western 
coast less accessible than the eastern coast, 
Mexico may be considered as better fortified 
by nature, on the Atlantic side, than on the 
side opposite to Asia. However to preserve 
this country from invasion, the internal resources 
must alone be looked to; for the state of the 
ports* »tuated on the cqast, washed by the 
gulph of Mexico, will not admit of the keeping 
up a hiaritime force. 

The vessels destined by the conrt of Spain to 
protect Vera Cruz have always been stationed 
at the Hayannah ; and this port, which cimtains 
numerous and excellent fortifications, has 
always been considered as the military port 
of Mexico. An enemy's squadron can only 
anchor at the foot of the castle of Saint John 
. d'Ulna, which rises like a rock in the middle 
of the sea. This celebrated fort contains no 
other water but that of the cistenut, which have 

* See VoL i. p. 8a 
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lately undergone an amelioration, being subject 
to split from the discharge of the artillery ; bat 
persons of skill are of opinion that the fort of 
tJlua 18 capable of resisting till the extreme 
insalubrity of the climate affect the health of 
the besiegers, and the land forces descend from 
the central table land. At the entrance of 
the port of Acapulco, the Island Grifo contains 
a point much more capable of being fortified 
than the shoal of the Gallega in the port of 
Vera Cruz. 

To the north and south of Vera Cniz the 
coast is low, and the mouths of the riverii from 
bars are only accessible to boats. The 
defence of the coast was organized fifteen 
years ago, when the fear of an invasion occa- 
sioned considera'ble assemblages of- troops near 
Orizaba, and when for two centuries and a 
half Mexico was first seen to assume, a warlike 
attitude. It wa.<i then found tliat numerous 
posts and signals, flat bottomed boats with 
■ guns of a large calibre, lind light cavalry capa- 
ble of repairing rapidly 'to the threatened ^oinis 
were the most useful and least expensive Wiode 
of d^efence. 

An enemy who lands may proceed toWartIs 
the table land eitlier by Xalajpa a^id Pri'ote, 
turning by the noi'th side of the mountain of 
the Cofire, or by lucending the Cordilleras by 
Cordoba to the soutii of the Volcan d'Orizaba. 
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f }ie^ TQ^s present ii) ^ S^P^*- meEtsiire the 
same diffip\il1;ies as tb«s$ which piust be sur- 
mounted in ascending from Guayra to Caracas, 
from Honda to Santa Fe, or from Guayaquil 
to the beantifiil valley of Quito. On the Xalapa 
road, at the entrance of the table land of la 
F(;ebl^ X\>iVrp 19 a smajl forf which bears the 
j>nmppU8 nam? of thp fortress of Saint Charles^ 
pf Perote, whipji requires laore than a million 
of JTiiTM^ ai^ually for ^he ezpence of keeping 
it up. t^fja ipyt can only be useful tfs a dep6t 
(of arms ^nd aj^muT^itioD- fhe sures^ means 
of obstrux^iog the ei^emy's way and to retard 
)u8 progTje^s would l^e ^ fortify the defiles-. 
t^e^nvelves, fijr i^e military defence of the 
iw^s^ge. 

Th« faciljiy pf prohiljiting all access to the 
t#jbla lapt^ by a yery small number of troops we^ 
■^yi6e4 10 Pff generally fic)cnowle<j^ed in the 
coiiBt^, tiifX the govemmenf di,d not think 
proper to yield to the demands of those who 
Fere »gajn# t^e making of the ro«d of Xalapa, 
^Gmn ^ 4ff^^ why^ W^jold thence arise to 
iibf ;milit^ry ,<^ej^u;e of ^ejf Spain. It felt 
^i^ ,McAi iconf^deiqatjifas would j;>furalyze all 
^gidei^Wgs i^or ffifi publijc jffospentyt and 
ittwt a.iH<aH)tiu.q9i^ ff^V^^ ^^^ ^ ,s^cultur<^ 
jUJneBf.^A cqBpaeDce^'reqni^ t\n .active cpn^- 
jpw»i<^<tn m^ It^ ,coa^. The hfsa^.^&f 
T a - 
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coasts are inhabitated they will oppose the 
stronger resistance to a foreign enemy. 



I have traced in this work a political view 
of New Spain ; I have discussed the astrono- 
mical materials which served to determine iJie 
position and extent of thb vast ~ Empire ; I 
have considered the configuration of the 
country, its geological constitution, and tempe- 
rature, and the aspect of its vegetation ; I have 
examined the population of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitants, &e state of ag^cul- 
ture and the mines, the pr<^es» of manufactures 
and commerce ; I have endeavoured to show the 
revenues of the state and its means of external 
defence : let us now recapitulate what we have 
stated respecting the present state of Mexico. 

Physical aspect. In the centre of the 

country a long chain of mountains runs first 
from the south east to the north west, and after- 
wards, beyond the parallel of 30* fi'om south to 
north: vast talile lands stretch out on the ridge 
of these mountains, gradually declining towards 
the temperate zone ; under the torrid zoae 
their absolute height is from 3300 to 3400 
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m^fces^. , The ascent of, the Cordillera* is 
jcoiiered with thick foreats, while' the centn^ 
talfle l^nd is alivpst always arid ai^ desti^te of 
TegetJ^tiou. The most elevated summits, manjr of 
Iffrhich rise beyond the limits' of perpetual s,dow« 
iure<«Towned with, oak and- pioe. .In the equi^ 
nocti^l , region the different climates rise as it 
-prepe bj stpriea, above one another: between 
the 16° and 23°, of latitude the mean tempe7 
rature of the shore which is humid and un- 
healthy for individuals bom in cold countries, 
is froin 26. to. 27 centigrade degreesf ; and 
that of ijte central table land which is celebra- 
ted ont account of the great salubrity of the 
air, is from, 16 to 17 degrees;^. There is a 
want of rain in the interior, and the most popu- 
lous part of the country is destitute of navigable 



Territorial extent. -^ — A hundred and 
eighteen thousamd square leagues of which . 
two thirds are under the temperate zone ; and 
the third couiained under the torrid zone enjoys 
in a great measure on account of the great 
elevation of its table lands, a temperature 
similar to what we experience in spring in Spain 
and the south of Italy. 

• 75*5 and 787S feet. Tratu. 

t 77" and 80". 6 of Fahr. Tram. 

i Vnm 60>. 6 to 6S>. 6of Fahr. Traiu. 
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, Wn'd forty thousand inhabitants, ^6reof t#0 
inilliotis bq^ a half aire '6ijp^et 'iHAoiiifM 
Inilikns, one milH'oh MexicUh SpaniaWb, :^ 
Veiity thbtisanA f^ifopeah ^an'iards; t^ert 
tio Negro slaves. The 'pHt>ali^tioii '16 dondeti- 
traidd tin the central table hnd. %%e'i;Ier|g)r 
only Consists of l'4 ttiob^md 'iridhricitials. Thb , 
Itoj^liUtibn df the capital 'li»5,000 «otih. 

A^ldtUture. — '— The btttidna, th^ nmnkte, 
taaiaizd, cerealiaf iuid ^otat6es, afe Aiie 'fotitlda- 
fioii of die nouri^hbient'tif the 'peoj^. Vhe 
ceretdia Cultivated 'unHer 'the tttt^id ^zone, 
VhereVerlJie surfite ti&es fo'tVclve'or'thirkeeh 
hundt-ed toettes of *l(!v'ati61t*'|>rodtfie HUAty- 
four'ror'bne. ^he ma^ey'(^dve) uray be 
considered as the Indian vine. The cnltiratfoti 
of the sugar cane has lately made a r^id 
progress; and Tera Gniz annuidly 'expbrts 
^Mexican sugar to the value of l','3Xidj6^ 
piastres. The finest cotton is produced' on "the 
western coast. The cultivation of' the cocoa 
and indigo is equally neglected. The Manilla 
of the forests of ^uilate produces annually fKX) 
miUtares. Tobacco is carefully cultivated in the 
districts of Orizaba and Cordova ; wax abounds 
in Tocatan ; the cochineal harvest of Oazaca 
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af^oii^fit to 400*990 kilogrammes per aonuni. 
^qnM;d ^c^ttle h^ve .gtent\y n^ultiplied in the 
Pravinpiof internas and on the east^ coast 
h^weefa F.aDUCo and Huasacualco. T^e tith^ 
of thje .clftTgy, the value of which points out 
ti}e ipci^ease of territorial produce, hare in- 
creaa^d two fifths within the last ten years. 

Mijm. Annual produce in gold, 1600 

Idlogr^meB* in silver, 537,000 kilogrammes'f' : 
in ^11 20 million of piastres, or nearly the half 
of ^the pjrecicms metals annually extracted from 
the n^ines of North and South America. The 
mint . of Mexico, has furnished from 1600 
to 1803, more than 1353 millions of piastres, 
and from the discovery of ?Jew Spain to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
- probably 3028 millions of piastres, ,, en: nearly 
t^o. fifths of the whole gold and silver, whicn 
jn that interval of time have flowed from the 
New CoDtineot into the Old. Thr^e districts of 
mines, , Guanaxuato, Zacatecvs, and Oatorce, 
which form a central group betweein the 2t» 
and 24' of latitude, yield nearly the half of all 
the gold and silver extracted fr(uu the mines of 
New Spain. The vein of Guanaxuato alone, 
richer than the mineral depository of Potosi, 



, • 4289 lb. troy. Tram. 
t 1>^^2 lb. troy. Trant. 
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famishes at an average 130,000 kilogrammes 
of silver annually, or a sixth of all the silrer 
which America annually throws into circula- 
tion. The single mine of Valenciaria in which 
'the expence of working exceeds foor millions 
and a half of francs per annum, has fot tW last 
foi'ty years never ceased to yield anhually to 
the proprietors a net profit of more than three 
inillions of francs : this profit ' sometimes 
' amounted to six millions; and it amounted to 
twenty millions in the space of a few months 
"for the family of Fagoaga at Sombrerete. The 
produce of the mines of Mexico has tripled in 
fifty-two years and sextupled in a hundred 
years ; and it will admit of g^reater increase as 
the country shall become more populous and 
industry and information become more dif- 
fused. The working of the mines far from 
being unfavourable to agriculture, has favoured 
cultivation in the most uninhabited regions. 
The wealth of the Mexican mines consists 
more in the abundance than in the intrinsic riches 
of the silver minerals, which only amount at 
an average to .0002 (or to three or, four ounces 
per quintal of 100 pounds). The quantity of 
minerals extracted by means of mercuiy ' is 
to that produced by smelting in the proportioD 
of 3^ to 1 . The process of amalgamation used 
is long, and occasions a great waste of mercury: 
the consumption for all New Bpsda, amounts to 
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700,000 kilogrammes per annum. It is to be 
presumed that the Mexican Cordilleras will 
one day supply the mercury, iron, copper, and 
lead necessaryfor internal consumption. 

JUmmfactuTes. ——Value of the annual pro- 
duce of manufecturhig industry from seveh' to 
eight millions of pieistres. The manufacture 
of hides, cloth, and calicoes, have been on the 
increase since the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury. 

Commerce. — — ■■ Importation of foreign pro- 
duce and goods 20 millionsof piastres; expor- 
tation in f^icpUural produce and manufac- 
tures of New Spain six millions of piastres- 
The mines produce in gold and silver 23 mil- 
lions of which eight or nine are exported on 
account of the king: consequently' if we de- 
duct from the remaining 15 millions of piastres, 
X4 millions to pay the excess of imports over 
the exports, we find the specie of Mexico hardly 
increases a million per annum. 

Revenue. - — The gross revenue amounts to 
'30 millions of piastres, whereof d,500,000 from 
Uie produce of the gold and silver mines, four 
millions firom the. tobacco farm, three millions 
from the alcavalas, 1,300,000 from the Indian 
capitation tax, and 800,000 from the duty on 
pulque or fermented juice of the agave. 
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fm POSUTICA* ESSAX,^. C>00K VI. 

Military defence. It consuines ttie fourth 

of the total reTepue. The Mexican army is 
30,000 strong, wbeceof scvcefy ;& thir^ foe 
regular troops, and more thftn two thirds 
militia. The petty warfare continually carried 
'Onwith the wandering ludians in .the provincias 
Jntatinas and the mainteoahoe of the prentbut 
or military pOist£ require p. very fOiinderable 
^expence. The state of the eaateni coast and 
'tbe CfHifiguration itf the .sutiwe fl£4he couotty 
facilitate its defence against any invasion 
attempted by a maritime power. 

'Such are the principal results to which I 
have been led. May this labour begun in the 
capital of New Spain be of utility to those call- 
ed to watch over public prosperity ! and may it 
in an especial manner impress upon them this 
important truth, that the prosperity of the whites 
is intimately connected with that of the copper 
coloured rat^e, and that there can be no durable 
•prosperity for the two Americas till this unfor- 
tunate race, humiliated bat not degraded by 
long oppressiqn, sh^l participate .\n all the 
.iulY£^Qtag«s resiiltiii^ iroui ^e proj^ess of ciyiji- 
. 9»(ioa.ai^ tbe ^prov^e^tent oi pot^al .f^r ! 
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NOTES. 



Note A. (vol. i. page 6.) , 

This iDfonustion is derired from the ma> 
nuscripts of Don Josef de Mondeda, preserved 
in the archives of the viceroyalty of Lima, 
quoted .in the second chapter, p. 42. I have 
made no mention of the Maloain islands, 
although their latitode is eight degrees farther 
south, than that of the island of Caylin, 
because in the Maloain group, properly 
speaking, liiere is no solid establishment. Two 
corvettes, commanded by officers of the royal 
nary, annually convey criminals, irom Monte- 
video, to the port of Soledad. These wretches 
are allowed to construct barracks ; but as the 
viceroy of Buenos Ayrea, agreeably to the 
wders of the court of Madrid, dare send no 
women to the presidio of the Malouin islands, 
this military post cannot be reckoned on the 
same footing with those of New California, 
which are surrounded with women and vil- 
lages. 
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The Archiptflftgv of the Huaytecas, and 
and ChcHKM islands, which extend from the 44* 
20' to the 45° 46' ofsoath latitude, present 
only a mass of granite rocfcs, covered with 
thick forests. The Indians of Chiloe, known 
by the name of. Guayhuenes and Payos, pe- 
riodically visit these shoals. They have put cows 
in the islands of Tequehuen, Ayaupa, Men- 
chuan, and Yquilao. On the <qq>osite conti- 
nent, the coast which stretches out to the 
south of the Fort Manllin, is inhabited by the 
Juncos Indians, who form an independent 
tribe. 

Note B». (vol. i. p. 44.) 
The idaad of Cuba, draws for the ahub- 
tniBDce of tite free inhatritant* uid slavw, a 
gTMt qiutHtity of provisions, and e^eeiidty 
salt meat {imtffo) from die coast of Cwewm. 
WlieR 4SpMn is at vrw witk Eng4anfll, tbe na- 
vigation from Cumaaa, Noeva Bareekma, ead 
'€t«nyra, to die Havam^, is -reiy da«g«rous, 
«n MccevBt flf the neoesHtiy of dotdjisg oape 
AaiiA Aslniy. The «DeBiies' -cnizeiM are 
' «tati«Bed »ear -tbe Cayman Island 'bctwean 
VMpe Cotoobe and cape ^aint AjillKxff, and 
yarttoulasiy anong the Tertn^w. flus gnm^ 
«f ahoEds, is 'situMted te the we4t yf the ■««• 

• No reference ^tpean in vtri. i. comipaidiog wtlb ,tl# 
note. TVoni. 
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tremity of Eastern Florida, and the vessels 
destitute of chronometers, or other means for 
determiaing the longitude, are obliged to re- 
connoitre the Tortugas, for the sake of di- 
recting their course from theoce to the Ha- 
Tstiah, through * a sea, constantly agitated by 
carrents. To avoid a great part.of these dan- 
gers, it has been projected, to Establish in 
the island of Cuba, an interictf commiuilca- 
tion between the southern and northern coast: 
or, to avail myself of an improper expression^ 
in use aihbng the natives, to join tiie south 
and north seas. A navigable <;analj for 
flat boats, will be opened for an extent 
of eighteen leagues, from the gulf of Batabano, 
to thfe bay ot the Havanah, ci'ossiug the. 
beautiful plains of the district de los Guines. 
This canal, which requires only a small num- 
ber of locks, will at the same time serve to 
fertilize the country by irrigations; and the 
salt provisions, cocoa, indigo, and other pro- 
ductions of Terra Finna, will arrive by this 
way to the Havuiah. The passive from 
Nueva Barcelona to Batabano, is not only 
very short, and secure enough in time of 
war, but it possesses also the advantage of 
exposing the vessels less to the dangers of 
-shoals uid tempests, than the ordinary navi- 
gations round cape Saint Antony, and the old 
Bahama channel. 
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Note C* (vol. i. p. 100.) 

To give an example of the method em- 
ployed by the parish priests of Mexico, it> 
drawing up the extracts, frmn which I have 
been enabled to judge of ike excess of 
births, I ^all here insert Uie detail of the 
tables of Singoilucan and Dolores, two vil- 
lages inhabited only by Indians, and which en- 
joy, nnd^ the torrid zone, a climate extremely 
favourable to the health of man. The great 
increase of population, resulting from these, 
tables is surprising enou^. 

* By mutakethif iKitewurcfiMTedto«ol.i.p. 10(^ ante 
the letter B. 
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Note C. bis (vol. ii. p. 81.) 
The following Tables contain the detail of the 
enumeration made in the City of Mexico by or- 
ders of the Viceroy Count de Revillag^gedo : we 
bave already observed that the actual population 
is 135,000 souls. 

State of the Population of the City of Mexico 
in I7»0. 
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NoteD. (Vol. n. p. no.) 

I must add to the materials which hare 
enabled me to draw up the history of the hy- 
draulical works of the valley of Mexico, two 
■nauuscript memoirs, the one entitled, RelacioH 
de la visita del desague real hecJta en 1764 j and 
tte other. Auto formado en San Christohal, en 
«2 mes de Enero de 1764, por mando del illus- 
trimmo Sehor Don Domingo de Trespalaciost 
del supremo consejo y camara de Indias. Ac- 
cording to these memoirs, the engineer Ildefonso 
Yniesta, found 65,250 Taras from ^e banks of 
the JLake of Tezcuco, to the cascade of Tola, 
while the result of thetrigonometrical operations 
and measurements, under the direction of 
FW>fe8sor Velasquez, makes the distance only 
62^63 varus. This last result which htu 
been taken in the map of the valley of Mexico, 
must be regarded as the most accurate, not 
only on account of the perfection of the in- 
struments employed in 1 774, but also on account 
df the agreement between the distances of 
Velasquez and those determined by Martinez 
in 1611, who computed the distance from the 
Lake of Tezcuco to Vertideros at 35,421 varas. 
Velasquez fixed it at 35,168; and the mea- 
surement of Yniesta makes it 38,740 varas. 
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Note E. (VoL II. p. 194.) 

I have discussed in another place the striking' 
analogy between the Temple of Jupiter 
Belus, and the pyramids of Sakharah with the 
teocallis, or houses of the Mexican gods, which 
were boUi temples and tombs. See my 
Vws des CordilleTes, et Monumetis des pe^kt 
Iiuiigenes de VAmerique, p. 34 — 40. 

Note F *. (Vol. II. p. 342.) 

The fbllowi^ TaUe indicates the state of 
the missioDS in New California iii 1802. In the 
enumeratifm of the Indians, the sexes are distin- 
gui^ed by initial letters m. and /. Under the 
head of hmrses, both those whicharetameand those 
which r^ wild in the Savannahs are included : 
the ranober of the former only amounts to 2187. 
T1ms« deteib respecting the state of agriculture 
and ciriliaation of the north west coast of Ame- 
rica, become particularly interesting, since the 
Cm g r efl fl of Washington have rescJved to found 
» colony at the moudi of the river Cohunbia. 
(See Vol. I p. 20. Vol. 11. p. 382, 397). The 
navigation from Monterey to the mouth of the 
Cohimbia is eight or ten days, and the new 
colonists may procure cows and mules trom the 
s of New Calilomia. 



* Bj misuke this note is referred to page 342, under the 
letter D. 
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NoteG. (Vol. IV. p. 117.) 



For the sake of better illtistratiiig the coupa- 
riioiifl which I hare frequently made in the course 
of this work, between the territorial wealth 
and exteot of the United States and New 
Spain, I i^U here subjoin statistical tables 
which I owe to the kindness of M. Gafla- 
tJD, the treasurer of tiie United States, at 
Washin^^n, drawn op from the cnstom- 
house books. These tables, exhibit the value 
of the exports of the Uoited States, both 
in hnnc and foreign [wodnce, during the 
four years preceding 1803; the state of ex- 
portation of home produce in 1803; the 
state of the custom-house revenue in 1802 
and 1803, drawn op, for the purpose «f 
shewing the amount of the commerce, on 
differmt pomts of the coast; and finalfy, a 
litate of the tonnoffe of the vessels of the 
United States, from 1799 to 1803. I preferred 
tables framed for the yeara 1802 and 1903. 
to more recent materials, because tbese 
tablea embrace the period corresponding to 
the greatest part of the infomu^on, ccdlected 
by me relatiTe to Mezioo. 
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NOTES 30» 

in. 

State of payments made into the treasury by 
the receivers of the customs in the years 1802 
and 1803. 

(The cyphers indicate dollars and cents.) 
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NOTES. 
Continuation of Table HI. 



Rhode Iitand 



{ 



Brought OTet 

Vennont - 

M*w-Port - 
BriMol • - 
ProvideDce 

' New tondoa 

I MiddktoBQ 

New-Haven 

, PurfisM - 

' Champjain 

' Hudson ■ ' 

I SaE Harbour 

, NevYork - 

' Perth Amboy 
I BurlingUn 
I QreatE^ 
Barbour - 



ieD,4T6 » 
11,000 
178,911 n 

8S,B97H 
Bi,S15 49 
183,338 it 

88,700 



44,139 ii 
31,600 
\M,003a 

48^7 U 
lli,3fi7 16 
91,450 



3,eiS 75 

430 S3 

3,941 ,047 2t 



' BalUmore - 
i Oxford ■ • 
I Snawhill - 



I,053.e00 
1,190 5t 
S>aJ3t 
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NOTES. 
Cootinuatioii of Table III. 



p^i«». 


Diltrlcti. 


isoe. 


1803. 1 






Brought tiT«T \ 


2,616.446 

1.5S3,BIl 


63 
S3 


J 8,633.073 


07 


Virginia - - 




Noifbllc - • - 
Pelcnbarg • - 

Richmonil • • 
York Town ■ - 

P«llylH.diDS - 
Cbrnj-Slone - 


514,8M 

iia.9a5 

96,iafi 

83.800 

a,4« 
3.000 


19 

67 


460.010 
108.4M 

92.471 
1,500 

33.798 
4,000 
1,097 


96 
80 


Nortb (;«■«(>•■ 




WiUmngtcin - 
Np-bern - - 

EdsDton - • 
CimbdeD - - 


9Mn 

47.024 
84,071 

Si .SOD 
woo 


IK 


!04,S4S 
38.803 
19,136 

31,994 
J,800 


S7 
56 

»4 
66 


SoathCuoliDi 


{ 


Georfetown 
Chorlatown ■ 
Bnufbrt - . 


10,693 
940,196 


U 


6.437 

706, a«o 

2,500 


■■ 


G«>rp* - - 


{ 


BruDtwiok - - 

SUDt H>T7> - 


331,163 
4,400 

SSi 


03 
48 


318,447 
962 

417 


51 

88 


nU»T - - 


i 


Miitixipi • - 

rOMUW - • 


6,000 
500 




7,900 


n 


iDdiuKtorritorTJ 


Detnut - - - 

MicliilimikloM 

TdUIi 


8,600 




331 

12.436 


96 


t3.43S,fi33 


I35 


10,479,413 


51 
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NOTES. 
IV. 



A. State of the present tonnage of the shi^ 
ping of the United States from 1799 to 1803. 




1799 203,75931^95 440,0 

1800228,4! 

1801227,2]4j35,9975 

1802{261,318|42,8 



Nota. In state A, we have only included 

the number of tonnage of ships belonging to 
citizens of the United States, and built in the 
country. The following comparative state 
(which merely relates to the foreign commerce 
Qi the United States) includes the tonnage 
which has every year entered the ports of the 
United States. As in this last state, the dif- 
ferent voyages made by the same vessel in the 
course of the year, have been included, it follows 
that the amount of the American tonnage m 
the foreign trade, in state B. is superior every 
year to the American tonn^e in the foreign 
trade in state A. 
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B. Comparative state of tbe American and 
foreign tonnage employed in the commerce 
between the United States and other coun- 
ties. 



Comuige 
in foreign 
trade. 



[Total of ton- 

Other coun- 
triu. 



Proportion of 
roi«lgn tonnage to 
the whole tonnage 
in the commerce 
between the Uni- 
ted States and 
other countriea. 



1790 M4,767 
1794 525,649 
1799846,853 
1800 884,350 
1801 850,397 
1802800,276 



251,058 
84,251 
107,583 
122,403 



605,82i 
610,171 
734,438 
806,753 
157,270llA)07,667 
I45419I 945,' 



41. 4 per cent. 
I. 8 

14. 6 

15. 3 
15. 6 

i. 4 
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»14 KOTES. 

The following particulars prove the great 
activity of the commerce of the United States 
in European Madeira and Canary ivines and 
American sugar. - 
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Of ttiis gpreat quantity of wine and gagar im- 
ported, there came into the United States : 
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As the exportation of sugar from the ports 
of the United States, has risen to more than 
45 miUions of kilogrammas, it amounts to the 
fourth part of the whole produce of the Amp- 
zican islands. See the estimates given by me 
Vol. III. chap. X. p. 14. 

According to the interesting researches of 
M. Macall Medford, the value of the exports of 
the United States amounted, 

DoUan. 

In 1794 . . to . 33,026,233 

1795 . . . 47,989,472 

1796 . . . 67,064,097 
1806 . 101,536,963 

In the last year, the total value of the ex 
ports of Great Britain only amounted to the 
double of the exports of the United States. 
The following Table indicates the proportion 
.of the foreign commerce belonging to the 
differrat parts of America. 
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£xp(H*tsof the United States, irom 1st October^ 
1805, to 30th September, 1806. 



Statet. 


OolUn. 


New Hampshire . * 


795^63 


Vermont 


198,775 


Magsachusets 


al,199,243 


Rhode Island 


2,0»1,S.S^ 


Connecticut 


7,713,828 


New York 


21,762,845 


New Jersey 


33,887 


Pensylvania 


17,674,702 


Delaware 


300,10a 


Maryland- 


14,580,9(15 


District of Colmnbia . 


1,248,148 


Virginia .... 


5,065,308 


North Carolina . . 


789,682 


South Carolina . . . 


9,748,750 


Georgia .... 


82,764 


Territories not erected into States 
Sum total .... 


4,170,901 


101,537,008 



In the course of the same year, the exports of 
the United States for the different parts of 
Great Britain were 1,600,000 pounds steriing» 
while the imports from England into the United 
States amounted to 6,800,000 pounds sterUng. 
The commerce of the English nation with the 
United States, amounted then to a wvenfA of 
^e value of the whole exports of Great Britain, 
which are valued by Mr. Medford at 51 miUions 
of pounds sterling. 
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NoU H. (Vol. IV. p. 123.) 

The following Table exhibits the vaJue of 

the exports from the Spanish Colonies of Ame-' 

rica for the port of Cadiz, firom the period of 

the peace of Amiens, to the 31st December, 1803. 





Quimlitis.. 


iViliieindou. 
jlepiHtre.— 


Cotton . . 
Indigo . . . 
Sugar . . . 
Vanilla , . 
Cocoa of Caracas 
Ditto of Guaya. 

quil . . . 
Coffee . . . 
Campeachy woo<] 
Quinquina . . 

HiSr .-. : 

cGram 

Cochineal J Gro- 
IniUa. 

Pimento of Ta- 
basco . 

TaUow . . 

Jalap . . . 

Yellow wood (mo- 
Tttkte) . . 

Sarsaparilla . 

BraziWoodCA-a- 
tUele) . . 


44,112 quint. 
3,892,674 lib. 
1,029,613 arrob. 
11,947,000 pieces 

33,075 faneg. 

21,632 ditto. 
1,799,800 Ub. 

'893,100 lib. 

17,877 quint. 
339,382 ditto. 

24,514 arrob. 

1,392 ditto. 

99,875 lib. 
3,269 quinL 
7,507 arrob. 

3,777 quint. 
364 ditto. 

1,069 ditto. 


1,535,040 
9,931,687 
4,375,856 
1,074,230 
1^84,400 

861,280 

478,072 

90,.380 

1,786,200 

375,417 

1,427,219 

2,428,007 

57,447 

16,646 
42,484 
374,350 

7,554 
37,866 

10,490 


Total of produce 
Sold and siWer 




27,096,814 
64,742,083 


Total of theex-Y 
ports of thef 
Spanish Colo- 
nies for Cftdiz3 




81,838*(7 
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Note I. (Vol. IV. p. 246.) 

M. Flayfair (Statistical Breviary, p. 59). 
estimates the total population of the English 
possessions of Hindostan in 1801, at only 23 
millioDB of inhabitants. He allows for the 
three provinces of Bengal, Babar, and Be- 
nares, 18,500,000. According to the infor- 
mation received at the Presidency of Calcutta, 
from, the collectors of tributes, it was believed 
that the population of Bengal and Bahar 
in 1789 did not exceed 22 millions. Sir 
William Jones in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Al Sirajiyak, lays down 24 mil- 
lions ; and the authors of the Obaervatians on. 
the agriculture and commerce of Hindostan *, 
printed at Calcutta in 1800, fix the popu- 
lation of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares at 
27 millions. They even affirm that this 
estimate, far from being exaggerated, is on 
the contrary, perhaps three or four millions 
too low. From these data it appears that 
the English possessions of the Continent of 
Asia have 32,300,000 inhabitants, which, 
supposing a territorial extent of 48,299 square 
leagues, gi^es 673 individuals to the square 
league. 

* lUmarkt or tke Htubandry end internal eon tm eree ^ 
BeugiU, f Calcutta, 1801, and repriattd » LtmlntJ' 
Chap* u. p. 15. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



On the Territorial Extent and Populaiion of 
Spanish America. 

I HAVE brought together in the following 
Table all the information which I have been 
abje hitherto to acquire * respecting the terri- 
torial extent, population, produce of gold and 
mlver mines, and value of imports from the 
old Continent into the Spanish Colonies of 
America, M. Oltmanns was kind enough to 
take the charge of the calculations of the 
extent of the surfaces in square leagues. 

* See vol. Lp. S07to311. ■ndroLiii.p. iH KDdvol.ir. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 3»» 

I hope to be able at a future period to 
rectify this table, by procuring more accurate 
information respecting; the population of the 
kingdom of Buenos Ayres^ Gaatimala, and 
Chili* According to Azara, the government 
of Paraguay contains 97,500 souls, and that 
of Plata 170,900. I believe I have estimated 
above, (chap. xiv. p. 246) the popnlatioa of 
Spanish America too high by a tenth. 

It. has frequently been asked : What is the 
number of inhabitants in the whole of the 
New Continent ? I shall examine this problem 
in the historical account of my Travels in 
America ; it is sufficient to observe in this 
place, that the whole population does not pro- 
bably exceed twenty-eight or twenty-nina 
millions of inhabitants. 

InhabitaoU. 
In the Spanish Colonies of the 

Continent of America - - 13,500,000 
In the Portuguese Colonies - - 3,800,000 
In the West India Islands - - 1,900,000 
In the United States - - - - 6,000,000 
In English Canada - - - - - 450,000 

Tota^ not inelodii^ Rusnan Ame- 
rica and the Indejtendent |adiiui% ^,660,000 
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324 SUPPLEMENT. 

On the Territorial Extent and Populatitm of 
the United States, before the acquisition of 
Louisiana. 

I have g^veu in the third book (Chap. viii. 
Vol. i. p. 277), part of the data on which the 
result obtained by us for the United States, 
in the table of the territorial extent and po- 
pulation of the great political associations, is 
founded. The reader will find very valuable 
information, in the following' account drawn 
up by M. Gallatin treasurer of the United 
States, which I have translated from the manu- 
script of the author. 

" A chain of mountains extends from the 
" sources of the Apalachicola, or the 3" of 
" north latitude, to the sources of the Genesee, 
" and the Seneca, situated under the parallel 
' of 43% and forms points of separation be- 
" tween the eastern and western waters, and 
" divides the United States in two uoequal 
" parts. This chain of mountains is formed 
" of a great number of small chains parallel 
". to one another, and to the Atlantic coast; 
" and it is interrupted in several places by 
*' the force and impetuosity of the torrents. 
" Considering the territory of the United 
" States according to its great natural divi- 
** sionSfWe shall prolong a line drawn in the 
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SUPK.EMENT. 3»> 

' direction of the Alleghany mouotains, on 
' the north, to the west of the fall of Nia- 
' gara; and on the south, between the streamtt 
' of the Apalachicola, and the rivers which 

* flow into the Atlantic ocean. We shall in 
' the following table give the name of eastern di- 

* vision, to the whole extent of country of which 

* the waters mingle with the Atlantic, with lake 
' Ontario, and the river Saint Lawrence. What 
' we shall call the western division, will com- 

* jwrehend the riven* which flow into the lakes 

* above the fall of the Niagara, into the Mis- 
' sissippi, and the gulph of Mexico. 1 suppose 

* the eastern division to contain 330,000 
' English square miles; and that the western 
' division is greater, and may be estimated at 

* 580,000 square miles. 

" But considering the present state of the 
" populaton of the United States, there is 
'* yet another niore natural division. We may 
" distinguish the territory possessed by the 
'* whites, and purchased from the Indians, 
" from that which is still possessed by the 
<< Indians, in which they will permit no M'hites 
"to settfe. The territory of the Indians ap- 
" pears to contain nearly the same surface 
" with that of the whites; and I compute 
" them at 4-50,000 square miles each. A small 
*' part of the Indian lands containing only 
" 10,000 square miles, is included in the 
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46 . SUPPLEMENT. 

' &utem divition, becaose it i» situated towards 

* the south east extremity of the state of 

* Geoi^ia. 

" From these data it follows that, 

■qnare miin. 

" The part of the eastern division 
" possessed by the whites contains 310,000 
" The part of the western division 
*' possessed by the whites, which 
" forms in the general table of 
" population, the third subdivision^ 
" contains - 140,000 

" The country possessed by the In- 
. " dians contains - . . 450,000 

900,000 



'* The Estimates of territ^uifil extent and 
" population contained in jthis account, have 
" all a reference to the year 1800. Since that 
" period 15,060 square miles have been pur* 
" chased fr<wi the Indians, and the population ' 
' of the United States has in 1804, bees 

* increased more than 12 per cent. 

" To illustrate more clearly the p^c^ess of 
< population in the northern and southern 

* states, I have again divided the eastern ter<- 

* ritory into the north, east etid south wot 
' divisions. The former subdivision con^re- 
■ bends the east of Peosylvfuiia, the Delaware, 
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SUPM-EMfiNT. 837 

*■ and all the otfcer statea Bitnated to the 
*' north east of the Delaware ; and the necond 
" mbdivisioii <mitaiDs all the AtUintic states 
*' to the wmth of PensjlTonia, and the Dela- 
** ware: the firtt contains 140^000, and the 
*' second 1 70,000 square miles. We may con- 
" sider this last classification into north east, 
" and south west* states, as made from poli- 
* tical views ; for the states which contain 
** slaves, and which are commonly called tha 
" Atlantic slave states, are all included in the 
** south east diTision. It is almost super- 
« fluous to observe, that the western part of 
" Pensylvania and Virginia, situated to the 
" west of the Atlantic ' mountains, have been 
'* considered as belonging to the western divi- 
** sion. 

'* I have added the enumeration of 1790, 
'* and for the part occupied by, the citizens 
** of the United States, the increase of popu- 
'* lation of the whites, and the blacks, both 
** free and slaves. The nnmber of blacks 
" has increased with nearly the same rapi- 
'** dity, as that of the whites. 

" From* these researches which have been 
" carefully made, it appears that in the cotm- 
" try possewsed by the whites, we may reckon 
** 140 individuals to the marine square league ^ 



• This ibould tvideuly be loutb eait. TVom. 
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828 SUPPLEMENT. 

" but the population is so unequally diatri^ 
" bated, that MassachusetE, Connecticut* 
" the southern part of New York, the interior 
" of New Jersey, and the south east of Pen- 
" eylvonia, exceed 700 individuals per sc|uar«- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Oh the Pt^lation of SrazU. 

" One enumeration alone afibrds. positive 

■ results; and it is that of 1797 and 1788,— 
' Before that time the bishops were obliged 
' to send to the king, as grand-master of the 
' order of Christ, and consequently spiritual head 
' of the Colonies at 6sed periods, a state of the 

■ population of their dioceses. These states ' 
' were drawn up in the tribunal of the orders 

' called at Lisbon meza da conscieticia. I was 

* enabled to see and examine the results of 

* the last state sent to king Joseph, about the 
' year 1776. This state only contained some- 

* what more than 1,500,000 souls : now the 
' bishops only included the souls of the conimu- 
' nion, because according, to the established 
' custom, the curates kept a register of these 
" persons aione, on account of the sniailness of 
'' the fees exigible. All the inhabitants below 
' ten years of age were consequently not in 
'' these lists, and the Indians already reduced 
'* or added to the missions, but not baptised, 
" were omitted in the same manner. With- 
" out feai- of exaggeration, I believe I may 
« say that at that period (in 1776) the toUd 
" population was nearly 1,900,000 souls. 

" The enumeration of 1798 was made with 
" great care, but has never been publishec^ 
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*' and I have received none of the particn-' 
" lars of it. I hare it however from the best 
" authorities, that it gave more than three 
** millions, which is not very surprising, be- 
" cause in Brazil the institutions, and per- 
** baps also the manners, are singularly fa- 
" vourable to population. The government 
** has always very liberally given lands to 
" colonists, and never sdd any. The sys- 
" tern of slavery adopted by the Portugneze 
** has a tendency to multiply the negroes : 
" no nation imports a greater ntunber of fe- 
" male negroes, and is more attentive to the 
** bringing up of the children. As to the 
*' Indians, it was formerly remarked by La 
** Condamine, that the civilization of the 
« Fortugueze Indians was very superior to 
** that of the Spanish Indians. Several years 
" after the voyage of the French astronomer. 
" King Joseph adopted an important political 
" measure, assimilating in every thing the 
'* Indians to the Fortugueze whites. This. 
" measure has not met with any opposition 
" from the public opinion; the reduction of 
** the remaining Indians has gone on rapidly 
" and prosperously. The emigration from 
** Europe has coatimied without any encon- 
" ragement ; utd according to the Portn- 
i* gueze custom, people have gone to Brazil ' 
" to settle, and not for the sake of making 
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" their fortoae iumI retunung* to the motbero 
" country. 

" For some years past, details respecting; ihe 
" populatioD of Brazil have been published in 
" several French journals, which a]^ear to 
** be the results of the oiumeration of 1798. 
** According to these journals, the population of 
« Brazil consists of 800,000 Whites, 1,000,000 
" of Indians, and 1,500,000 Negroes,, in all 
'* 3,300,000. If we add the natural augmoi- 
" tatitm in a space of eleven or twelve years, 
'* I am peraiaded that the actual p(^»alati<Hi 
** of Bxoxil miMt be nearly 4,000,000." 

Note of M. Correa de Sena. 

tht the l^ants cutiivated in Nem Spain. 

I shaU bring togeth^ under this head a 
few notes relative to Botany and Agriculture; 
a»d I shall arrange them in the order accord- 
ing to vhicfa tlie different objects have been 
treated in the ninth and tenth chapters ni this 

WOJ^. 

The Prunus avium (v<4. ii. p. 416) ^ un- 
doubtedly a native ef Europe ; but the Pnuraa 
cerasu^ which is a very tbatinct qteoes, was 
brought to Rome by Lucullw. AU tba va- 
rieties which we cultivate belong to one or 
other of these tw;o species ,of cherries. 

The Cycas circinalis (vol. ii. p. 437) can 
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only be classed among ferns. According to 
the. beaatiful worlt of Mr. Brown on the 
Plants of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
the Cycas is the -representative of a new 
group of plants which may be designated 
under the name of Cycadeea*, and which ac- 
cording to M. Richard is strongly related to 
the family of the Coniferi. 

In my researches respecting the history of the 
Ignames (vol. ii. p. 128) I have made no mention 
of the first voyage of Cabral,in the account of the 
navigation of Pedro Aliares, published by Cada- 
musto. It was .not consequently on the Coast 
of Peru, as I was led to suppose, bat in the 
Southern Hemisphere, that Igname* were 
seen by the Portuguese Admiral (Gryiums, 
p. 47, 67, and 315^. Cadamusto, designated 
. the famous Admiral Pedro Alvarez Cabralt, 
imder the name of ^ Petrus quidam Alien*- 
" ac Abrilus Fidalau." He calls Brazil, which 
is the Land of the Holy Cross of Cabral, /n- 
subt Psittacorum. ( Giynaus, p. 94.) 

The HeUfuUltus tvberosHS (topinawihour) was 
formerly known in France by the name of 
Canada Trufie. North America, to the coast 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is the country (tf 
the HeUanthoides. • 

According to M. Willdenow, Loureiro haa 

• J>ndromu Fhrm Ham HtManduey toI. u p. S4& 
t ^ctrera, Ate. L Lib.IV. Cup. VU. 
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improperiy cl&ssed together the Citrus tri/oU- 
ata (vol. ill p, 514) and the Limonia trifoliata, 
whidh is a very distiact species. The C. tri- 
f<^ata Lour, is the Limonia trifoliata WiUd. 

The gjand Chinese Tariety of the Canna- 
bis sativa is not the same as the Cannabis 
indica of Lamarck (vol. iii. p. 21). It is 
however now well ascertained that this last 
plant is also only a variety of the ordinary 
Hemp. It is more ligneous and more nar< 
cotic ; it yields very little thread, and where- 
ever it is cultivated, it is merely for the pur- 
pose of smoking or chewing the leaves. 

,The UviUa of Saiita Fe, or the Cestrum. 
of which the fruit yields a beautiful black 
colour (vol. iii. p. 46) is not the Ceatmm 
. tinctorum of Jacquin, but a new species 
called by M. Bonpland the Cestrum Mutisii. 
In the description of the plants discovered 
during the course of our expedition (Nitva 
gettera et species plantarum) we shall substi- 
tute another name to that of Arbutus Ma- 
drofEo (^Pnd. p. 59) because the name of Ma- 
drt^o designates in Portugal and Spain the 
Arbutus Unedo. The wild Rice of C^ada 
(vol. ii. p. 486) is probably a Zizania. 

" The Cochineal of Rio Janeiro (vol. iii. 
" p. 64) is the Grana Silvestre. It was first 
" cultivated there in 1770 by M. Henriquez 
** de Payra, of the Academy of Science of 

TOl.. IV, Z 
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" Lisbon. He has written a detached history 

" of it with many plates, the maDBScript of 

*' which is in the archives of the Academy 

" of lisbon." 

Note of M. Correa de Sots. 



On Me TelUw Pwtr of Veni Cntz. 

The experiments made by M. Isaac Ca- 
thrall lead to a different restdt from that 
announced by M. Stubbins Ffirth (vol. iv. p. 197.) 
M. Gathrall considers the matter of the vo- 
mito as the effect of a secretion of the gall; 
but he observes that the patients affected wi& 
the yellow fever sometimes vomit black and 
0aky matter resembling coffee grounds, which 
transude from the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. Anabfsis of the Black Vomit in the 
American Transactions, vol. v. 1802, p. 117 — 



On the (^aktify of Cotton mtnually i^^torted 
into Europe. 

I have endeavoured to collect in this work 
proper materials for the resolution iff the 
important problem; what is the quantity of 
colonial produce which Europe absolutely re- 
quires in the 'present state of her civilization 
and manufacturing industry? I have already 
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shewn (vol. iii. p. 19) that the European ma- 
nnfactories annually coDEume three times the 
quantity of cotton which ig generaUy sup- 
posed in works of political economy. The 
following table, published by M. Medford, 
proves that Great Britain alone used in her 
manirfactories, in 1805, more than 61,580,000 
pounds of cotton, and that she drew, 

English Pounds. 
From the United States, - 31,943,266 

the English West India Islands 16,192,088 
Portugal (Brazil) - 10,000,000 

the East Indies - - 3,432^83 
other parts of the world ],0I3/)33 

61,680,878 



On the Qumitity of Gold and Silver absorbed 
by the Commerce with India. 

According to the researches which I have 
made respecting the commerce of India and 
China, it appears to me that we may estimate 
the mass of precious metals which annually flow 
vaio Asia and the Eastern Coast of Afiica, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope*, at 
serenteen milliens and a half of piastres. A 
traveUert who long resided in India, China,; 

* See to]. liL p. 4^1. 
t M. FOix dt SamtcCnix. 
Z 3 
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and the Philippine Islands, and whose acHre 
curiosity was directed to every thing interest* 
ing; to the mannfactiHing industry and com- 
merce of the Europeans, was so good as to 
examine my result. After an examination of 
his notes, he found that the sums poured into 
India by different commercial nations, and 
converted into rottptet, amount to cdght or nine 
millions of piastres, of which at an average 
we may reckon 
5,200,000 resulting from die English commercev 

2,000,000 -, Anglo-Americaof 

600,000 Spanish, 

400,000 --. Danish. 

8,200,000 

The Europeans imported into China, 



In 1804, ..__._. .. 6,117,600 

1805 5,293,000 

1806, 3,884,9ft» 

M. de Sainte Croix believes that in the 

present state of the commerce of China, Europe 

loses 



By the way of Canton and Macao, 2,500,000 
By ----- - Emoni, -----.. 800,000 

By ----- - Cochin-china, - - - - 500,000 

3,800,000 
Adding to this sum the eight -or nine millons 
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of piastre! converted into roupees in India, 
sad the silver absorbed in the commerce ,of 
the Eoropeans and Anglo-Americans with Ja- 
pan, the great Archipelago of Asia, Persia, 
Basaora, Mascat, Moka, M6zambique and Ma- 
dagascar, we find a loss of specie, which on- , 
doabtedly amounts to sixteen or seventeen 
millions of piastres. 

The average price* of the green tea (Hay- 
•on, Singlo and Congo) was in 1807 at Can- 
ton 2 fr. 15 c. the Spanish pomid, 128 of 
which make a pikk ; and the mean price of 
Mack tea (Sonchong, Campoy and Bohea). 
was at the same period 1 franc 08 centimes. 

Speaking of the importation of Asiatic su- 
gar into Europe and Americaf, I forgot to 
mention what the Anglo-Americans drew irom 
the Dutch colonies of India. The quantity 



In 1800, • - - 1,417,180 

1801 - - - 1,505,230 

1802 - - 1,137,694 
Hr. Buchanan, in the account of his inte- 
resting Travels in India|, has thrown much 
light oa the cultivation of the sugar cane in 
Asia. Four varieties are distinguished there, 

* See ToL iii. p. 444, note. 

t See ToL iii. p. 15. 

t JMJiUjf Jrom MMdrai throHgh il^wn^ t«L L p. 9f , 
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known by the names of restati, puttaputti, aui- 
racabo, and chUtuwasun, some of which would 
well deserve to be introduced into the new 
continent. See also respecting the sugar of 
the provinces of Benares, Bahar> Rengpur, 
' and Mednipur, Remarks on the Husbandry of 
of Bengal, p. 127—136. 



On the Qaantity of Gold and Silver used hy 

Goldsmiths. 

We have entered in the eleventh ch^ter 
Cvol. iii. p. 4dl.) upon the important question; 
What is the quantity of gold and silver ex- 
tracted from the mines of the ' two continents, 
and annually coosumed by goldsmiths in dif- 
ferent works ? As old plate is frequently 
melted down, and the greatest part of the 
.new plate is merely a change of form, we 
can only form a very vague idea of the quao- 
tity of precious metals which is every year 
added to that which for centuries constitntes 
the mass of wrought gold and silver. M. 
Necker thought that this aogmentatioD was 
for France alone, about the year 1770, nearly 
ten millions p^ annum*. M. Peudiet affirms 
that at the period Of the revolution the gold 
wrought into plate, lace and trinkets, annually 

* See alto Gcrhoux.tur la dtmonetitation dt for, p> 70. 
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Amounted to twenty miltions. The following 
are the most recent data : 

In 1809 there was wrooght in francfv 

Gold Plate. Sflver Plats. 

In the departments, 1,608 kil. 21,326 kil. 

At Paris, - 1,026 40,541 

2,694 61,867 

In 1810 there was wrought at Paris alone, 
1,213 kilogrammes of gold, and 47>403 kilo- 
grammes of silrer. These numbers merely in- 
dicate the materiab on which the duty was 
levied by the government ; but we may safely 
conclude, that notwithstanding the activity and 
vigilance of the officers, there was always a 
third or fourth at least more used than the 
quantity reg^istered at the mint. It appears 
then that there is annually wrought in France 
by the goldsmiths, althoagh the maritime . 
war is an obstacle in the way of exporta- 
tion, 

Franci. 
In Gold, 3,300 kilogran^mes, or 11,365,000 
In Klver, 80,000 - or 17,760,000 



Total value, 29,125,000 

It would be interesting to procure similar 
information respecting England, Germany 
Russia and Italy. For want of this informa- 
tion we suppose that the produce of gold and 
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silver used by goldsmiths in France, is to 
that of all Europe, it^ the [uvportipn pf onp 
to four, and we find that the valye of the to- 
tal fabrication of Burope must amount to 12Q 
millions of francs per annum. 

I shall not discuss what part of these mft 
tals is derived from' tl)e pielting of old pUt« 
but I believe we may conclude from the 
data we have laid down, that the quantity 
of g;old and silver extracted from the mines 
of Europe and Siberia (vol. iii. p, 461.) is very 
far from replacing the mass of the precious 
metals annually employed in Europe in plate, 
lace and gilding, or dissipated by an extreme 
division, or actusJly lost. 

On the Data tMch terved for Foundation to 
the Geoffrcgahkal Me^ and P/^sipal StC: 
tiont of this Work, 

In the M(^ of Mexico and the anUerminoHs 
frontiers*, the ft^owing points are founded on 
astronomical observations made by me in thp 
navigation from Cumana to the Uavanah, in 
crossing the Bank of la Vibora, and in the 
passage from Batabano to Carihagena. 

* See Geogn4>hieal lutrodncUon, p.xc 
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These positions were diecnssed in the 
Recueil d* Observations Astronomiques, which 
were jointly published by M. Qltmaniu and 
myself, Vol. II. p. 7, 11, 13, 56,66, 68, 109^ 
112. Cape Morant which according toM. de 
Puys^gur is in 17' 57' 45" of latitude, and 
78" 35' 23" of lon^tnde, was placed by M. 
Poirson 5' farther to the east. The more 
easterly position is jostified by several Spanish 
maps. 

As to the position of the town of Washington, 
we have not thought proper to adopt the longi- 
tude assigned to it by the Connoissance des 
Temps for the year 1812, which is 78° 57' 30" 
or half a degree too far to the east. Were 
this position accurate, the geographers of the 
United States would be at a loss where to place 
Baltimore and Cape Hatteras. The occuJta- 
tion of Aldebaran, of the 31st January, 1793, 
observed at Washington, was calculated -by 
Lalande, who deduced from it no doubt, the 
longitude of 5'' 15' 51"; but the c^culatiou 
was made a second time by M. Wurm *, who 
found 5" 17' 16", or 79» X9' 0". This last 
result agrees very well with the observation of 
an eclipse of the tun made by M. Ellicot, in 
1791, at Geoi^e Town, near Washington, to 
the west, which gives 6^ 17' 40" or 79° 26' 0" . 

• Za^ lion. Com^. IMS, Nor.p. 882. 
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Althoagh we have in general availed oarselves 
of the map of Arrowsmith for the eastern part 
of the United States, some slight changes have 
however been made from the researches of 
M. Ebeling, and information obtained by M. 
de Volney in his journey to the west of the 
AUeghanys. 

The north west coast of North America, from 
Cape Saint Lucas to Cape Saint Sebastian, was 
traced agi-eeably to the learned researches of 
M. Oltmapns, in hb work on the Geography of 
the New Continent *. We have attended to 
the bearings of Vancouver and Alexander Ma- 
laspina. The longitude of the Island of Guada- 
loupe appears somewhat doubtful. -An Ukase 
which issued in 1799, under the reign of the 
Emperor Paul the 1st, declares that all the coast 
situated to the north of the parallel of 66' be- 
longs to the Russian government. In this 
Ukase, the north west coast is constantly called 
the north east coast of America, an extraordi- 
nary denomination; which was believed to be 
justifiable from this circumstance, " that from 
- Kamtschatka, we must sail to the east to find 
America." Storch^s Russland, B. I. S. 145, 
163, 265 and 297. 

* Obmcutiu UntertuAun^n Sber (& GeogrBphie Jet 
Jfeuen ConiinmU (Parit, F. SchoeOJ Th. II. S. 407. 
Rtcueil ifObtenaAmt Attrmom^tti, Vol. IL p. 592~619. 
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Although the results adopted by H. Oltatum 
in the great Table of posititms placed at the 
head of our Becueil S Observations A^inmo- 
migueSf do not sensibly differ from those which 
I have given above. Vol. I. p. cxxxiv — cxlv., 
it will be of utility however to speciiy here, the 
rectified longitudes of eight points of the 
western coast 



NamefofPUcef. 


LoDgiwa.. 


Acapulco .... 


108 9 S8 


Sm Bias .... 


107 35 48 


San Josef - . . . 


112 1 8 


Cape San Lucas . . 


112 10 38 


Cape Mendocino 


126 4» 30 


Punta del ABo Nnero 


124 43 S3 


Montere; .... 


124 11 21 


Nootka 


128 S7 1 



In the map of the points of Mparofton *, the 
isthmus of Panama, was b great part traced 
from the astronomical and trigonometrical ope- 
rations of M. M. Fidalgo, N(^era, and Tiscar, 
See the beautiful map published by the board 
of longitude of Madrid, in 1805, under the title 
of Carta esferwa del mar de las AntiUas y de 
Uu cotlaa de TVerra Firme desde la isla de U 

* Jntndiiclum, p. cv. 
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Trinidad haata el go^o de Honduras. Accord- 
ing to the investigations of the expedition of 
Fidalgo, the Bay of Mandinga, extends towards ' 
the south, to the 9° 0' of north latitude, and the 
Town of Panama is 7' to the east of the 
Town of Portobello. Don Joi^ Jaaa con- 
chided from his bearings in the river Chagre, 
that Patiama was situated 31' to the west of 
Portobello*. According to the more recent 
jmap of the deposito, the isthmns is only 15 
Axi the south of the Bay of Mandinga, or 
14,258 toises in breadth ; while by the map of 
La Cmz,. this breadth is 55' or 52,377 toises. 
' Notwithstanding the great confidence which 
the bearings of the coast by M. Fidalgo un- 
doubtedly merit, we must not forget, thai hi» 
operations embrace only absolutely the northern 
coasts, which have not been hitherto connected 
urith the southern coast by a chcdn of triangles, 
or by Uie transference of time. It is however 
by these means only, or by a great correspond- 
ing number of observations of satellites and oc- 
cultations of stars, that we can be enabled to 
resolve the important problem of the diflerence 
of longitude between Panama and Portobello. I 
call this an important problem, because the lon- 
gitude of Panama has an inftnence on the mouth 
af the Rio Chepo, and consequently on the po*' 

t V^fag^ datu PAmmpie nuridiofiak, T. i, p, 99. 
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sition of that part of the gulf of Panama vhicb 
con-esponds to the meridum of the point of 
San Bias, and the fort of Saint Raphael de 
Mading^. 'By glancing at the configfuraticm 
of the northern and southern coasts we easily 
perceive that although the mean direction is 
nearly from east to west, the breadth of the 
isthmus does not depend on the ■ latitades 
alone. 

What is the height of the mountains at the 
point where the Isthmus is narrowest? What 
is the breadth of the Isthmus at the point where 
the chain of mountains is least elevated P- 
These are the two great questions which an 
enlightened government should endeavour to 
resolve by employing an pxperienced' observer 
whom it would be sufficient to furnish with a 
sextant, two time-keepers, and a barometer. 
No measure of elevatron, . and no level has 
ever yet been executed in the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma; and neither the archives of Simimcas, 
nor those of the council of the Indies contain 
any paper of importance calculated to throw 
the least light on the possibility of cutting 
canals between the two seas, ft is unfair, 
therefore to accuse the ministry of Madrid of 
a wish to conceal soatters of which they have 
never had any more knowledge than the geo- 
graphers of I^ndou and Paris. 
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■ In the small map of Cfaoco* which exbibitn 
the canal du^ by the priert of Navita, in a 
distriet called Socaehica, I have marked as 
.u&cMtaln, the direction of the coast which 
extendi from the point of San Francisco Solano 
to the gulf of San Miguel. It is de^rable Aat 
we should know more accwat^ the position 
of Cnpica where the Spani^ pilot* M. Gogue- 
neche, made hk settlement. 

Id the map of false positions we have distin. 
gaished tli« result drawn by M. Casnni &om 
the observations of longitude contained in t^ 
voyage of ^e Abbe Chappe, whit^ are to be 
found in the ConauitsoTtct d*s T«ii^for 1784, 
from the result adopted by the members of 
the academy of sciences who were entrusted 
with publishing the map of Alzato in 1773. 
We read on this map the following note : 

" The voyage of M. Chappe to Catifornia 
*' was the means of correcting the ^xMition of 
** different places, which it may be interetrtin^ 
•* to specify here, 

" Nueva VeraCruzf 985" 3^15" io^bt'jJO"" 

«* Mexico - - 278° l«' W' 

« San Josef - «67' 63' SO"* M* l' " 



• SeewlLp. 4a 
f Uadoubtedl7a^p(igTaphuialertQC,885*f<: 
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It has been receirtly asked " how invch the 
" result of my jjbservations for dettermming 
" the positioD of Mexico differs from the 
" result of M. Chappe?" 1 most here re- 
mark that that astronomer observed both at V«« 
Cmz and Saint Joseph, but not at Mexico 
itself; and that the observations of M. Alzat^ 
which we owe the knowled^ oi toM. Chappe, 
di£Eer from one another, more than two d^rees 
to longitude*. 

In the plate which r^resents according to 
the mode of Liatar arillmttic of M. William 
Playfair, the progress of the minmg (^rations 
of gold and silver of New Spainf I have mariud 
the year 1742 as uncertain. According to the 
table communicated to me at the mint of Mex- 
ico, the fMrinage amounted at that period to 
19,677>000 piastres. This quantity differs 
•xtremely from the mass of precious metals 
coined between 1741 and 1743, and the conqiari- 
son with the table which exhibits coily the idlver 
mining operations ; leads me to believe that the- 
nnmber of 16,677,000 is inaccurate. 

To the height of the two hundred points 
measurad by me in the kingdom of New SpuD. 
may be added the following heights extracted 
from the mineralogical traveb of M. Sonne- 
Schmidt.' This learned man only indicates the 

* SeefotrDducdoD,i>.SOi. 
t iBtroductiao, p. ISO. 
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barometrical heights; but M. Ohmanns cal- 
culated them ^^eeably -to the formula of M. 
La Place, suppostug the column of mercury of 
the- barometer of IVf. Sonneschmidt, 1 li., 9 toe 
short*, and the temperature of the instrument 
3* R. more elevated than the interior air. 

■ * This mult is fbundad en th« cotoparisoii of baromeT 
tiical heigha indicated \tj M. Sonnegdiroidt in four place*, . 
to which I carried my tutruments. The difiermce' between 
onrohfCTvatioag, it. 



For Mexico 
Real del Mone 
PachucR • 
Giuuuxuato 



a. of 
o.»3 
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The elevation of 2456 toises which I have 
ossigned to the Sierra Nevada de P^bld (Iztac- 
cihuatl) is not founded on any direct measure- 
ment, but on Angles of altitude azimuths and 
distances. M! Sonneschmidt was bappier 
tfaan myself. He carried his barometer to the 
mmmit of the Iztaccihuatl, and saw that the 
mercury remained at 16"" 6". 4 ; which gives*. 
supposing only a temperature of 6* 5 R. accord- 
ing to the hypsometrical tables of M. 01tmann8» 
2317 toises or 4516 metres. I know not, how« 
ever, whether M. Sonneschmidt measured t^ 
■ame part of the Sierra Nevada, with that of 
which I took angles of altitudes at the terrace 
of the school of mines of Mexico, and on the 
pyramid of Cholula*. 

The farm of Pascqaro, near Zitaquarof if 
according to M. Ostivero, 880 toises (1670 
metres) of elevation above the level of the sea, 
the barometer remaining there at SS*" 2\ 
j^ndthe thermometer at 19° B, 

M. Alzate affirms]; that he saw the barome^ 
t^T continue at the top of the Picacho de San 
TomaS) which is part of the Cerro de Axusco, 
at 18^ 3" and " that the Picacho is conse- 
^ que»tfy 4>3QO varaa elevated above the level 



>* JUeaul ^Ohiervatum Jbtron^nufte*, vol. il. p. ^4, 
t loteDdaDc^rofValladoUd. 
^ flanAlaFalSedtMeacadeSiguenxa. ■ 
3 A ? 
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of the sea.** M., (Ntnuiuis fennd, by the for- 
mnla of La Place, wad supposing die tem-r 
peratare of the air O^R, 1890 toises or 3702 
metres. From the admirable reeearches of 
M. de Bacb» it appears Uiat perpetual soowa 
in Nivway imder the 415" of latitude, never de* 
scend below the height of 700 toisee. In 
Iceland, the limit is 480 toises. 



On the ama^amaium i>f v^xr mimerak m$ed 
in Mexico. 

The fcdlowing table indicates the quantity 
of mercury lost in the processes of amalgfa- 
mation*, used in different districts of mines, 
to extract the silver from the ore. A loss 
(penUda p contvmo) of 200 marcs, or a 
quintal of mercury is computed 

Msrci of nlTCr. 
In the mines of Gnanaxnato, for - - ISft 
In the mines of the intendancy of Gua- 

dalaxara - - - - - HA 
In the mine* of Fachnea, Zacatecas, Bom- 
bra-ete, Guadiana, Durango, Farral» 
Zichti, Tonala, Comanja, Zerralbo, 
Temextia, Alchichica, Tepeaca, Zima^ 
pan, Cairo aad Tkpa . . 100 

• SceTCLap.965. 
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In the mines of Cbichiapa, Tetala, Tasco, 
Santa Theresa de liciba y Bancs, 
Ituquaro, Tehuistla, Baa Bstebao de. 
Alhukquerque, and Chiconasi - 90 

In the mines of Temascalt^tec, Ayateco, 
and Chautla de la Sal - - 96 

la the mines of Zacualpa, Saa IaU 
Potosi, Gaautla, Sultepec, and Tlapu- 
jahua - - - - - - 80 

The government regulates the diitribution 
(rq>artimie7tto) of silver, according to these 
data, and the quantity of silrer annually ex- 
tracted from the different districts of miaes. 

The work of M. Sonnes£hmidt, which I 
announced in a former part of this essay 
(vol. iii. p. 253) has a{>peared since the {mbli- 
cation of my investigationa respecting the 
mines of New Spain, imder the title of 
Beachreiimng des Spanischen Amat^amati4>% 
Oder Verquikkuiu/ des in den Mrxen verbor- 
ffenen Sixers, aowifi $ie bey den Berymerhen 
in Mexico gebrmchlich «(, Qotka 1810. The 
author affirms that the amalgamation p&r crvdo 
y de patio lasts in g^eral in New Spain, 
not under eight days, and not above two 
months, supposing always that the sulf^Mtte of 
copper, or magi^ral is of good quality, and 
that a too low temperatmv of the ftir does 
not impede the action of the mercory on the 
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silvei. The amalgamation of a quintal ot 
ores, which contain trota three and a hal^ 
to foar ounces of silver, costs in Mexico, in- 
cluding the loss of mercury, from five to six 
fntncBi Ml Sonneschmidt, calculates the loss 
of mercury at ten, twelve, or fourteen ounces 
per marc of silver; and he reckons 8 ount^s 
of mercury consumed (axogue consumido), and 
Irom 3 to 6 ounces lost {azogue perdido). 

Oh the attiiAty of the mints of France, eom^ 
pared with the mint of Mexico. 

If the sixteen mints of France cpiu* less than 
the mint of Mexico alone, the cause is only to be 
imputed to the want of materials. At Paris, each 
stamper can execute 2600 pieceS' of 40, 20^ 
2 and 1 francs per hour : they strike SOO*) in 
pieces of i ii-ancs, and 3000 in pieces of & 
francs. 

The labour of the month of April 1796, 
at the mint of Mexico, amounted to the sum 
of 3,923,185 piastres, and that of the month 
of December, 1793, amounted even to 3,065,000 
piastres. 

This sum was partly in gold 
ajid partly in silver ; and valuing 
.the piastres at 5 francs 43 cent, 
the 3,065,000, would amount in 
French money, to - . 16,643;950fir. 

• See ToL iii. p. 480. 
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In 13 days in the month of 
Nonary, 18J1, thecoinageofgold 
and silver, amounted at Paris, 
to 7,996,464 francs, which would 
give for 26 days - - 15,992,908fr. 

TweWe mints of France could 
coin per day, if the materials 
were regnlarly supplied, 1,000,000 
francs in silver, which in 26 days, 
would amount to - - 26,000,000&. 

It is evident in this last estimate, that 
there is no question of gold coinage, which, 
if it took place, would yield a sum greatly su- 
perior to that of the 26 millions of francs of 
silver. 

M. Necker in his work on the administni' 
tion of the finances of France, has given the 
quantity of gold and silver, coined fixtm 1726 
to 1780- We shall here give an exact ac- 
count of the general coinage of all the mints 
of France, from 1726 to 1809. 

The coin^e from 1726 to 1785, was in 
gold 986,64;t,888 Uvres touniois. More than 
two thirds of this gold were recoined in the 
nine following years; for the gold coinage 
amountedjbetween 1785andl794, to 751,281,504 
firancs. 

The 'silver coin;^e from 1726 to 1794 
amounted to 3,073,022,441 livres toumois. 
The total value of the different coinage! 
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of gold and silver, base coin and beQs, in 
all the mints of Fraare, between 1736 and 
1704 amounted to 3,849,026,184 lirres. 

From 1795 to 1803, there vas coined id 
pieces of 5 francs, with the inscription. Iter' 
cvJe et la liberie, to the valne of 106,8S7;265 
francs. 

The coinage, between 1802 and 1609 
amounted in gold to 173,319,700 francs ; and 
in silver to 259,454,874 francs or at an 
average for the last eight yeacs to more 
than 54 millions of franca per annDin From 
these particulars it appears, that in the space 
-of eighty-three years, from 1726 to 1809, 
the value of the total gold, silver, and copper 
coinage of France, amounted to 4,410,806,000 
francs. 

From December 1801, till August 1804, 
Spain received from its colonies, 107^308,162 
piastres in gold and silver, and 63,350,590 
piastres in agricultural produce. From 1788 
10 1795 the total importation was mily at an 
average, from 35 to 45 millions of piastres 
per aimnm (see p. 124 of this- volume, and 
Edin. Review, 1810, p. 77.) 

I shall give at the end of the supplement, 
some elucidations respecting the estimates of 
the produce of the mines, as well as re9|>ectiiig 
,the weights and monies. The produce of Uub 
mines of Spanish America, varies a seventh 
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from year to yeas, or more than 500,000- 
inarcs of silver. ' We bare estimated this 
produce for tfae Spanish and Portuguese co- 
Icnues, ' at 17,201 kilogrammes in gold, oe 
7&,217 CaMtillian marcs, and at 796,581 Idlo-^ 
gramoica <»* 4,460 CbBtiUian marcs of silv^, 
which tre equal together to 43$ millions ol 
piavtres. Europe, Siberia, and America fasf~ 
iiish per annum 10,126 kilogrammes in gold,- 
oivl 869, 960 kilogrammes in silver, or 3,554,447 
French marcs, or to the value of 269,300,000 
fraocs. I ought to observe, that the three tables^ 
vol. iii. p. 389, 394, and 397, indicate tine gohl 
ond silver ; but that the two tables, vol. iii. p. 291, 
ftttd 292 dravrn up at the mint of Mexico, contuh 
CastilUan mafcs, of sihxr <^ piattrest or v^ ' 
nearly pore silver;, for, aocording to my tables 
the coinage in 1796, 1797, and 1790, vas 
33^072; 2i,S18i,248; and 2,473,542 Cas- 
t^lian marcs in silver, while the lists printed 
at Mexico, make the coinage for these same 
tkvee years amount to 24,346,773 ; 24,041,180 
and 21,096,031 piastres. Id. tfae calculations in 
vol. iii. p. 172, 173, 174, 362, 378, 420, 431, 427, 
and 428. I have redoced tfae piastres according 
ta the custom of the country, into Castillian 
marcs, dividing by 8i, so that I have in the 
same manner only obtained marcs of silver 
of the piastre fineness, or 0.903. The mass 
of pure silver, extracted Tvithin these three 
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oentnries fiwiB the mines of Americftf would 
fortn a sphere of a diameter of 20, J^ metres. 
The Castillian, marc contains 0.^"239,881. 
Out of the Castillian marc 8| piastres are 
coined ; and as this marc corresponds to 
390f'.881 of the new French weight, the 
weight of the piastre is 37>'.045. As the title 
•nght to be lOden. 20gr., or 0.003 the piastre is 
worth, considn'ing it as perfect in weight and 
title, 6 francs, 48 cent. The Castillian mai« 
•f pure gold is worth 145^'-^ piastres ; and the 
marc of pure silver is worth 9,-^ piastres. 
We have already estimated ^e kilogramme 
of pure gold at 3444 francs 44**°'. 444. and 
that of pure silver, at 222 francs 22*"'. 222. 
As in the mines and mints of America, they 
do not -always compute marcs of gold and 
silver at the same standard or title, we are 
embarrassed whenever we labom* on memoirs 
in which the standard is not expressed. The 
error however cannot exceed a tenth, a quan- 
tity which does not appefu* so sensible when 
we take averages of several years, and 
when we reflect on the mass of precious me- 
tals, cm which the fifth is not paid. 
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When tlie imprewon of this work wan 
completely finished, I received by the «^y of 
Spain, the states of commerce printed nl Vera . 
Cniz in the years 1804, 1806, and 1806. 
Mexico continued in the enjoyment of peace 
till 1805, but since that period, the marhim* 
'war, and other political circamstaoeeB, have 
Tery much impeded commercial transactionit. 
Although a state of tilings so extraordinary 
has resulted from this position, that the Baianct 
of Commerce, can give ns no information res* 
pecting the increase or diminution of the 
national wealth, it appeared however to me 
interesting, to present here the most recent 
statistical information which I conid obtain 
respecting that part of the Spanish Colonies 
in America. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1804. 

P)>i)iT«. Piutm. 
Importation fin nations] produce 10,413,324'! 

from Spain llnforeign^uce 4,493,736J' ^*'^°^fi^ 
Inqportaticm from America - . . - 1,619,682 

„*^ J for America - 8>S4,511 \ «.«7,889 

Vera Crux V J 
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Among the national productions' imported 
at Vera Grnz from Spain, there .were 48,735 
hog^eada of spirits, the valae of which is 
1,235,130 pias^s; 43,16S hogsheads (value 
837,776 piastres) of red and white wine; 
90,946 u-robas (value 78^56 piastres) cS oil; 
19,721 pouDds( value S87/)57 piastres) of saflron; 
70,300 bottlai (value 78,456 piastres) of beer; 
)a6,381 reams (value 466,588 piastres) of paper; 
73,827 quintals (value 812,707 piastres) of iron ■ 
S108 qwntals (value 5^,053 piastres) of steel ; 
and silks, vroolleiis> linens, muslins, and hats 
contained- in eliests, which Ui« merchants are 
not obliged to open at the customhouse, to 
At value of inore than six qiillions of piastres. 

Among the foreign productitms imported 
from Spain, tikere were nlks, cottons, cloths, 
aiod other stnfis, to the value of four millions 
of inastres; 47,266 pounds (value 163,171 
piastres) of cionaoum; 38,167 pounds (value 
85,952 piastres) of dores ; and 2997 qnintab 
(value 51,177 piastres) of steel. 

Among the Ameiican productions imported 
from tha other Spanish Colonies at Vera Cruz, 
there were 37,614 arrobas (value 576,839 
piastres) of wax from the Havanah; 1938 
arrobas (value 36,068 piastres) of wax from 
Canqieachy; 13,433 fanegas (value 461,845 
piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco j 8,141 fanegas 
(value 3,055 piastres) of cocoa of Caracas 
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•40,535 quiirials (value 10(^19 piastres) of 
Campeachy wood ; and 18^96 fane^as (>wlae 
37.845 piastres) of salt. 

Atooog the iofligeBoiis productioos exported 
from Mexico for the Mother Conntry, there 
vara 361.509 arrobas (ralae 1,007^505 piastres) 
of sugar; 11,797 arrobas (value 1/230,10S pias- 
tres) c^ 6ne cochineal (the result of a very 
moderata harvest); 837 arrobas (value 34,414 
jfMastres) of gnmilla; 464 arrobas (value 5,816 
piastres) of cochineal in dust; 189.S97 pounds 
(value 367,302 piastres) of indigo; 37,797 
quintals (value 77,485 piastres) of Campeachy 
wood; 1,818 quintals (value OS^ll piastrai) 
of JaUp ; 7,169 quintals (value 96,734 piastres) 
^of Sars^^rilla; 1.014 thousand (value 111.195 
piastres) of Vanilla; and 3,786 fanegas (value 
124,810 piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco- There 
were besides exported 18,801 fanegas (value 
460^585 piastres) of cocoa of GuayaquiL The 
exportation of couied silver amounted to 
16,847.843 piastres. The Havanah received 
h^om Vera Cruz, 26,371 trotos (value 417,709 
piastres) of Mexican flour. 

In 1804 there entered Vera Cruz from Spain 
107 vessels; from the Spanish Colonies in 
America 123i In this state neither the 13.500,000 
piastres exported on account of the kin^ of 
Spain* Bor the 20^000 quiqtali of mercury 
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imp(»ted on account of the goTenim«n^ hare - 
he&a incladed. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz tn 1805 : — Impor- 
tation from Spain in natitmalprodiKc, 1^14,473 
piastres (of which in paper alone 60,917 reama^ 
or 582,769 piastres); in formga [ai}dace and 
goods 574,963 piastres. Importation from Ame- 
rica 1,263,907 piastres, (whereof in Havanah 
w.ax alone 19,964 arrobas, or 547,304 piastres). 
Exportation for Spain 10,200 piastres; for 
America 330,546 piastres. Exportation in neo- 
tral veBsets 502,0^8. Total uuoont of the 
commerce 4,355,137 piastres. Number of vessels 
entered at Vera Cruz from Spain, 27, from 
America, 77, 

Commerce of Vera Cruz (a 1806: — Impor- 
tation from Spain in Spanish prodactions 
1,815,579 piastres; in foreign produce 327,296 
piastres. Importation from America 1,499,244 
piastres. Importation in neutral Tesseb 3,485,65^ 
piastres. Exportation for Spain 803,037 piastres; 
forneutral ports 4,101,534 piastres; couseqooitly, 
total importation 7,137,773 piastres. Total 
exportation 5^78,762 piastres. Total amount 
of tlie commerce, 12,616,535 piastres. There 
entered Vera Cmz in 1806 from Spain, eig^t 
embarcations; from the other Spanish Colonies 
of America 90; and from neutral portsj 37. 
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From this state of commerce, and those vfaich 
1 bare already g^ven in this volume p. 33. et 
•eq., it follows that in the three years of peace, 
1802, 1803, and 1804, the total importatiob of 
Vera Cmz amounted at ao average (abstracting 
the fraudulent commerce) to 30,700,000 pias- 
tres; and the exportation, not including the 
coined or wrought gold and silver, to 6,500,000 
piastres. 



5i 



1802 Impoitadoa - 2\\ 
1800 - - - 3S 
18M • - • 17i 

These numbers confirm what we have ad- 
vanced in the 13th chapter, respecting the 
general balance of the trade of New Spain 
(page 111 of this volume). That vast country 
in the present state of its civilization and 
naaiiufactures, requires foreign produce and 
goods to the value of a hundred, or a hundr&i 
and ten miUioju of francs. Allowing full libertj. 
to the trade of Acapulco, and San Bias with 
China and India, Mexico may draw cottons^ 
ailks, paper, and spices, and perhaps even mer- 
cury directly from Asia; and this circumstance 
will diminish the importations from £urope, 
more than twenty miUions of A*ancs. The more 
the coanections of America with, oriental Asia 
ftn incMas«d,the smaller will be the sum oS 
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goM and silrer annndly ponred by the JJew 
Contment^ into the coimneirce of Europe. The 
effects of -this revolation in commerce, will be 
more promptly felt by ns, than those prodnced 
by the establishment «f new manirfWctures, and 
the tardy awakenings of indigenous industry. 

For centuries the commerce of Mexico, with 
the Mother Country, had never been «o impeded 
as in 1805. In this year, the value of ex- 
ports from Vera Cruz for Spain, only amomited 
to 12,000 piastres, while at an arenge it 
amomtts to 22 millions of piastres. Hence 
during the year 180d, the price of \paper, iron 
and steel, was almost tripled. 



Price of white pa- 
p«- per ream - 
Of iron per quintal 
Of steel per quintal 



Piost. 

3 

] 
18 



In 1800, a period duriug which the entry 
of neutral vessels waa 'permitted at the port 
oi Vera Cruz, Mexico received by these sapie 
v^sels according to the Custom-house books, 
in linens (bretfiiiiu, frranuutttu, caseriUos, Utiadosr . 
riumett pi^iiia*, creas, and eatopiilai) to the 
Tftlua of li079,714 piastres; in cowans and . 
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tomlim (aeakiuaiot,catiUm^, musoUnas, mahonest 
zaroffot, and panueloe dr Bm/^a y Madras,) to 
the ralue of 1,554,647 piastres ; and in wooUeos, 
to the value of 104,989 piastres. 

. Notwithstanding the rise in the price of inHi» 
the vorking of the nunes has been continued 
with the sajue activity, as before the comi- 
mencemeat of the lart war. , There has been 
coined at die Jwiint oS Mexico in gold ajjid 
silver : 

In 1804, S4,OO7,780 piRstres; in 180S, 
97,165,888 piastres; in 1806, 24,736,020 piastres. 

Of the 24,007,789 piastres coiaed in 1804, 
93,513,070 piastres or 2,750^7 marcs were 
silver, and 494,710 pustres or 3,633 marcs 
were gtdd. 

The coinage of the year 1805 having 
even exceeded that of 1796, (Vol. iii. p. 290.) 
it may be proper to specify here the quan- 
tities coined each month, (Vol. iii. p. 481, 
and Vol.iv.p.358.<etseq.) 
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Quantity of Giold and Silver coioed at MexicOf 
from tbe 1st of January, to the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1806. 



Months 


GoM 

Piutns. 


SiWet 




Pintm. 


Ked> 


PiaM<«. {Keab. 


Tanuory - 




860.026 


5} 


860,02 


54 


February - 




1,891,49S 


4 


1,891,49 


4 


March - - 




2,234,021 


*♦ 


2,234,02 


+ 


r:v 




1,890,88? 


5t 


1,890,88 


.V 




,2,317,68! 


5* 


2,317,68S 


5 


June - - 




2,045,141 


«♦ 


2,045,141 


6 


July - - 




2,309,51! 


61 


2,309,51! 


fH 




371,766 9,106,236 


01 


2,478,002j 01 


September 


236,30* 2,*89,356 


61 


2,725,662 6J 


Octeber • 


464,768 2,555,4« 


1 


3,020,170 1 


November 


- - 2,110,79! 


5| 


2,110,793 5i 


December 


286,976 2,995,520 





3,282,496 


Total 


1,359,81425,806,074 


Si 


27.165,888. Si 



In the year 1806, the coinage was: 



In Gold ■ 
In Silver 



1,352,348 piastre*. 
23>383,672 



24,736,020 



On this Slim, the duties of coinage and sig- 
niorage amounted to 2,073,753 piastres. Now 
the price of the labour, and the expence of 
coinage, having only been 462,318 piastres, 
it follows that in 1806, the net profit of the 
mint of Mexico, with that of the house of 
separation {c<ua del apartado), was 1,611,434 
piastres (See p. 209 of this volume). 
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According to a note drawn up . by M. 
Campo Marin, there was coined at Mexico, 
from the 1st January, 1773, to the 31st De- 
cember> 1803, gold and silver to the value 
of 648,536,219 piastres; viz.: 623,404,405 
piastres, or 73,104,242 marcs of tiilver, and 
25,130^814 piastres, or 184,581 marcs of gold. 
In these estimates, the gold is only calculated 
at 136 piastres per marc, and the silver at 
the fineness of piastres, 9S is customary at the 
mint ofMexico, Vol. iii. p. 291, 296 and Vol. iy. 
p. 261 et seq. The coinage was at an ave- 
rage during the thirty- last years preceding 
1803, 20,266,?25i| piastres. 

The road from Vera Cruz to Xalapa, and 
from thence to Perote, begun in the month 
of February, 1803, (p. 6. of this volume) has 
been continued with great activity. It was 
executed, in 1S06, between las Vigas, and la 
Rinconada, for a length of 79,228 varas, or , 
60,551' metres*. As the work was execute^ 
by a great number of condemned criminals, 
an hospital was established at la Rinconada, 
capable of receiving 1700 patients. The 
arches of the bridge of the Rio de la Antigua, 
b^;un near the Ventilla, ■ were ruined in the 
extraordinary swell which took place in 1806. 
The C&nsulado of Vera Cruz did not hesitata 

* 198,601 feet. Tram. 
3 B 2 
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to coojtnlct m» plUars mote solid thw the 
fottnet, and clo»* to one another fp. II of 
this volume). The beautiful giratory liglht 
house (fanal gihUtirio (fe fa Vin Cntz), of 
which I spoke in the twelfth chapter (p. 88 
Of this volume), WM completed in the nionth 
of May, 1804. It wiU require »e*irij 9000 
biastres annually to keep it up. (See Cotreo 
mercaAta de la Vera Cnz, 1804, N". 65 and 

6e.) • 

What is said concerning the hospitals in 
the Bahttias del contefcio de Ifvma Eapana, 
for 1804, 1803, and 1806, confirms what I 
have already said (p. 18S andl93of this volume), 
on the mortality of Vera CruJ. In 1804 there 
entered the hospitals of that town 60>5 pa- 
tient*, rif whoAl 919 died. The hospiul of 
Saint Sebastian received durinj the same 
year, »8i patients of vomito negro, of *hoai 
2»4 were cUred. Among the 127 who died, 
there were at least 40 who expire* a fc* 
hours after being carried to the hospital. 
Frictions of oil of oHves, Wert very succesa- 
fully employed in the royal hospital. In ti» 
year 1805, the epideteic of the vomito ahooet 
entirely cea«:d towards tfce end of the month 
of June ; and in 1806, of 8600 patients received 
into the different hospitals, only S7 were ^ 
tacked with the yeUow fever, although U« 
season was extraordinarily tiihy (p. 1»7 of the 
volume). 
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iSSI<te tftht Ho^pUalt i(f Vera Cruz, in 1806. 



Npmeatrf HospiWIa. 



San Carlos 
San Sebastian - 
Ixjreto (women) 



2O10 
»8l 



»«-»• 1'^^.?. 



8S 
231 

401 



Per cent. 

u 



At IVfexico in 1805, there entered the If; 
hospitals, 18,398 patients, whereof 1773 dis^f 
The mortality wa« then 9i^ per cent. J^^ 
\a. Pqehla, it was JSi^ ; for of 6566 pfttjenM 
who entered in 1806, the hospital of ^ta^ 
Pedro, 1032 died. 

The total numher of deaths at Vera Cruz, 
including the hospitals, in 1806, was 663. Now 
according^ to the calculation of M. Don Jose 
Maria Quiros, the population of the town at 
that period was composed of 35,510 souls; 
viz. habitual population 20,000; sailors and sea- 
faring people 3640; muleteers necessary to take 
care of 49,130 mules, and other beasts of 
burden, for the carrying of goods from Perote 
and Orizaba, to Vera Cruz, 7,370; strangers, 
travellers, and militia, 4,500 individuab. Hence 
the average mortality, at a period when the 
epidemic of the vomito did not prevail, was 
only 1*^ per cent. In 1805, it amounted to2£^ 
per cent, the number of deaths being 1049> 
and the total population 36,230 souls. It is 
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»74 ADDITIONS. 

true this population contained at most 5000 
children, from one to ten years of age, ' and 
that the mortality is every where less consi- 
derable, where the majority of the inhabitants 
are young and robust men, accustomed to fe- 
tigiie, and change of climate. However all 
these calculations and considerations which we 
have been stating, sufficiently prove that m 
years when the yeUom fever does not commit 
its ravages, the port of Vera Cruz is not more 
pernicious to health, than the greater uumber 
of maritime towQs situated under the torrid 
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*a* Thk large Roman numerals refer to the volumes; tht 
small ttoman numerola to the pages of the Geographical In- 
troduction in the first volume ; the Arabic numerals to the 
reraainiDg pages of the work ; and the asterisks and 
other murks between two parentheses indicate the 

Abad (Don Manuel) Great vicar of the Archbishopric of 
Mechoacan — Information furnished by him to the author, 
I, Ixxxviii. II, 464— His zeal for the introduction of 
inoculation, 1, 112 — His observations respecting the Volcan 
de Coluna, II, 228. 

Abincopa (Gonxalo) discovered the mercury mine of 
Huancsvelica, III, 310. 

jtbra de San Nicolas, a cut made in a mountain to improve 
the cllmuteof Acapulco, IV, 145. 

Academia de lot nobUi attet de Mexico, its influence en 
the tasteofthenation, I, 2i2— Itsp^ace, II, SI. 

Acapulco Town and Fort— Its gei^rapbical position, 1, 
xxxiv — Its population, II, 187— Description of the Port 
IV, 56 — Its commerce with Guayaquil and Lima, IV, 
63 — Obstscles to it from the dangers of navigation, IV, 
64 — Commerce with Manilla, IV, 71 — Climate d* ttni 
Port, and causes of its being free from the yellow fever, 
IV, 1*4. 

Acatl (First) To what year th« period corteqrands, II, 
18 (•). 
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AcaxoHica, Tarm of the Jesuits, II, 364. . 

Acha /Sierra de la) U, 285. 

jtcodamet, Indian savsges, II, 385. 

Acolhuei, arrival of this pe<^le in Macico, 1, 133. - 

Acordada, edifice of Mexico, 11, 145. 

AcMta, the amount, according to this author, of the filUi 

paid to the lung, from the produce o[ the mtoet of 

Potosi, III, S7a 
Acuaa (Juan de) Marquis de Casa Fuerte, the only viceroy 

ofMexico, bom in Amwica, II, 104< (f). 
Admiitutraiion (pailicj, expenoe whidi it oecMisna, IV, S30, 

231. 
AeroUta, masses of malleable iron, vhioh appear to be 

AergUtet, III, 292 — See meteork wxm. 
Agave, see Maguey. 
Agriculture, its state in New Spain, II, 399 — Influence of 

die mines on its proeperrty, II, 405:— Annual amount of 

its produce. III, 2— Obstacles U> its httprorement, lU* 

101 — See also jiantt and v^etabtet. 
Agtuuareo, moun ta in, II, 213. 
Aguat calientes, tofm, II, 231. 
Aguirre (Dm iJhdBermoJ member of the radience of 

Mexico, gave 'the author the Manuscript Journal of Cre^ 

and La Pelia the companions of Perez, II, 363. 
Ahahuete, (Cupretttu diettduij celebrated for its siae, II, 

4C, 196. 
AkMkxoll, king of Mexico, conBtru«s the great TeocaBi of 

Tenochtitlan, II, 19t— His impnidmce occasiona an inun- 
dation, II, 118. 
Alamot, {lot) town, II, 3o6. 
■AUtilauqvitepec, mines, II, 203. 
A^radon de San Laxaro, constructedby Velasco 1. viceroy 

ofMexico, II, 3 17. 
MMvatat, mdirect impost — The Indians freed from it» 

I, 1«6— In irfaat it consists, IT, 93. Its annual aoioBe; 

IV, 211. 
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Aleolmaean, tbe Mexican nune of Ae town aC Tcseaeo 
11.57 (•). 

Jko$ac, renuini of one of the small pTiamidi nimnndiiig, 
the great Teocallf of Choiols, II, 196. 

AHarei, (Pedro) landi in America, II, <0I. 

Abttania, (Martin Ewri^ut* lU) nc»ioy «f Mexico, II 
114. 

Almondt, smoinit impotted into Ven Cnu in IM^ JV, SS ; 
IB 1603. IV, 44^ 

Ahttoxarifiitgo, a duty paid on cameioditiea, IV* Sl- 
its annual produce,IV, 814, SI6- 

jQvtrado, river, I, ?£• 

Aharado, (Ptdro dej bmoos laop whidi be made to effect 
his escape, n, 73. 

Alvarado, river, see Papatoapan, 

Alvarez, (Juan) his project for dralntag the nUay of 
Mexico, II, ISA — He obtains penniision to extnust g<rid 
from the Volcan de Granada, III, 177. 

JllmiU, (JMefAmtemia) how he date r ain ed the pcaitiaB of 
Mexico, I, XXX; that of Vera Cms, I, xxxii— His bd^ni 
of the archbiiboprick of Mexico, I, hucr, Ixxrii — His 
plan of the ennmns t£ the ci^ of Mexiee, I, xori^ 
Character, I, 219 — His opinion a^i to the height of 
Cueniavaca,!!, 165(t). 

AmaJgavuttUm, used in the mines of Mexico, HI, Sf 2~«881— 
Expoace per 100 quintals of ainerab, III, 3J0— The 
noAe used in the nunu of Pen^ tM( and at Fotoai^ 

, HI, 377. 

Amaxontt (river of) &TOwablt ier -At Awui ida t oKt wrt iM 
of silver u tvn, UI, S98. 

Amariemim, nponanee attadnd by ■A* Cceolos U dm Mn^ 

America, view of its population, IV, 33S. 

Ameriea, (Spameh) «ompariios of its CKteM intb llM «f 
the Russian entire, and English possessions b Asia, J, T — 
lu division into nine governments. I, 8 — ^Annual amount 
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' vfits produce in gold aud lilver. III, 33&— CompariMMi 

of iu extent, population, and revenue, with those of the 

Englith poueeaiotu in India, IV, 46— ^Value of its ex- 

porti for the Port of Cadiz, from the peace of Amiena, to 

the 31st December, 1802, IV, 126 — Details reBpecting 

its extent and population, IV, S22. 
Amerka, (Rntaan) description of the country, II, 388. 
Anahuue, country of which it was composed, I, 13— It» 

extent compared with that of New Spain, I, 9(^— Its 
- population, I, 91— See also Mexico, {valley of J. 
Anat, fmotchata} a native of Mexit^o, III, 56> - 
Anchofiet, amount imported into Vera- Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33 — See tisoJUh, (talt). 
Andageda, auriferous river of Choco, III, 207. 
Andei, see Corditleras. 
Angatigueo, mines, II, 226. 
Anu-Ktd, quantity exported from Mexico in 1803, IV. 

♦9. 
Annate*, levied by the king in Mexico ; their annua) 

amount, IV, 214. 
Atua, (Don Vicente de) inforatation Aimished by him, I, 

Ixzxviii — He finishes a great level at Tasco, UI, 

139. 
^Hteyuera, see Oaxaea. 
Antigua, village, II, 863. . 
AntUlon, (Don Indro de) how he lixed the longitude of 

Mexico, I, xxiv ; that of Vera Crux, I, xxxii ; of Aca- 

puico, I,xxxv; of Santa Fe, I, Ixviii. 
jfnfinioMy, mines which supply it. III, 299. 
jftttiogai/i, (Pramnce of) gold furnished by it, III, 383. 
Ai^patkif which prevails between the inhabitants of the 

plains, and those of the table land of tbe Cordillerst, 
■ IV, 5*. 
Apachet, savage Indians, I, \1B — Their abodes, II, 270, 
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Aqueductt, which convey fresh water to Mexico, II, 44 

Aqueduct of TezcucoJ II, 46 (•) ; of Xamapa, II, 265. 

Arcmiega, his project for preserring Mexico from inunda- 
tioDs, II, 122. 

Ariai, f Alamo dej »uperint£ndant of the arsenal entnuted 
with the workt of the Desague, II, 130 — OppoMs the 
project of Martinez, II, 165. 

Arieta, (Don Juan BaptittaJ proprietor of the amalgama. 
tion work of Talenga, III, 351 (f ). 

Aritpe, town, II, 305. 

Army, Ke force, (armed). 

Aroshtde, (Jotef ) sails from Manills- to Lima by a direct 
route, IV, 78. 

Arrichitu, (DomingoJ his chronicle of the college of the 
Propaganda at Queretaro, II, 300 (f }. 

ArratBsmiihfhom be fixed the poutJon of Mexico, I, xxr ; 
of Vera Cruz, I, xxxiii ; of Acapulco, I, xxxvii — Hii 
error respecting the Volcan d'Orizaba, I, xlir. 

Artenic, mines which furnish it. III, S99. 

Arteaga, (Ignado) his expedition to the n<Mth of America, 
n, 866. 

Arton, (Plntano) species of banana, II, 419- 

Asanza, (the Chevalier Don Miguel de) causes the ma* 
nuscripts respecting the Travels to California to be col- 
lected. I, liv. (t); accompanies the visitador Galves in 
his journey to California, 11, 325; is arrested, II, 326; 
named viceroy of Mexico, iAuf.— Eulogy of his adminis- 
tration,IV,234. 

i(wnfzto^Af"nKeJ^iD8tructorofVelasquez, II, 219. 
AMCtUoi de Ibarra, mines, 11, 230 

Atakualpa, Inca of Peru^His name is ^ven to dw cock, 

in, 54. 

Atiertxa, (Peter de) planted the first sugar canes in Mexico, 

Ul, 3. 
AlUxco, village of the intendant^ of Puebia, irfiere there 

is a fiitiiouscypreat, U» 196,202. 
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jtiaOi, lOHp tMie of nuin flow, H. Ui. 

Atnto, river sf Chooo — lis m«uda. wrri as so tipporiuiB 

ibr tfa« nauggliBg *r gald wd ailrBr, JXtt S9J< 
Atlacajipat, county of Louisiana, boondarj int|i MeJ^joo, 

U. 380. 
.Jtea0'.«iw, on* oftbf quartan of Tp»«ditillan, II, 28. 
AMajac-^tl, king of Mexico, dofro^ the fcpicihw of 

llateioke, II, eS. , 
Ascotian, a rich Indian fwvily at CIioIuIa, I, 186> 
>f«r4, see Ignatne. 

Asolotlf reptile, nouriahmeat of the Aztecs 11* l$- 
AjfL, {Oakmlile) afcwyt w edlDdiasmtharpfaniwiycript 

on the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
jfyaky (Jmtm -it) bis fojq^ to the DOKb west of AmC ' 

rica, II, 865. 
jfaq^tviUige of NiHT Cf(«u4«, whidi jEwnithai mercuiy, 

111.907, 
AOoAt peotrfs «f KUsioQ— Hypgthw* u to their or^io, 
I, 135— Th^ mjgntioM, I, 139 1 H^' 19> P0£— Th«ir 
•MblUMnoH in the lalwJj «f Aeocolc o, II, 16 ; it 
Tenochjtitlan, II, 17 — ^Three stations made by tbem \m 
their migration^ II, 909^ 
Ad^a, (he «i(iaal cviwtijr of the ToultMs, I, 19$. 



B. 



Bdtce (Btiyettet) quanti^ exported fhnn Mexfcs in 

1S03, IV, 49. 
Balarux, annual, of the commerce of New fipain, fV, 

111— General since 1748, IV, 1S3 — Seeammeree. 
Balnu, amount exported from Mexico in 180S, IV, ST; 

in 18091, IV^ 48. 
Bmana, of its cultivation, 11, 414 — ^Three ^lecics finnd, 

II, 417.-It» Jitijjiy, U, 42S— Is an object of eem- 

merce, 11. 427. 
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Baiios, (Count tUJ vicerof a£ M«xiCO| bMomu taaak, 

II, 142. 
Baftielet, ibflvflitCB whiofa the tdiot of &«e toad* fau hiA oB 

their exportation, IV, lOa 
^<r«rfmM,Hver, called alw Crocodile Rinr, 11, 8M. 
Barba, (Alonxo) parish prieet of Potosi, iDventor of kot 

Mttiganntloa, lU, Kft— Xlutntity to which he nakat 

the BUver extracted from the Cerro de Potui amomt, 

Bareo*. (Father J author <^ a history of CalifiHttia, II, 

SMC)- 
Bareitadont, tld* of nfeem, !« 1S4. 
Bmmiro, (Dm JotefJ governor of Aetfiuko— Cut is a 

moimtai* mait hf him ibr inqireviB^ die Hiawrta of that 

p*rt,IV, 4«. 
ButfiitglOMt puNbbcd Aa Josnal of tiie Pihit Maurelle, 

U. S65. 
bwidett ditoh-odtifatlbn tn Mexico, II, 508. 
Bauaa, (Don Fet^J his o^on ei to the poeitkiB of Satiu 

AeyilMMathniiorMdat Vera Cms ia IMS, IV, M; in 

180S, IV, 45 and 46. 
B«(Mtt ^ htf^lm emploir^ <br «arr)vt S*w)> ■» P*^ 

fbrence to carrfageli, IV, 2. 
SM, hblir reftKd in MMdoO, III, €1. 
Bendavala, periodioal windl Whkh pretal ia the Gt«at 

Ocean, IV, 6a 
BertHdo, a spMSes of goat of New Calfonda, U* KT-^ 

See ako Zoology. 
Btrlatigas, { ThotMt dr] a nook, istrodnoea tlia baanda 

Mo AtsWica, lit 415. 
JferWM r'^J asaiaU lakaiUM-Zri^a, U, £88. 
atfth^^ AiAt pfopwtlon to the dndhi in Mexioo, I, DOS—. 

T* tKe f^A^lMtott, I, loe^Examjde of du mtiuin' In 

which the registeH of binha are kopt JB Afetioa, ly, <Mt. 
j r i min ii , (kHcrffnlM«f the«iM*r, Ut, dIS. 
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Bitaano^fSebattianJaee Vucaino. 

Blanco, (Rio) river, II, 270. 

B/imivfi, amount imported into Vera Cruz in I SOS, IV, %; 

inl80S,IV,*7. 
Boca Chiea, one of the entrances into (he pwt of Ac^hiIco, 

IV, 57. 
Boat Grande, one of the entnnces into the port of Acapul- 

co, IV, 57- 
Boca de San Gregorio, part of the Detague de H^thu^ocat 

II, 152. 
Bdanot, mines. III, 122. 

Bolwn de Mapimi, a mountainoui diatrict, U, 271- 
Bomboit, mines, III, 341. 

Bhod(mixedJ difierent species of in Mexico, 1, 246. 
Botiiiia, (Don Antonio) his manuscript memoir respecting 

the voyages of the Spaniards to the north west of Ame- 
rica, II, 359. 
Botaila, (Gabriel Lopez de) how he fixed the longitude dS 

Mexico, I, xxvi.' 
Boot, ( Adrian ) a Dutchman, entrusted with the hydrauUcal 

works ofMexicD, orders the Desague of Nochistongotobe 

abandoned, II, 131. 
BrancifoTte, {Marptu de) viceroy of Mexico, causes a 

statue of Charles IV. to he erected, LI, 40 ( *) 
Brandt/, amount annually imported mto Vera Crux, IV, 

SI; io 1802, IV, S3 ; in 1 803, IV, 44. 
Brow, (Rio) see Rio del Norte- 

Braal, its nunes. III, 392, 418— Its populatiMi, IV, 323. 
Bread-fruit tree, unknown in Mexico, II, 513. 
Sreifa {la) group of rocks near Durango, II, 292. 
Bucareli, ( Antonio) n^^TOy of Mexico, orders the terrttwy 

between the Bar of Huasacualco and the Roads of 

Tehuantepec, to be examined by engineers to discover 

whether there were any means for establishing a com- 

munication between the two seas, IV,21. 
BwxreU, (Puerto dt) a port disoovered by Quadn^ 
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Bitena wta, a military post, II, 299. 

Bumot Ayret, (Vkcnyaity of) produce gf it« gold and 

■ilver mines. III, SS3 — Balance of its trade, IV, 128 Net 

revenue which the king draws Ironi this vicerovfltr, 

IV, 240— Jls population, IV, 323. 
Butter, amount imported at Vera Cruz in 1802,1V 35: 

in 1803, IV, 46. 



C. 

Caamanb, {Don Jacinto) his expedition to tlie north vest 

coast of America, If, 384. 
Cabildo, [Libro tie el) manuscript of 1524, II, 22 (J). 
Cablet, imported into America — See cordage. 
Cabrera, {Father Manuel) auperintendant of the Desague de 

Huehuetoca, II, 143. 
CabriUo, {Juan Rodriguez) his voy^e to New California, 

II, 338 and 360. 
Cachalot, or spermaceti mfui/e fiihery, on the coasts of 

Mexico, in the hands of the English and Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, in, 83. 
Cadque*, noble Indians, I, 179— Oppressions which they 

exercise over the tributary Indians. iUd. 
Cacomite, species of Tigridia— Its cultivation in Mexico, 

II, SOS— See vegetables. 
Cactut, different fpecies on which the coohineal feeds, III, 

71— See ajso ■aegetabUe. 
Caderui, (Count de) causes the first electrical Conductors 

to be constructed in Mexico, III, 472. 
Cadereita, town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 188. 
Cadereyta, {Mar^uitde) viceroy of Mexico, assigns to the 

chest of the Desague, the produce of an impost on 

liquors, II, 140. 
Ca;MKacan, a favourite place of Cortez, II, 78. 
CaldenM, f Father FrandscoJ his project for draining the 

nlley of Mexico, U, 136. 
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Coficoef, manufiKtured in Mexico, 111,461. 
Cttlifiirma, iu cautt tfioovered by Cortes, I, li — ^Voyage Is 
tiyt oouBtry by Cfaappe, Dos, and Vtbatpex, I, li^ 
History of the diuorery of dwt prorince, U, S19 — Its 
climate, II, 926— Ita tnouaUttu, UiAf—ltB pMnrb,II, 
SSS^Saulsmenu fimned there by the Jesuits, U, SSO— 
Tribeswbo inhabit it, 11, 331— lu villsges, II, 93$— Its 
mines. III, 128. 
CaMfbrnia, (Gtdpkqf) geognfthical position of serenl 

points of its coast, I, Iviii^ 
Ca^fitnuant, their divinilies, II, 991 . 
Caile, {Juan Diaz de) memoir presented by him to Phil^ 
IV, II, 109 (*) — His researches respecting the insen- 
tion of amalgamatioD, HI, 254. 
Calfe, [tecend) to what year that period corre^ndsj II, 

18 (»). 
CoffiocAc, (Don Jotef) ha voyage to New CaUfbniia, I, 

xciiL 
Catnargo, (Di^ Munoe) his manuscr^t worlc on Mex- 
ico, H, 74. 
Castiw^Bpeoies of banana, II, 417- 
CameU, introduced into Peru, IV, 14. 
Camotet, see bataUi, 
Crnn^omanet, his calculations respecting the quanti^ of 

gold and silver imported into Spain, III, 989. 
Conoty (Itlandt) their grow revenue, IT, 241— Their ter- 

rial extent and population, IV, Und. • 

Candlet, (uoir) amount imparted into Vera CAlt in 1803, 

IV, 95; in 1803, IV, 45. 
Cane, (o^r) its cultiration in Mexico, III. 2 — Carried 
•n without negroes. III, 8 — Its produce, III, II — St« 
alw planU and vfgetaMet. 
Canitaret, [Joxe] his mi^ of California, I, Izxsi. 
Csmton* cast at Manilla and traasported to Vera Cmv 
IV, SI. 
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Canondelot Ttn^ef, gaUerjrof theDesaguede Huehuetocs, 

II, 152. 
CatOeent, amount imported at Vera Cniz in 1802, IV, 

33 and 35; In ] 803, IV, 45 and 46. 
CaperM, amount imported into Vera Cruz iu 1802, IV, 33 ; 

in 180S, IV, 44. 
Captalt, laid out by the clergy on lands, III, 100. 
Capitatioiu of ike IndiaM, its annual produce, IV, 212. 
Capvces, tribe of tndi£n>, II, 805. 

Caracat, {Capttaneria gmerale de) annual balance of its 
commerce, IV, 128 — Number of slaves, IV, 129 — Its 
gross revenue, IV, 241^Popu)aUon, IV, 322. 
Caraoejal, oidor at Mexico— -His mineralogtcal collection, 

II, 51 (•). 
Carcm/, mountains, II, 284. 

Camerot cmaronet, animals of the mountains of Califor- 
nia, II, 327. 
Canliae, (ItUndt) imaginary archipelago, II, 323. 
Cartkagena, annual balabce of its commerce, including 

the soiall ndghbouring ports, IV, 119. 
Gin£(_Produce of du^ on, IV, 214. 
Com dd apmiado at Mexiee, or house of separation — 

Dtscrtptimi of diat edifice. Ill, 483. 
Oua Fturte (Marqat dej See Acuna. 
Ctat grandet dd Rio Gila^Rmxa of an edifice con- 
structed by the Aitecs, II, 301. 
Caiat grande* of Hew Biscay, third residence of the Aztecs, 

U, 308, 303. 
Qu'itoUi (M. de). His collection of voyages to Calir 
ftmia, I, liv. (f) — His manuscript memoir reqyectii^ 
the Toyages of the Spaniards to the north west di 
America, II, 359. 
C«aU among the inhabitanu of Mexico, I, ISO. 
Ontdlo {Bernal Diat delj —His judgment respecting the 
eowliictofCortes,U,57 (*> 
rau tr. $ c 
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Catlillo (CkrUk^ de) a biptbed ludiaD, aMhor of r 
manuscript on the History of Mexico, 11,74 ('J. 

Cattk (Homed) in Mexico, III, 48— See aho Zoology. 

Catorce district of mineB, U, S83 ; III, 130— -Iti description, 
III, S0». 

Cnuieuuyt leading to Mexico, II, 4i7—Celaifa, Towa, 11, 
207. 

CempoaOa, chief place of' the Totonoca, II, 9S3. 

Ceraho (Marquii de) Viceroy df Mexico, 11, 1 it. 

Cegart {Maaufattory of) at Qneretaro, 111,466. 

CertaMa of the Old CODtinent unknown tu Amarica bafint 
the arrival of the ^aniards, II, 451 — Regim nitable 
to than, II, 453 — Watering whi^ they reqmre, II, 457 — 
Riches of the harvests, II, 4€1— Average produce of 
wheat, n, 462^— Amount of harvest in New Spain, II, 
469 — Companson of the average produce with that of 
other countries, II, 475 — Average price of wheat, II, 
481— Quality of grain in New Spun, IZ, 48S— Does 
sot preserve long, (1, 483. 

Ceremony fRdigioiuJ celebMted at the tinte of th* Pro- 
duction of vaccination, I, 114. 

Cerro de la Cruz, Mexican pyiamid, II, 1 96. 

Cervantet (Don MiguHj profbsaor of Botany at Mexico, I, 
815— His mineralogical collection M(f, II, 51 (*}. 

CevaHot (Don CiriacaJ explored the coast of New 8«- 
tander, I, 83. 

Chtigre (River <^J was proposed fW the estaUMuarat </ 
a communication between the two oceans, 1, 39- 

Ciaii't, quaotitf imported into Mexico in 1803. tV, 45- 

CktUtimkueean, old denomination tX the shore of Vera 
Cms, II. 254. 

ChaUo (Lake of) See Xochimiko. 

Champoton river on the banks of which tlw CampMufay wood 
is cut down, II, 94T. 

CAimate, tnounttuns, II, 285. 
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C^pala, Lake, I, 79. 

Cht^tttmet th« name for tlie vhitci bora In Europe, I, 9CH,. 

Ciu^oUepee — Aqueduct which conreyi fttA -mttat to 

Mexico, II, 4£— Cutlo oonatmcted ' by the vicsra/ 

Galvei, II, 102— Hit degnduion, II, 103. 
Ghq^fw^Hu detenninatMW of the pOittion of Mexico, I, 
' xxviii, of Vera Cruz, I, nur^^His voytga.to Cali&rnia, 

I, iii, Ml. 
C4«mu,tamMMdHiaM,U,2&2i III, 130. 
CK»rUi, I, (ffik), •oMungn Cortes to diaeovo- the tnrtt 

.of aNmiltbetweott Anwricaand Asia, II, SSOi 
Charkt m. King of Spain— Measures by .which he avdio* 

rated the coDdition of the Indiana, 1, 183 
Cltark$, IV. King of Spain, coMti the benefit of TaccJiMMtioD 

to be communicatad to the oativet of America and Aaa, 

1, 119— Hit statue at Mexico, 1,313. and U.40w 
Cheae, amount imported into Ven Cn» in 160S, IV, S5 

in 1803, IV, 46. 
CUaJmitsla, port, II, 268. 
Ciica, a mercury mine. III, 302. 
Chicha, a spirituous liquor of the Mexicans, 11, U7. 
Chitiimeei, a tribe of Indian tanges, 11, 205, S22, and 

285 — Their arrival in Mexico, I, 133. 
cub, a salt work of the Intendancy of Pudria, n, 199. 
C/uU — SaePimcDto. 

CiUli— Produce of iu gold and alver mines. III, 352^ 
Chi^ntingo, a town of the Intendancy of Mexico, 11, 165. 
Chimhjn, (Rio d»J might serve for the establishment bf 

a communication between the two seas, I, 23, IV, 22. 
CUntalatl (Heliantta AnmiaJ—lU cultivation in MexiW, 

n, 506— See VegelahU*. 
GtuuUptan — a baptized Indian, author of a msDufcript on 

th« History of Mexico, II, 74 (*) 
ChinampM, Boating gardens in the Lakes of MauGO, ll, 

97. 
Chitn Qtinnrity of geld and ulver which flows into it from 

Bwop.,UI.442,IV,540. 
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Chinete, cast so named in Mexico, 1, 144. 

Chtedni (M.) — His memoirs on the meteoric inm of 

Mexico, III, 298 (•). 
ChocQ ( Prmince of) — Gold and uhrer produced io it, ID, 

382 to 392 — State in whicfa diii province is, UI,S86- 
Cholula. a town of the Intendancy of Pucbla— Its popola- 

tion,!!, 198— Itsmaou&ctures,III,46l. 
Choluia (Pyranud of)~la dimenuons, U, 19S : com- 
pared with those of Egypt, with the monument of Bdn, 
and the Teocallis of Teotihuacan, II, 194' (*) 
Chonot (Archipelago tf the) visited by Ae Indiana of 

Chiloe, IV, 286. 
CAota, mines. Ill, 344. 

Cfioocfl (M. (fc;— Infonnation fumiriied by hib to the 

author respecting the direction of the mountains of 

Mexico, I, Ixxxviii— His labours respecting the roercmy 

mines of this country, HI, 300. 

CAunu preparation of the potatoe, U, 496. 

CKm\^tcal,& name given tothe town ofCht^ulaby Cortex, 

II, 201. 
Cihala^ a bbulous town, II, 324. 
Cicimeet, a wandering tribe to the north _o( Mexico, I, 

13. 
Ckuic, a town of Mexico, III, 298 (•). 
Oder, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 3*. 
Cieca (Pedro de) £«m— His account of the wealth of 

Fotosi,m,364. 
Cien^* de jlrjtmec'l marshes in the environs of Ver« Crus, 
CuMga Botacariai IV, 156. 
Cinnaiar — See mercury. 
Cin^oa, province, II, 297. 
Cina/oa, town, 11,305. 
Cinnamon, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 95, 

in 1803, IV, 46. 
CtwCraiioB— Progress which it has made among the whites 

of Mexico, I, 211. 
CtiialtepHl, one of the highest summits of the Cordillera of 
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Mexico, I, 63 — Signifiosdon of this name, I, 61 (*) — 
See Orizaha. 
Ciavigcro fAMe) author of a Historjrof Mexico, I, 21 1— 

His plun of the Lake of Tezcnco, U, 14. 
Ciaybonu, a Fort of f^uisiana, tl,' 277. 
C/<Tie /'A/.^ geographical engineer of Paris, I crii. 
CUrgy ( MexkmJ— T:\wii number, 1, 230— Their wealth' 
1, 931 — Amount of cBpitali aecured hy them on landed 
property, lU, 99. 
CUrigo (Briiige of), place vhere the U«t Aztec King wa« 

t&ken, II, 76 aod 77. 
CBimrt* of Mexico, 1, 47,60 <* My; H,453rt ttq: 1V,16S. 
CIolAf, amount imported into Ten Cnu m 1804, IV, 364. 
OcM (MamtfaOnera of) III, 46S. 
Coadut, manufactured in Mexico, 111,488. 
Coadnabactd, name ^ven by Cortex to the Town of 

Cuemaraca, 11, 185 (f). 
CoaA-Placei which furnish it. III, 390. 
Cochaitat—lta cultivation, U, 241; III, 62 — See abo 
Zoology —Amount of ita annual exportation firom Vera 
Cmz, IV, 2^— Amount of its exportation from Mexico 
in 1602, IV, 37; in 1803 for Spam, IV, 48; for other 
parts of Spanish America, IV, 49 — Influence whi(dt the 
edict of tree trade has had on its exportadon, IV, 
100. 
Coot^AfM^Producecf the du^ on, IV, 215 and 216. 
Coek, naioe given by the Pemvians in derision to that 

bird, in, 54. 
Soeoa—lU varieties. III, 83 {*)— Served for money in 
the dme of the Axtecs, III, 25 — Amount of lU impor- 
tation into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36— Influence which 
tbe fdict of free trade has had on its exportation, FV, 
100. 
Cocoa 0^ CBroctu— Quaoti^ of it sent by Mexico to Europe, 

in 180S, IV, 48. 
Cocoa qf GuayanUt carried to Europe tliTOU(h Mexico, 
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IT> 16— lAouNWt of ito miniBl in^iMtMiDD isw V«n 
Cruz, rv, 41 — ^Amount of its exportation ftom Mezioo, 
in 1602, IV, 9B ; id 1809 flir Spiun, IV, 48 1 f«r oAer 
parts of 9pani«h Anerics, IV, 46. 
Cocoa of j>faracayio— Quantity iuforted into Hadoo, ■ 

] 803, IV, 4,7 ; exported, IV, W. 
Cocoa if StornitoKo — Aqioont exported from Mexico n 

J803, IV, 37 ;> 180S, IV, 40. 
Cocoa ofTaiatCo — Quantity imported into Afexico in 10OS, 

IV. 47. 
Cocott'tret — Its cultintion in Mexico, IH, S3— See iho 

^ntt and vegeUMet. 
C[K(^amw>— Ssvage Indiang, II, S85. 
Cotf— Amount imported into VeM Gnu IB I80S, IT, 96 1 

in 180S, IV, 46. 
Cr^M— -Amount imported into Vera Cms in ISOS, IV, Wj 

in 1803, IV, 47 ; of lU exportaden frsm M«xk» in 180S, 

IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Coffee — Its culti^on in Mexico, III, SI— See aiaa vigeia- 

bUi. 
Cofre d* Perote, — Its geognpbical peaitiaa, I, zliii — It ii me 

of the high aumtnits of the CerdiUera of Mexico, I, 

62— Description of tbal tnDuntain, II, 257. 
CoKahvik, province, II, S73— Nam* of ki coital, 0, 

283. 
Ceia^e (Dut}/ <m) p^id by the pwprietian of ndnca, HI, 

228. 
Co/i'mi, volcano, II, 228-229. 
Ciihelt (James J hii voyage in fte South Sea, I, xdJU- 

He is arreited at Kootka by Don EiKran Joae MartBO. 

U, 374. 
Cdomiia, river euff osed to be identical with ToooMebe 

TesBe, 1, 1 3 — It was discovered by Quadra, II, 365. 
Co/on (Pedro NutioJ dulu: of Vm^uos 

Christopher Columbus, II, 104, (f). 
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Coieniet, principles on iHiiclitfiey have been eetabliahed by 

the modenw. III. 456. 
Gohniet (Bpanuh) effbcts which their independence would 

produce, IV, 244— See also America (Spanish). 
Colorado (Rio de) its junction with Gfia, I, lix— It might 
•erre to establish the communication between the two 
seas, I, 92. 
Colpa, vitriolic earth — Its employment in amalgamation, 

III. 
ComilhuitlapokuaHixlli, religious calendar of the Mexicans, 

II «1. 
Commerce—Hoivr <»rried on between ti>e SpanJaids and 
oertain Indian tribes, U,SI4 — RestnunU on the commerce 
of Mexico, III, 490— Interior commerce. III, 490— It is im- . 
peded by the want of wster connnunicstion, III, 491 — 
Roads by which it is carried on, III, 492 — Objects of the 
commerce, IV, 13— Advantages which itYWOutd deriva 
from the establishment of a communicadon between the 
two seas, IV, 17 — Foreign commerce, IV, 37, at Vera 
Cruz, IV, 28— Objects of exportation, IV, 29: of 
importation, IV, 81 — Amount of imports in 1802, IV, 
95—36; in 1803, IV, 44-47; of exports n 1802, IV, 
97; in 1809, IV, 46C— Commerce of Acapulco, IV. 55— 
Duties to which commerce is subject, IV, 92— ^^ontr^ 
band trade, FV, 94— Influence which the edict of free 
trade has had on commei^, IV, 99 tt te^.—LoU in 
^cte which Nefr Spain annually suffers from her passive 
toade, IV, 107— Classificatioii of the ports by which 
commerce is carried on with respect to their importance, 
IV, 118— General balance of the commerce of New 
Spain, IV, 122; of all Spanish America, IV, 127— 
ObBtades wbich the yellow fever throws in the way of 
commerce, IV, 132-203— See yeOoK fever. 
CommumcMtioH behoeen the South Sea and Atlantic Ocean-~ 
Map i^ich represents the points on which it may take 
place, I, cv— Tkey are in aiunber, 9^ I, 18— -Hrs/ poinl^ 
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between the rirer of Peace and the river Tacouteks 
Tesae, I, 19 — Second, between the Rio del Norte and 
the Rio Colorado, I, 2i— Third, between the Rio 
Huaaacualco and the Rio de Chimatapa, I, 22; IV, 17— 
See HwuacKalco— Fourth, between the Lake of Nicara- 
gua and the gulf of Papagayo, I, 2^~-FiJlh, at the 
iMhmui of Panama. I, 26 — Phjnical efiecta which would 
tw produced by thu communication. I| 3S— Political 
efiectH which it would hare, I, S6 — Sixth point, between 
the Bay of Cupics and the Rio Naipi, I, 39— Snmd, 
by the Ravin de la Raspadura, a communication which 
bu existed since 1788, I, 40 — Eighth, by the river of 
Guallaga, I, 40— A^tn^A, by the gnlf of Saint Georgei, 
1,42. 

CoMoto (Don Florendo Perez y) director of the bo^ital 
of the ConEulado at VeraCruz, IV. 185. 

Compohualilhuiil, civil calendar of the Mexicans, II, 
S61. 

Compottella, town, II, 311. 

Conchuco, produce of its mines. III, 346. 

ConJe fDon Diego Garcia J — Hia trigonometrical opera- 
tion on a part of New Spain, I, Ixxviii — lie is entnuted 
with the construction of the road between Mexico unl 
VeraCni2,IV, 7. 

CondoTcanqui. a family which pretends ^to descend (twa 
the Incas, 1, 200. 

Condoreanqui (Andrei J takes part in the revolt of hi* uncle 
Jose Gabriel, 1,201. 

Condoreanqui' [Di*go), brother of Jose Gabriel — His cruel- 
ties, I, 202 — The goremment orders hit executicm, 
notwithstanding he had been pardoned — ibid. 
'ondoTcanqid {Jote Gabriel) pretended Ipca of Peru. I, 
200 -Insurrection excited by him, I, 201 ; IV, 26S— His 
punishment, I, 202. 

onduciori {Electrical) introduced in Mexico by the 
Count de la Cadena, III, 472. 
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Conil (Bocea de) ntvcei of flmh witer in the midM of 

Salt water. II, 905. 
Cott^aer—Sigm6caiiim of thii term b Uie Enitsiooaiy Ian. 

guage. II, 297 {•). 
Coaquittadoret, detcendann of the fint Spanlardi settled 

Id Mexico. I, 181. 
Cmtulado of Mexico, finiibea the Desague de Huehuetocs. 

II, IM. 
CoHtuJado of Vera Crux, states of commerce publidied b^ 

it, IV, 33-43 ; in 1803, IV, 44-S3—It> CDmpotUion and 

fimctioiu, IV, 53. 
Contrcbatid (Co w n wr ce) of gold and silver; its priac^ial 

emporiums, II, 390— That of the Eo^iah with the 

Spanish colonies ; its amount, IV, 94. 
Convent of Saint £Vancis at Modco, remarkable edifice. 

11,49. 
Conventt^'Whj tbey have had leas influence in America 

on the progress ci agriculture, III. 102. 
Cooi [Jamet) was not the first European navigator who 

entered the road of Nootka, II, 364. 
C^iala, mines, II. 2S0, 908. 
Copper — Did the Mexicans know how to convert it into 

steel, III, 115— Muies which ftimisli It. Ill, 2S6— Co;ip«r 

£^ CoqMmbo sent to Europe through Mexico, IV, 16. 

Copper in pAitetr— Amount exported frooi Mexico fat 

Europe, in 1802. IV. 37; for other parts of Spanish 

America, m 180% IV, 38; on account of the kbg, IV, 

51. 
Cordage, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34 

and 36. 
Cordillera of Mexico— Descrqition of this chain, I, 5u, of 

its highest summits, 1, 62. 
Car^9ia,town,II,S69. 
'Cordtmn, influence iriiich the edia of free trade had on 

iu exporution, IV, lOa 
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Corh, Bmount »f, Inported into Vm Cruc In IMS, IV, 
33 ; in 180S, IV, 45. 

Oormado [S^atHan) discoven the nines of Cstorce, IT, 
283 i III, 210. 

Ctrral {Miguel de) eBgii)eer-.^Hisp1aB oftihe Rio Huaawn- 
alco, \, Ixxx — His researches re-pecting the estabUriimcat 
of a cemmimication between the tiro seas, IV, 21. 

Coirea da Serru (JVf.) notes commuoicwed l>y faim, IV, SSS 
BBd SM> 

Carm^ara {Jmm de) InreBtor of a process of amolg^ 
■nation. III, 267. 

Carln {Hema») discffren tlio coast of California, I, \i— 
HOwhe names the capital of Mexico, I, 12— Title wMdi 
be advises Charles V. to take, I. 13 (")— Title wfaicb 
|m had, Ii 49T— Advioe which he gives tn the emperor 
respecting the wealth of the clergy, I, 233— His testa- 
ment, I, 239 — His remorse, II, 843 — Mow he is dea^na- 
ted in New Spidn, II, 7— His deaeription of the vmlley 
of Mexico, n, 10— His sepulchral nonument, II, 92 — 
Account which he Tenden to Charles V. of the 
destruction of Tenochtitlan, II, 55 — His activity indnees 
faim to make discoveries in the South Sea, II, 819 et ttq. 
His voyage to Califimiia, II, 321 — Description which 
he givM of the Popocatepetl, HI, 473 — Researchea made 
by Urn respeoing a communication between the two 
•eM, IV, 18— Ifis voyage ht the Pacific Ocean, IV, 
19. 

Coitchens, Indians who plant the vanilla, III, 34. 

CMdfas— Seenob. 

CottKiao (Don Migud) determined the true latitudes of 
Cape San Lucas and Cape Saint Rose, I. lii— The position 
of Sonu Fe, I, Ixiv— His maps of Hew Spain, I, Ixxviii ■ 
and Ixxix — The journal of his voyage to California is 
conisoated. II, 3W (•)— His fBte,I],S4a 

Cotumd, island antiently inhabited by Europeans, II, 
244. 

Cotton— Its cultivation in Mexico, Ulf 18 et uq. — Amount 
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exfortwl from Mexico in 190% IV', ST; In ISM, IV, 

49— Influence which the edict of ^ree trade had on ita 

exportation! IV, 100 — Quantity sent annually to Eun^ 

from th« dlferent parta of the globe, IV, 388. 
CoUom M gnun — Qnaati^ exported from Mexico in 1803, 

IV, 48. 
Qitton ttu0, omomt of their exportadon In ti!ie IntendBncy o^ 

Guaddaxata, III, 462— In the Intendsncy of Puebla, ibid. 

Amoont fanported bto Vera Cruz In 180% IV, 94, 35 ; 

inl80S,lV,4«,4?. 
Cevem (JeaxJ how he fixed the poMttqn of Ven Crta, I, ' 

Kxvii ; of Ac^tdco, I, xxxvS. 
Cogotepee fLagwia dej eastern part of die Lake of Zuhi> 

pango, II, ill. 
Cramer {Angutlln) — Hla plan of the R!o Huaaacualco, I, 

faux— Hia researches respecting the communication 

between the two seas, IV, 21. 
Creole*, whitea bom in the colonies, I, 204 — Hatred whidi 

previuls between tftem end the Europeans, 1, 90S. 
Cre*pi (Jwm), oonpaimm of Juaa Perez— His manuscript 

journal. II, 363 (•). 
Cnmhatt (comieimted) employed in the manniactures, 

III, 464. 

Cnix {Mar^tut^ ie), viceroy of Mexico, engages the body 
of merchants of Meidco to complete the Deaague, U, 
104. 

Cruz del Re^, a dike which dividea the Lake of Znmpango 
iMo two basins, U, 1 10; 

Cnizada {ButU of tA«)— Produce of this impost, IV. 314. 

Cuia— The patriotic society of that island encourages the 
sciences, 1. 211 — Quintity of sugar exported by' that 
island, UI, 14^Supply which it draws annually from 
Mexico to support its expences of admipistnUioa* 

IV, 254— Gross revenue of that island, IV, 29&— Its armed 
force, IV, 267 — Obstacles to the supplying the island 
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with provitioni in time of wftr and prop^ meuura for 
remedying them, IV. 286. 
Cuepopan — See Jlaytiechiahacan. 
Cuemavaca, town of the Province of Xochitepec ncar 

whidi the eDlrenchment of Xochicalco ia situated, II, 

69. 
Cuemavaca, town of the Intendan^ of Mexico, II, 

184^ 
Cueno (Jate TwHiiide}— HiBniApof.SoiKmit'I, IxxxL 
Cm« (ZJiWMw de loi), some of the vaUey where the f^nmiidi 

(tf Teotihuacsn are situated, I E, 6S. 
Ctittiaeiitlan, aotient denomioation of the Intendancjr of 

Vara Cruz, II. iaO. 
Ciatimia, a river which ha* di>q>peared II, 216. 
Gat'oAiudtui, the bnt king of the Aaec< but one, II, 

76. 
CuHacmit town, II, 905. 
Cuiiaean, river, II, S98. 

Cwnuuw— Annual bahmce of ita commerce, IV, 121. 
Cvawnch^, savage Indiana. II, 3S5 — Their addreM in 

iP^T'^g'ng horaea, iMd. 
Cttmne — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 180% IV, 

83. 
Cvpka ( Bat/ ^ — Project for ectabUahing a communicatiM 

between the two aeas, 1, 39. 
Ctroier (A/-) — Hia opinjon respecting the .nature of the 

axolod, 11, 17. 
Cwfoaeam, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, and conmt 

founded by CoTtez.iI, 184. 



Dmalot {Don Rqfiie/) assisted the author in drawing the 
geological sections, I, cxix. 
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DavUa (iJmman)— Colleague of Henry Martinez u the 
Desague of Huehuetoca, 11, IS3. 

SeotAf— Their proportion to the bJiths in Mexico, 1, 103 — 
To the population, I, 105— To the sexes, II, 250-*- 
Example of the tables of death which served the aulhor 
in his computation of the population, IV, 97- 

Hefenee of the country — General observations, IV, 48 — Can 
have no other object but security ftom maritime - inva- 
sion, IV, 368— War THth the Indians, IV, 271— Defence 
of the eastern coast, IV, 73 — See also Force {arm^. 

Tinware, manufactured in Mexico, III, 469 — Amount 
imported at Vera Cruz in 1803, IV, S4, 35 ; in 1803. 
IV, 45— Amount exponed in 1802 for other parts of 
Spanish America, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49. 

Depotifmet {metaUi/erout) of Mexico, III, 134. 

Derecho deoroy plala, revenue of the King of Spam irom 
the produce of the mines, IV, 309. 

Derecho de tierra calmite — Nature of this impost, IV, 
27. 

Detague de Huehuetoca— 'Mtaiaacrifta consulted by the 
author in his account of the Desague, II, 109 (*) — 
Commencement of the canal by Martinez, in 1607, II, 
123— Defect with which he is reproached, U, 138 — New J 
surveys made by Alonzo de Arias, II,. IS(^-Adria|i 
Boot is entmsted with the inspection of the hydraulicd 
operations, 11, 1 St—Martinez resumes this undertaking, 
iWtf— He causes an inundatfoa, and is arrested, II, 133-i-' 
Simon Mendez is charged with finishing the Desague, 
II, 134— Projects of Antonio Roman, Juan Atvaret dfl 
Ttdedo, Christobal de Padilla. and Francisco Calderon, . 
11) 135 et seq. — Martinez is again entrusted with the 
undertalring, 11, 139 — His place is supplied by Father 
Luis Florea, II, 141 -Martin Sotis obtains the direction 
of the operations. 11, 14^— Mischief which he occasions, 
t6t^— Slowness with which the labour is advanced, ibid^ 
The body of MerchanU of Mexico taica charge of it, 
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II, 144— It U finuhcd in 1789b II» 145— Jw|0MBt of 
the author req>ecting thii worlCf II, 147— QimetuioM of 
the Deaa^ue, II, 151— Surrey of itt wUmu, II. 163 {%) 
,TUsoaoBlis oneof tk« cauiesof the wretcbediuwof the 
Indiaiu ia the valley of Mexico, II, 168. 

Diax (Frij/ JuanJ — Hit deteinuMtion of the jonctitm of 
the Col<nndo and the Gila, I. lix. 

Dito— Means employed by the AzUcs, to proier** the Tvm 
of Tenochtitlan Iroin inuadation, I.I, 1 1 7— This ^iten wu 
abandoned after the iouodatien of 1607. II, 20£. 

DioKorea^See Igitame. 

Diputudontt dt JtfnwrM— GnmnerMion of the 37, into 
which the mine* of Mexico ue distributed. III, 119, 128. 

Diacvoeriet of the Spaniarda on the north west coaat of 
America, made by Cabrillo, II, 360i and IV, 81- By 
Gali, II, 360 : and IV. 81— By ViKaino. US. 61 : and 
, IV. 81— By Perez, II, 863— By Heceta. Ayali, and 
Qoadra. II, 865— By Quadra and Arte^t. H* 366— By 
Martinez and Haro, II, 867 — By the tame Martinez, II) 
86&~By EUm and ildalge, U, 974— By Malaqiina, 
II. 875—^ Galiano and Valdea, II, SSO— By Caamauo, 
n, 884— By Gaotano, IV. 82— By Mendana and 
Quiroa, IV, 82 — General riew of the discoveries of the 
l^paniaids in the great ocean, IV, SI et leq. 

Dniaaitt of the territory of New Spain, I, a63-£S&— 6ee 
ttta ^uin. 

Pettor (£/.) minei of th« Intendaac^ of Mexico 11^ 
189. 

Degt aerring for food. III, 47. 

Dolom, Indian village — Tables of its births and deathi 
from 1750 to 1799, IV, 29a 

JTaniateo, a species of Banana, II, 417. 

Ihx ( Fuentt)—Uu voyage to Caliibmia, I. liii, I. SS2. 

i>raik (<StV FroMcic), was not thafint 'who dibcovned Ne# 
California, II, 887. 

2>ipi (M. (£;)— His researohes respecting the pywoiid of 
Pi^antla, U. 259. 
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Dtirm^, BUhopric— te nrenueK, I, SSI. 

I>uratig9, iDtandancy— Iti CKtent, U, 9Bt - I t tt MpMed 

to the incuruona of Hie aawage IndMUt li, SBfl -Jti 

towni, II, 901 — Itauetidatare of the Bodes de bhbm 

-which ic contaiiu, HI, Its. 
Xhirango, town — II, S91— Maw of maUMUe !niii Hid 

nickel fimnd in iti envirooa, Hid — Period of in ftxnd*- 

dod. U, 906. 
Dummo, ■ inercfiiy mine, U, SOI'. 
Dutiei (royi^) paid on goods, IV. 08. 
D^Het, {mitmcip^) pud on goods, IV, 9S. 
DfdtM <m coin levied bj the goremnait, lUt SW. 
,Z>ym)^ ofeottm at TehiWDtepee, III, 44£> 



ArtaUx. amount o^ eotpofted from Mexico for other pArto 
of the Spaniib ooloniee in 180S, IV, 38, is 1S08, IV, 
49. 

Echmerittr paintar at Meouoo, 1, 216. 

EdgKombe, a monntaia at firal hamad Sin Jamnto, II, 
365. 

EBuufar (Dan Ftuuto dej, director of the royal .adiMl 
(rfiiiiBM at MeuGO.— Hia materials' reipecting thaposi- 
tioit of the mines of Mexico, I, ii, Unviii'— His merits, 
I, SIS— Communicated to the aullior ipecamMMof a mass 
wUcfa appears to be aerolitfae, II, 29^— His project ftr-a 
new gallery in the mine of Biscaioa, W, S19. 

£&a, {Fnmcius) bisezp«iition to Nootka, 1I,974<. 

Bimj>MTaK, Don Fiiiemte' m oaa ure taken foy him to ame- 
'UoratetbedunBta of Porto Btih>, IV, 154^ 

Ecomiendat, a apecies of fiefe established in fiironr of the 
Conquistadores, I, 181 — Thoy were annulled by king 
Charles [II. 1, 183. 

£airddlEU, a spedei of warfare carried on by the miasionariM^ 
i^ainst the Indies BraTos, 1,238. 
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INDEX. 

EntuHtration, IJSnt) of the inbabhnats <i Nav ^un, f, 

9&— Dettila respecting this opentioo, IV. 891 t teq. 
EqtutdacM, Indian nllsf^ II, 9tS. 
EtoaimOe, {Father) hit ^xxtolical excimioiis towank the 

mountains de loB Guacaros, II, 3S6. 
Etcdoma, {Duitof} see Viltena. 
Sioekm, a natitw iabahktng New CdifomUt II, MS. 
Escobm; (Maria de) q>ouM of Diej^o de ChaT.es, Gnt intro- 
duced wiieat into Peru, II. 458. 
.^tpB^a, {Joief) merchant at Caracas — Hi* project far 

rendering the prorince of Venezuela independent, IV, S6S. 
Eipartal, inanh in the environs of V«ra Craz, IVl, 56. 
E^thwtti, (Don Joi^ de) hi* aatronomical m^mob, I, xci, 

xcii. 
Ettado, {Cata del) or house of the Dolte de Monteleone, 

built on the site of the palace of Montezuma, IT, 

71. 
Eatiot ( Vaita de) iu geographical position, I, xxxix. 
Europeam, this vord synoninous with Spsttiards in Mexico, 

I, SIO. 
BjpgtStiow, liotontcai) undertaken by order of the go- 

vemmentf I> S15— See Modno, Mutit, Ruez, So**, 

Pavm. 
Expencet, (pubtic) the amount from 1784 to 1789, IV, 

SS«; in 1803, IV, 329 — Classification of the expences; 

Lh. interior wfaninisbraUou, I V.ijsrf; 2d SitiuidM,lV,iiid; 

Sd Li^^ada remisible, IV, md. 
EiqKrtatio* of goods from the United States of America, 

in 1806, IV, S05. 
EspivtatioH of goods from Mexico— Its amount in 180S, 

IV, 37, et teqj ia 1809, IV, 48, el teq.--lu annual 

iunount, IV, 111— And in all the ^aniah Ctdonias, 

IV, 127. 
£stmfofNewSpain,I.ll,efi«;.^ II, I, 
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F. 

Fagoc^a, a Mexican QaaUj diBtioguisfaed for tbeir wefttth 
and patriotiraai I. £25, 228. 

Fagoaga, {Don Jote Maria) pUn of the v^ley of Mexico, 
drawn up by faim, I, xcix. 

Falte'Oritaia, imaginary niountfun indicated on die map 
of Arr o w ini ith, I, xhri. 

Famine, caiue of the frequency of this scourge in Mexico, 
I, 119. 

Faraottet, sec Apaehtt. 

Ferrelo, [Barteiome) continoes the Toyage undertaken by 
CabriUo, n, 464. 

Ferrer, \Do» Jose Joacqidn) how he determined the posi> 
tion of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi— That of the Coffin de 
Perou, I, xliii— That of the Pic d'Orizaba, I, xlir. 

Fmer, (ysBnteJ its principal seat is at Vera Cruz. IV, 13S— 
Influence which the disease hason conunerce, IV, 184; on 
the militaiy defence of the country, IV, 1S4— Period when 
it was first observed, IV, 135 — It ought not to beconfbunded 
with the MailaxaAiiatt, ibid^— It it identical with the vomito 
prieto, IV, 137 — Why in former times it engaged very little 
the attention of physicians, IV, 13$ — Periods when this 
malady hasbeenobBerTed,IV,140 — It isendemicalstVera 
Cruz,IV,KI — Itis8dl8ease'mi^niem,IV,144 — Itdocsnot 
appear on the western coast of Mexico, IV, 144— It is not 
exdusiTely peculiar to the rorthem hemisphere, IVsl51— 
Connection of this disease with the tonperature of the 
atmospbere, I V, 1 59 — It is not essentially contagious, IV, 
l68^Under the ttapics it does not attack the natives, IV, 
. 170— The vdiitesand mestizoes of the interior of thecoun* 
try are more subject to it than the Europeans who oome by 
•ea, IV, 174 — Men are mc»« subject to this diseasetiiao 
women, tV, 179— Duration of the disease, IV, 179— 
Average mortali^ among the patients^ IV, I80~Linuts of 
iHm diseasctowardi the interior of the country, IV, 186— 

▼OL. IV. 8 D 
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INDEX. 

Treatment of (his diseaee by the stimuluit method, IV, 
187 i b^ quinquina, IV, ISdiby frictions of oilof olireiy 
IV, M8 : by ioe and wow, IV, lai—Hie diaeaie only 
^)pearB periodically, IV, 192 — Meaas. of resdering it 
leas frequent, IV, 19ft. 

Peyjoo, erron conunitted by him ui estimMiag the popula- 
tion of Fern, i, 92. 

Fiu^^> (Don Saivador) his expedition to tbe BOidi of 
America, II, 374. 

Fifth, paid to the king at Potosi, III, 356, et teq. 

Tiff, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 180S, IV, 33 ; a 
1«03> IV, 44. 

Fintmces of MesKo, aee the aniclea fspeneu nd 

Financa of the S^iamth uwuirchff — ^Amount of the whole 

receipts in 1804, IV, 340. 
Fhtt, tbe government preveote its eullivatiiHi in Mexico. 

il, 517, III, 20. 
FloTez, {jintonio] companion of Viscaino, II, 3€I. 
"fionda Blanca, (Coutit) established posta throu^UHit all 

Spanish America, I, 7. 
Florida, sum which it draws anaually from Mexico to 

•uj^rt the expence of its administration, IV, S35. 
Flour, amount of annual exportation from Vera Cruz, 
' IV, 30; for other parts of %aniah America in 180% 

IV, 98; in 180S, IV, 49— Quantity sent to the Havanab 

in 1804 and 1805, IV, 265. 
Font, (Fra^f Pedro) his .determination of th« jwotion of 
'the Colmvdo and the Gila, I, lix — His joomey by 

land, fn»n La Pimeria Alta, to Monterey, II, 300. 
Fonfe, (B\!Ttdame) his ^ocry{dial voy^^e to the iXHth 

west of America, II, 359. 
Fo^e, CPedro de) his map of California, I, Izxsd. 
Forcada, (AnKmo) his mvp rf New Spain, I, Ixxviii. 
Fone, (armed) in New Spain — Amount of expence which 
it caudes to goreroment, IV, 230— Proportion betweea 
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INDEX. 

ttidt e^pence and the revenue, IV, 247— Amount of 
armed force in 1804, IV, 218— Table of the dntribution 
of the troops of the line, IV, 349(1 Kq.t of the militiat 
IV, 252 — Number of disciplined troops, IV, 256 — Fatiguea 
to which those of the presidioe are subjeMed, IV, 
257. 

Franillo, town, 11, S34. 

Fruits, (preserved) amount inq>orted into Mexico in 1803, 
IV, 44. 

Fuca, (Juan de) bis pretended voyage to the north vegt 
coast of America, 1 1, S5Q and 380- 

Fuerte, to#n, 11, 304. 

Fumkurt, manufactured in Mexicoi III, 488. 

.JF*wrt, amount of, exported from Mexico in 1802,1V, S7) 
in 1803, IV, 48. 



G. 

Gackupines, a name given to the whites born m Europe, I, 
130,204. 

OtJiy (FratwiKo) dtscovera part of Ae north vfett coast of 
America, II, S60. 

Otdiano, fDon DionkhJ how he fixed the position of 
Mexico, I, XXV— His expedition to New Calilbmia, II, 
34^; t« Nootka, II, 386. 

Go&aitt, (M.J treasurer of the United States— Extracts 
nade by him from the custom-house bddcs, IV, 304 — 
His note on the extent and population of the Dnited 
States before tbe acquisition of Louiutun, IV, 324. 

Gtttem of Maidttb» cwnmerdal relations which it esta- 
blishes between America and Asia, IV, 71* 

Gahex, (Bernardo, Count de) viceroy of Mexico, suspected 
of wishing td render himself independent of Spain, 
II. 109. 

«lAfts, (JfM, C«i^ Oe) mnnter of die Iiidies— His 
8d 3 
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INDEX. 

Journey to Sonora, n> 390: hie voyage to Califonu^ 

II,S25. 
Gama, (Anionio de Leon t/) how he fixed the longitude 

of Mexico, I, xxiii — Biographical account of thia 

learned man, I, 333. 
Gamio, (Juan Igaacia) proprietor of a German amalgft- 

mationwork in Peru, III, 351 {*) 
Ganie, (^rag Pedro de) a Frandacao monk, believed to 

have been a natural son of Charles the fifth, comsnmi- 

cates the knowledge of the mechanical arts of Europe to 

the Indiani, II. 50. 
Garcet, (Tramtca} hu map of California, I, Ixxxi; his voy- 
age, II. 300. 
Garees, (Henrique J the invention of the amalgamation 

used in America fUeely attributed to him, HI, 25i. 
Garcet y Equia, (Dm Jotef) his work on the Tettueaquiter 

II. 23S: 

Garda, (Don Pedro) hie •perationi on the CiuMbar vefaw 

of Guazun. Ill, 908. 
Garden, (botanical) at Mexico, 1, 215, II, 51. 
Gardent, {,floati«g) see Chinampai. 
Gamier, (M. Germain) his estimate of the produce of the 

gold and silver mines of Spanish America, 111,408. 
GatteUtando, (Juan Josef de) a physidan observed the 

yellow fever in 1729, IV, 141. 
Gavxe, aoMunt imported frem Spain into Vera Cm, b 

1802, IV, 34. 
Gay-LuuaCi (M') his experiments on the amalgamation of 

the muriate of silver, III, 275. 
Gerboux, (M. Fr.) his estimate of the quantity of gtdd 

and silver which since 1493 has flowed into Europe, 

III, 410. 

Gigania, a mountain of California, II, 327> 
Gigaiae, a mercury mine. III, 303. 

Cijon, (Count dej his attempt to establish colonies ef 
IS Irom Europe in the province ef Quito, IU» 458. 
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INDEX. 

iSila, fRia) iu junction with the Rio Colorado — Set 

Colorado— The Aztecs made their second stadon on the 

Iwoka of tfaii riTer, {I, iOS. 
Gilbert, (M.) hia atatistical infonnUion mpectiiig Yucatan, 
, n, 24S. 

GMctta, mountain, II, 2S6. 
Gme^, (M- Fr.J a celebrated artiM at Rome, tuthor of 

the drawing of the view of the Volcano de la Puebla, 

which ii part of the Mexican atlaa, I, '•'f^'" 
GoaU, fmldj of the mountaiiu of New CaUfemia, II, 

387. 
Go/(^ veins iriiich contain it, HI, 147— Hie Gnett of 

America i« that of Giron in New Grenada, III, 384 — See 

respecting the working of the gold mines, the quanti^ 

obtained ofihis metal, and what is annually exported, ibs 

article nuitM. 
Goldi» /«r/^ Amount exported firom Vera Cruz in 1802, 

IV, 57 ; in 1808, IV, *a 
- GdU in mgoti, exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 39. 
Gold couied and wroi^Af— Amount exported ftom Mexico 

on account of individuak fi>r Bun^ in 1 80S, IV, 37; 

m 1803, IV, 48 ; for other parta of Spaniih America in 

1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 49— Quanti^ absorbed by 

the commerce with In^ IV, 339. 
OoU wrought by the Mexicans in the time of Montemma, 

III, lIOdMf.j— Ita present state, [lI,4Tr— Its amount 

in aU Europe, IV, 344. 
Goodi, (cdoiual) wealth of Mexico in this reipect, 

III, 1. 
Grmn tf Etwope — See the words eereaRof platOt, ujv 

Gr^n, [dried) amount hnported into Vera Cms in 

ISOS; IV, 38 ; In 1803, IV, 44. 
Gmmarat, (Doit Pedrv) CBrnipandint fvenl «f the 
<u, II. S78. 
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Grixalva, {Hl^ai^ d^iiactxfezs tfia nlsod of $o(»rro mi 

Califiinua. I, X(:ii;, II, 321 ; IV..ig. 
Grisaha, (Juan dej visits the island of Uliu in 1516t 
' It.268. 

Guacaroi, (/«) mountains, II, 336. 
Guachkhila, tribe of Indians, II; 905. 
GuacUnan^qi, a name by which the iuhabitaatt of the atf 

of iVlaxiqo witlfoul: habitati(His are designated, I, ??ff 

See Sarragaiet, 
GuttdalaxaKa, {Don Diego) Pfpfessor of mathematics at 

Mexico, author of a Table of Latitudes, I, Ixvi, 290. 
Guadaiatara, bialiopncl>~It8 revenues, 1 , 331 . 
GmdaioKara, iatendfuicy, 11, 237 — Its extent, ^ad—ltt 

climate, II, 229 — Its agiipylture, II, 239r^I>8 mines, II, 

SSO— lu ^waq. i6it^Iu Meiifit de ww<w. Ill, 12S— lu 

manufactures, III, 460. 
GvadaltuarOf town, II, 330 — Its mani^facturei. III, 460; 

Guadalupe, linr — See Tv^/f^' 

Guadiv"' — Sfe DiiTaiigo,t^a. 

Gw)igayoc,nutte^ III, 3i3->-Their prpduca, III, Stt. 

<^allagn, a liyer nhidt au^ servja &r the ettattUriunfnt 

of a ceanjierpial communication between the two auSi 

I. ". 
Guamiu^ufOt produce of its tnisea, lU, 346. 
^uma0i9^ & tfibe of Indioos, II, 30^. 
CiHinaxtMfai intendancy — Number ^cccJuiaitiGi foqtai]^ 

in it, I, S$b (*)— Its extent II, 804— ha populattoii, 

II, 206— Its agriculture, II, 204 — Its mines, II, 306— 
, III, tut— It$ towns, II, 305— Imniinftal wataie, 11,307— 

Minute description of its mines. III, 169, <^ tftg^ — 

BewQuetof the.iiuienteKiy, IV, Wil- 
Guanaxujto, town -Its ge«frf4>luital poiltioB, i^ xlvjii-flt^ 

pofnMiOB, III, aoS~Sm«lao ZaoaMas. 
Guaritamey, mines, II, 295. 
Gxtuacuoiko, river, I, 73. 
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uniBx. 

6'MlMtw^— -$ee Q/uuAtemolMa. 
GvautUlan, river, II, 108.- 
Guaxaca — Sae Oaxaca. 
^ Gua^ptil^AaBvui btiaaoa of iu ovaneice, IV, ISa 
Gii^iiuMet, ladiaM who periodicBlily niM the Uus^tsca 

and ChoDOs Islands, IV, 286. 
Gtiaytna*, port, il, 996. 

Gtuhfra, snoual balance of ito oommerce, IV, 120. 
Guai/rat—See Huayret. 

Ckuhei, ( Marqmi de) vicetof of Mexico, ordns tbe cnal 
, of NochistoDgo to be stopt up, II, 131. 
Gverra, (GardaJ arcbbialwp of Mesico, viceroy of Kev 

'%Miii, MtniMa the work of die Deatgoe to Alonzo de. 

Arias, II, 130. 
GwihiMfa, mmes, II, 2S0. 
GiagMt, (M. dej his researchea respecting the quantity 

of silrer carried by the En|^ to China, III-, 446. 
GMttet, (Canal dt lotj projected in the bland of Cuba, 

1,44; IV,S87. 
Guiiivit, port, II, 29». 
Gulph ttream, current of wann water, I, 33. 
OtMeriet, a hmptued Indian, aotlMir of a naiHuctipt on 

the history of Mexico, II, 74 f). 



H. 

Hai^iadoret, capitalists who carry on the commerce of 

VanillB and Quinquina, IK, 24. 
Raenke, (M. ThadieJ botanist of the expedition of Males^ 

pina, U, 277. 
/fommoolt, amount imported into Vera Cruz ih 1802, IV, 

36; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Hamt, amount imported into Vera Cruz m 1802, IV, 33 ; 

in 1803, IV, 44. 
Haro, (Gonxalo Lopa de) bis espediUon to the Kusaian 

eatabliifaments in Americat U» 367. , 
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HafpoaUf amount imwrwd in Vera Gtux ia 180Z, 

IV, 36. 
UarjmAonit, manufactured in Mexico, III, 488- 
HatuH-Potoctif or Cem de Patoti—Set Potoii. 
Uanomah, (CapiUneria Generale) bthmce of its omnnttna 

IV, J87— Its groH revenue*, IV, 211. 
Havanth, port, annual balance of its commerce, IV, 11^— 

This port ought to be regarded as the military post 

of Mexico, IV, 27S. 
Htettm, (Brvmo) bis Toyage to the north west coast of 

Apierica, II, 365. 
Heceta, first name of the Rio Columbia, II, 365. 
HmghU, meBEured in the interior of New Spain, I, czltii- 

etteq.} IV, »54. 
HtU, (Father J how he fixed the position of San Joae^ 

I,liii. 
Hemp, the goreniment does not encourage i^s caltmtioB in 

Mexico, U, 517, and III, Sa 
Hens, unknown in Mexico at the period of the conquest, 

111,51. 
Herrera, (Don JoufJ—Set Cnallot. 
Hidet of buffiUoa, influence which the edia of free trada 

has had on their exportation. IV, 100. 
Hides, (raw J amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 

3ft; in 180S, IV, 49— Influence which the freedtmi of 

commerce has had on this exportation, IV, 100. 
Hidet, (tanned) manufactures of, in the inlendanc)'' of 

Guadalaxara, III, 461. Amount exported from Mexico 

in 1802, IV, 3S— Influence which the edict <tf free trade 

has had on their exportation, IV, 100. 
HmmeUfHrst, mine of Saxony compared with that of Vale^ 

dana, ni, 902. 
Hog, animal unknown in Mexico at tiie period of the con- 
guest, in, 51. 

Horn* <ifoxeK, influence which the edict of free trade bai 
had on the exporUtiooj IV, 100; 
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INDEX. 

ftonet, their propagation in thft Savondis, IV, 257. 

Hospital of Mexico, U, 50. 

Hotttvitiri, town, U, 305. 

HotMipaquiSo, mines, II, 230. 

Huajedngo, or HwsiAdnca, town, II, 203'; III. 461. 

Huaka, (Diego) discovered the metalUferoiu depository 

ofPotoei, III, 171. 
Hwntcaodicii, mercury mines in Peru, III, S09. 
Hiut^ojitha, produce of iu mineB, III, SH. 
Htmri Capea, discoTered the minee of Pasco, III, 341. 
Hvatacuaico, river which might lerve to establish the- com* 
munication between the two aeaa, I, 22 — Its importance 
in this respect was perceived by Corte/, IV, 17. 
Jiuaxyacac, one of the principal places of the country of 

the Z^otecs, II, 235. 
Huayut'Potocn, a mountain near Potosi, III, 376. 
Htuyrei, furnaces antiently used in the Cerro de Potosi 

for the extraction of silver from ores. III, 376. 
Huntftectu, arc^upelago visited by the Indians of Chiloe, 
• IV, 286. 
Huekvetoca, (Detague de) — See Detague. 
Hvdttte'MateMtoma, the name of Jt^ontettitm I, II, 
9 {%\ — Dike which he orders to be constructed, n« 
117. 
ff«(Ai»(AijxiUa», unknown country, originally inhabited by 

the Tolteca, I, 3& 
HueiliMhuican,towa,\\, 305. 
HtuxoUxnco, see Hmgodngo. 
HtigarU, {De Lere Jvan) discovered (he errors of th» 

m^w oS California, I, IxL 
H*acftil4>bot,aee HmtiahpochtU. 

Hmtalafochco, spriags brought into the canab of Tenoch- 
titlan, n, SI — Danger to which that aqueduct exposes 
. tht city, U, 119. 
Hnikakpocktii, Mexican ' divin!^ — Where his temfde waa 

utnated, II. 9— Significatioaof thisname, II, 17 (t). 
HvM t altt, lec TmtUxmtxoH. 
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fyitaHU, its collivcdon in MnicD, 11, 500; IV, S36. 
See vegetable!. 

ItUt of the Great Ocean dJaeorered by Hk Spmiarb, 
IV, 82. 

Imporialion of Earopcan ^nA into Mexico — Its amoont 
in 1602, IV, SS, et Mf. ; in 1005, IV, 46; in 18(M. 
IV, 969; h 1805, IV, S66, and in 1806. IV, SG6— Ita 
annual abiautit, IV, 111, and IV, 381; and m aB the 
Spaniih colonies, IV, 127— Amount of frBadoleiit tm- 
porution, IV, 131 etseq. 

Impoitt paid by the proprietors of mines. III, 538. 

Ittdiet, (East) quantity of gold and silver which flows 
there from Euroifie, III, MS; IV, 399. 

Imlimt, (cofptr etiomed j4mmnin«)— llieir numba-, I. 
191 — Iheir migrations from north to south, I, 187— 
Their languages, I, 136 — Thdt phymognomy, I, 380— 
Their completion, I, 143 — They have a beard, ^ 
14>T — ^'iheir longevity, I, \^ — Drunkenness, I, 148 — 
Are not subject to deformities, 1, 152 — Their reaemMance 
totltt Mogul mee, 1, 15S — Their motti fiiealtiea, 1, 150 — 
Theb state of civilization before the arrival of the Europe- 
> ane, I, 15^— Comparison between diem and the Ne- 
groes, I, 162— Their religion, I> 164— Their character, 
I, lft4— Their eaetanofaoiy, I, 171— Their taste for paint- 
ing and sculpture, I, 172; for flewers, I, 179, 1T4— 
Their social sUte, I, 179— Oppressions tbey eap e ii e nc ed 
■t the time of Ae conquest, 1, 180— Tliey were sdiieeied 
to Ae CBComiendMS, I, 181 — Their eonditioa has been 
ameliorated in the 16th century, 1, 183 ; espeeiaOf \fj tibe 
cstaWthment t^intendancies, iM.— Inequality of iintnne 
anoqg than, I* lS4*-;Wreed»dBeai of die great bms, 
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INDEX. 

1, 185 — Examples of great wealth, I, 186 — ^They pay n* 
indirect impost*, ibid— They are subject to tribute, I, 
187— Of the impost paid by them, i£u/— They are de< 
prired of several civil rights, I, 188 — Degradation in 
which they are at present 1, 190 — Why the late viceroys 
have not heen able to do any thiog iu their favour, I, 
198 — Political inconveniences resulting from the in- 
sulated ^tate in which the Indians are kept, I, 200> 

Indians, fteanderijig) see Indios Bruvot. 

Indigence of the Mexican people — lu causes, I, 185; 
IV, 112. 

Jni£^, of its cultivation. Ill, 44— Carriage from Gnatimala 
through Mexico for Europo, IV, 17 — Amount of its 
annual exportation iVom Vera Cruz, IV, 30 ; of its im- 
portation in 1803. IV, 36 ; of its exportation from Mex- 
ico in 1803, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48 ; in 1804, IV, 363— 
Influence which the edict of free trade has had on this 
exportation, IV, 100. 

Indiot Bravos, I, lT5^War carried on gainst them by 
the missionaries and the troops of the presidios, I> 
237, IV. 

Imetta, ( Yldefonto) his estimate of- the quantity of water 
contaiped in the canal of Huehuetoca, at the great 
Bwells,!!, U9(t). 

Iheaa, (Blot de) manner in which he entered the Crater 
(rf'the Cerro de Masaya* III, 310. 

iTiocttlalion of the small pox; its prt^rass in Mexico, 
1, 112. 

Intmd^aioiu in thevaOeyof Mexico, XI, 111 — Period oh- 
served by them, U, 119 — Inundation of 1446, U, ll7t 
of 1498, II, 118; of 1553, II, 120; of 1580, i^; of 
1604, Md; of 1607, ibidi of from 1629 to 1634, II, 133 ; 
Mt 176S, n, 160 J of 1772. II, 161. 

Intmdandet, Ifaeu- number, I, S36 — Disproportion in theu: 
extent, L 282 : in their popuJatiffn, !■ SMi ; ia tlMir is- 
tetive potation, )> 2S$, 
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Iraca, a Mexican diahr 11, 510. 

Iron, !u use unknown to the antient Meucana, or at leM 

not rigfatly qipredatod by thenit HI* U4, ef teq. — 

mines which furnidi ttf til, S96— Amount of ito annual 

importation into Vera CniZt IV, 31. 
Inm in bart, amount of its importation into Ver* Cnnt 

in ISuS, rV, Mi in ISOS, IV, 45, 4«; in I8M> 

IV, S6S. 
frm, [while) amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 180% IV, 

34,35; in 180S,IV,46. 
Irmt manu/adttrtd, amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 

1802, IV, 34 ; in 1603, IV^ 45— On account of the 

king. IV, 51. 
Inn, meteoric found in Mexico, III, 298. 
Isasmivi/l, (Dm Mariano) how he determined the pontioa 

of Vera Cruz, I, xxzil : that of the He d'Orizaba, I, 

xliv. 
Itlenot, natives of the Canary Islands, 1, 204. 
Itteneneit, remains of a smaU Mexican pyramid, II, 196^ 

See Alcoiat. 
Iota, (bridge of J its geographical poeitioo, I, xxxix. 
Itthmtu ^ Ptmarmt, heightof its mountains, IV, 350. 
Iturigarraij, {^Don Jotef Je) viceroy of Mexico See 

Yturigarray. 
luli, see Ohtidian. 
Ixtliiieochitt (Antonio Pimentd, Fernando PtmaOelj and 

Fertumdo AlbaJ baptised Indians authors of maBuscripti 

onthehistoTy of Mexico, n,74{*]. 
Ittacdhuatl, one of the highest summits of the Cordillera 

of Mexico, 1, 62 and IV, 355 — $ignificaUon «f Aewtad, 

I,61(-). 

* J. 

Jidap,^trnaca lAudt produces it, II, 9Sm-Ila cuhifttioa, 
id; Sfr— Amouat aunuUy eiported fton Ven Craz, 
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IV, 90i b 1802. IV. 37: m 1609, IV, 48; in 1804, 

IV.S63. 
Jimuncj— Qiuod^ of fugw which it exports. III. 14. 
Jatropka or Jvea — Sae Manioc. 
J^rtm {Mr. 7%>iium}— Hii detenniiuUioB of the potiiioti 

of Santa Fe, I, Iziii— Eulogy of that >tateHi)aD. 1, 15 ; II, 

3S7(»). 
Jej^ryt {Mr. Thomat) — His determination of the positioo 

of Mexico, I, xxT ; of Vera Cruz, U, xxxtiL 
Jcniif*— Their settlanento in Califbrnia, II, 324— Opposi- 
tion whidi they have to encounter, Hi SSI—The nuUtary 

b under their orders. Und. 
JomOo fXondloJ volcano ; its origin, 11, 211. 
Juca, a plant which yields the manioc, II. 490— 9ee 



JwKot, tribes of Indians, IV, 286. 
Jwnyg S oc Jomilo. 

Jiatkg — Expence which its administraiion costs the state, 
IV,230«fMf. 



thmtya, a people of Rosdan Ameiica, II, 393. 

Kmo (Father)— 9tt KiAn. 

Klapreth (M.) analysed the aerolithe of Durango, II, S9S ; 
and the muriates of silver. III, 152. 

KoUugi, a people of Russian America, II, 394. 

Komagit a pet^le of Russian America, II, S9S. 

KiAn (Father StueMuiJ — His voyage to Caltlbmia, I, 
Iviii — Unjust to attrihute to him to have first prored 
that that country b not an isUnd. U, S19. S23. 931 . 



JLaiarda {Jot. dt) fbunds of Uie dttirch at Tasoo, lit 1^6— 
His adventuTM, IV, S84 d «y. 
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Laborde ( Alex. <kj, II, 89 (*). 

Labour (Prke of) in Mexico comporad with that of other 
countries, fl, 480. 

LachtmaSe (M.J constructed a msdilne ^ cohmte ^eat, 
according to the phm of M. del Rto, III, 2S%. 

Jj^ora (Don Wieolat) — His idneraiy, I, \x — His m^ rf 
the frmitiera of New Spain, I, Ixxxiii. 

Lagot, town of the Intendancy of Guadalaicani, II, SSI- 
Its manuftctures, III, 440. 

Lagmvt (Don Pedro de la) — Mis map of a part of Mexico, 

I, Ixxix — Orders plans to be drawn of the ruins of 
' Mitla, n, 238, 2S9. 

XMgunat of the ProTtoce of Texas, 11, 275. 

Landinar (Don Raphael) a Mexican poet, 11, 211. 

Lmguage of the natives, 1, 138. 

iMpeyroiue — How he determined the position of Monterey, 

I,Ivii. 
La Salle (De) — His settlement to the west of the Mississippi, 

gives rise to discussions respecting the limits of Mexico, 

II, 276 ; IV, 270. 
Lawiaxha, imrtet. III, 543. 
Laxat {leu), river, I, 73. 

X.Mfi'-Mines which furnish it, HI, 29&— Amount exported 
from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 49. 

Leca {Carlot Corto de) inventor of the bcneftcio de Mem, 
in, 966. 

Le Maur (Don FrarmAo} draws the plan of the canal da 
1m Guinea, 1, 44. 

Lemot {Don Francisco Gil), viceroy of Peru, ordered 
the toutheni coast of Chili to be examined, I, 42«" 
His enumeration of the inhabitants of Peru, I, 92. 

Leoba—See Mitla. 

Leon, town, H, 207. 

'Lana, river, 1, 7S ; II> 205. 

Lsnafi or emaU ^ evaeuatiaih aimiwded Awa 1007 th« 
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■jsten of dUie* for pNHrving Mexico from inuDdatum, 

£cQiu— -HiB Toytge t» the mQuth <tf the Ri« Colambls, II, 

337. 
tightiaiue of V«ra Cnw, IV, 53. 
Lnwg— Anaiial wnoont of die %usotit7 of gold MtA ^er 

ooioed in that c%. III, S37 — Annual baiaaae of iti tiom- 

merofl, JV,I19. 
Liparu, savage Indians, I, 175. 
Lilian (fi»K) — Aiooant imported into Veit Cnn is 180S, 

IV, 9^; in 1803, IV, 4&. 
Liqwdo rtmitible, met revenue draws by the kbg of Spab 

from Mexico, IV, 23«; ud from the Mher ct^eMs, IV, 

S3S. 
LiaoM (Don FraiKUM XvAer tie) tuchbiahop of MtiTJfrt 

Information furnished by him to the author, 1, 100 (*). 
VanoM {Antonio) discovered the mines of Cttofce, HI, 

210. 
Loai/ta {Frag Geronmo) archbishop of Lima, makes an 

enunwratiiw of the inbahilttnts of Peru, I, 9&. 
Z«pa^-His 1^ of the emirena <rf Meidco, I, Ixxviii. 
Loreaxana {CardhuUde) archbishop of Mexico — His work 

on the antiquitiaa of Mexico, 1, 8SS Mfwir dnim np 

ky h'm selative totlte Dfit^uc^U, 109(*}. 
Loretc, principal place of California, II, 33& 
Louisiana, assistaoco which it drew aamuify fron Mexia* 

fi>r ei^>eBses of adniBiMratieD, IV, 395. 
Laoe-apple — See Tomatl. 



M. 

Macuina, chief or tays of Nootka, 11, 374, 5?S. 
Macabepec, baa^c mountain, II, 268. 

Maenxa {Marqvu tie)— His attempt to ettablirfi a 'coloj^ 
of European artizan* io the kingdom of Quito, HI, 
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Uaguey {Agave)— lu culdvatioa in H«tico, tl, StB— 
Liquor extracted trom it under the name «rf Pulqu^ 11, 
521 — Importance of this cuhiTafion. II, 596.— See planb 
puique, vegeti^tla. 

Mm^^Iu cultivation, II, 439 et teq.—lu extraordinaijr 
fecundi^, II, 442— It conilhuteB the principal nonrUi- 
ment of the people, II, 444 — ^Ita average price, 11, 445 — 
Liquor made from it, II, 447 — Amount of ita produce, 11, 
449. 

Matatpina {Alexan^)-~How he fixed tiie position rf 
Cupe San Lucaa, 1, 1* ; and Monterey, 1, hri— Hia expe- 
dition to the north west coaat of America, II, S17. 

Maldonado (/Wrvrj^^His ^ocryphal vOyage *o the north 
west coast of America, II, 359- 

JMofniM Itlandi — ^They contain no stably aettlcmenu» 
IV, 285. 

Jtfo^MUD, IV, SI— See /'ouo. - ^ 

Ma/pai/t, a canton formed by a volcanic eruption, II, 
213. 

JIfiiAe Brun {M.) — Doubts excited by him respecting the 
identity of the Tacoutche Teste and tbe Rio ColwdMa, 
1, 21. 

JfoMganete, mines which fumish it,III,S99> 

JUangt (/von ^(ifeo)— Hia manuscript joiumal of avoyagt 
to California, II, 334 («}. 

Mani — Its cukivatioD in Mexico, n, 545. 

Maniatt {Dm Joaejuin) — Mis manuscript wwk on New 
Spain,I, 187(t). 

ManvK~~lX» cultivation, II, 430— Its q>ecies, II, 431— 
It is indigenous in Americof II, 433— Utility of this pro, 
ductioQ, II, 435. 

Matuai, mountains, 11, 403. 

Jlfonu/iuJum— Obstacles which the government throws in 
their way, III, 458— Amount of the value of their pro- 
duce in New Spain, III, 460— Manufactures of coooa^ 
111,461 : of cloth, III. 463; of silk. Ill, 465; 
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UI.466t of soap, IU,4«7; of atone ware, UI, 489; of 

gon ppwder, m, 470; of wrought gold, 111,477 — Coin, 

iq,479i 
Maniaeriptt mi Californiv exiating in Mexico, II, 334 (* ). 
Motuo (FrtrndKo) if 'Zumga, archbiahop of Mexico— His 

libandi^ during the ioundatian between 1629 and 1634* 

II. m. 

Map^ the peintt of tepartition and commvnicatioiu projected 
betaetn ih tno teaa — Deacnption of this map, I, at, 43-- 
Materials that aerred for it, IV, 344. 

Jtfiqr of Nob Spain and the amtermmotu eountriet to the north 
and out— Object of Ihia map and materials on which it 
WM dmm up, I, xc, 

Map of the valleif of Mexico — Materials for it, I, xciv-- 
.AAronomical (Aservations (m which it is founded, 
iy,344. 

iUop (reduced) of the kingdom of Nea .^M)n~-MBterials 
which served for this map, I, ii — Why the author foHowed 
the projection of Mercator, I, xfi — Scale etnplojed, I, 
xrii — Bounds of this mi^, ibid. — Why the scale of cen- 
tesimal d^rees was not added to it, I, xviii— Principles 
Ibllowed in the. deaominatian of the seas, I, xx — Thir^< 
three point; determined by the observations of the author, 
I, Jit^— DiscusHon of the poBition of Mexico, I, xxi— 
(See Mexico ctfy) ; of th^ of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi ; of 
diatof Acapulco, I, xxxiv; of different places on the 
road from Mexico to Acap^lco, I, xxxviit ; of that from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, I, xU ; of different points situated 
between Mexico, .Guanaxuato, and VaUadolid, I, xlviii ) 
of California, t, 1 — Manuscript materials consulted by 
the author, I, Ixii— Maps of which he availed himself^ 
1, Ixxi — Advantages which his maps posaesp over those of 
an Mar date, I, Ixxxiii — Manner in which he ha* traced 
the mountains, I, Ixxxv. 

Mope (get^tq>hieal), made by the Aztecs, IV, 17. 

Map* fPi^ticalJ, or teetiont ^ Mexico — Description of 

▼OL. fV. S X 
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these lections ; Ut of the eastern declirily of the tabic 
land of Anahimc, I, cvit ; Sad of the western declivitjr of 
the table land of New Spain, I, cxvi ; Srd of the ccDtral 
Uble land of New Spain, I, cxix— Sefe also, I, 51 * 

Majmni — See BoUta. ■ 
Mapimit, town, II, 3M. 
Marfil, mines, II, 206. 
Marquez {Pietro)-~-Wt» work on Mexican antiquities. lit 

261. 
Marfuit {Port of the), part of the port of Acapulco, IV, 

59. 
Marqidi ( The ) , name by which Cortes is known in Mexico, 

II. 7 (t). 
Martin (Don Luu), a Mexican engineer, I. xcix, cxxiu — 

Extfnt which he gives to the valley of MexicOi II, ^— 

His work on the ruias of the palace of Mitla, 11,. 

238. 
Martinet (Alonxo) colleague of Enrico Martioez, 11, 

123. 
Martinet (Enrico) author of the Desague of Huehuetoca, 

II, 122— Beginning of his work, II, 125 — Reproaches 

made to him, II, 128 — He drew up the maps of iha 

voyage of Viscaino, II, 361. 
Martinez (Don Eitevan Joie) pilot of Juan Perez, in hii 

voyage to the north west coast of America, IT, 363, 

367— He is charged with the establishing a settlement 

at Nootka, II, S69— Orders James Coltnett to be arrested, 

n, 37+ 
Maicaro (Don JlfatituJ)— His manuscript voyage, I. txii— 

His mi^ of New Spain, I, IxxJv ; of the environs of El 

Doctor, &c I, Ixxviii. 
Mato (Don Jote del) proprietor of a mercury mine. III, 

S03. 
Mataiant, a nation of New California, II, 345. 
Matchet, quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, Vt. 
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MatlaMohut^ a >cliseaBe peculiar to the Indiana, 1, 117i IV, 

136. , 

Maurello (Don Franmco) a pilot, author of the journal of 

the voyage d" Heceta, Ayala. and Quadra, II, 365. 
Ma^, language of the Indians of Yucatan, II, 246. 
Mayo, river, II, 297. 
Majfolat, a tribe of Indians, II, 305. 
JUa^orn^o— Introduction of into Mexico hostile to the pro- 

greaa of agriculture, UI, 102. 
Maa (Salted)— Amoaat annually exported from Vera 

Crui, IV, 3a 
MfcA^acan, a medical root, III, 39. 
Mechoaam, an antietit kingdom independent of the Mexican 

empire, II, 208 — ^See also VaUaJolid. 
Mtcot, savage Indians, I, 175— War carried on against 

them by the mieaionaries, 1, 237, II. 285. 
Med/brd (M. Ma<:all)—\i\a researches respecting the 

export* of the United States, IV, 317. 
Medina (BarthohnU d/ij inventor of the amalgamatian used 

in the mines of the New World, HI, 254<. 
Medina fSidwtdar de) — His voyage to California, II, 

222. 
Mes^M*, moving sand hills in the environs of Vera Cruz, 

IV, 15*. 
Maya, a species of Banana, II, 417. 
Mejidez fSimonJ — His project to prevent inundations, 

II, 1^1— Was again examined in 1774 by Velasquez, 
11,167. 

Menquit, a people of California, II, SS2. 

Mercury — Quantity of this metal employed in extracting 
the silver from the minerals of Mexico, UI, 281 ; IV, 
356— Inconvenience from the commerce in this metal 
not being fl«e. III, 2S4— Influence of ita price in mining, 

III, 285— Attempt to procure it from China, III, 286— 
Mines which furnish it, III, 301 — Importation of this 
■netal into America will soon eease^ III, SM— -Places 
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of St>a^>iih America out of Modco where h if U) be 
found, II, 306— Quaotity sent to Potod, III, S78— 
Amount amiually imported into Vera Cnu, IV, 31 — 
Amount imported into Mexico in 1802, IV, 41 ; In 180S, 
IV, 51 ; in 180*, IV, 365— Amount of rerenuft whit* 
its sale produces to the king, IV, Wd^fMe of &t 
consumption of this metal in the districU of mines, 
IV, 356. 
Merida, iutendanc; — Its extent, If, S43 — Its climate, II, 
S45 — Indians who inhabit it, II, S46 — Its productions, 
"ll, 247. 
Merida de Yucatan, town, II, 248. 
Mermetiias, river, II, S77. 
Metada y media anata — Annnal produce which the exercise 

of tbik right brings into the king, IV, SI 4. 
Metcala, village — Ito get^rt^hical posidon, I, xxxriiL 
Mesealerot—Set Apaches, 
Meaitoet, I, 1 90— Their number, II, 2*3. 
Metatet flat J iliounttunB, IT, 295. 
MOalt employed as mooej by the Aztecs ; gold dust* Cop- 

per,tin, 111,116. 
MetiUt fpredoutJ—See the Brtides, tUver, goU, rnim, 

P/d^^anet. 
Mexicans — See AzteU. 

Mexical, a spirituoos liquor from Pidque, 11, 58T. 
Msneana, river, 11,277. 

Mexico — Archbishopiick — Its revenues, 1, 251; 11,9th 
Mexico, intendancy— Its extent and populatioiti il, S— ' 
Its limiu, n, 3— Nature of the country, U, ^^Descr^- 
tion of the valley of Mexico, II, 5 — See vdiey ^ Ma- 
teo — Ite principal towns, II, 183 — Its minee, U, 189; 
UI, 121. 
itfenco, country— SignificadoQ ofdiis word,!, 12. 
Mexico, kingdom — Its population, 11, l.-^e dao -Nnt 

Spain. 
Mexico, nlley~la situaiioB, II, 5— Its exMat, H^ 6— 
BoAds which run throMgk it, 11, 7— DescriptkHi which 
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Cortei made of h, ll, 10— Plan which he inw up of it, 
III 13 — Successive settlemenu made there by the 
ABtecs, n, K^Description of the Teoc^i ofTenochtit- 
lan, n, 19 — See this word — Descriplioa of the town of 
Mexico, II, 25 — See Mexico — Antique inoiluments found 
in the rtHey of Mexico, 11, 61— Pyramids of San Juan 
de Teotihuaran, II, US — Military entrenchment of Xochi- 
■<Mco, II, 69 — Places reoiarkable his historical point of 
view; II, 70 — Chinampaa floatmg on the lakes, 11, 96-1- 
fitot Springs, II, 101— Castie of Chapoltepec, II. 102— 
' Aflaente of that valley, 11, 107— ^Desague of Hudiuetoca, 
II, 111 — SeeAis word-^I^ject for draining the valley, 
-II, IM— Causes of the depopulation of this valley, II, 
169. 

itesieo, town-^lts geographical pondon, I, xxi — The 
longitude which the author assigm to it. differs a degree 
and ahalf firom thatv^ich has 'hhherttr been adopted, 
-I, xviii — Cansteroation which tfae eclipse of the sun in 
1803 occatioited in Mexico, 1^ xxx^^Ladtude, U>id-~ 
'I>istance iX tint town Avm ' Acapulco, I, , xl— Antient 
names of Mexico, I, 1^— Advantkges of'its 'situation fi» 
communications with the rest of Uie world, I, '79 — Pro- 
portion of tlie casu whicb constitute die popuhtion, U, 
909; 256-^<^entiAc establishments contained in this 

' city, I, Sl^i — Number of iwnigates or mhabitanls without 
any domicUe, I, S35— Ptaportionof tfheseifes Inilspopu* 
l^on, I, 25ft— This city is no longer situated in th« 
midflt of water, II, ^— I^es by wlilch It communicated 
with the continent, 11, ^—Mexico, as r^nilt' by Cortex 
b anaHer than Tenochdtlan, II, 27 — Why H is at a 
distance flom the lakes, II, 29 — Beauty of the town and 
hs euTiroas, 11, 3S— Cleanliness whidi prevails there, 
n, 4^— Aqueducts for the conveyance of trosh water, 
II, +5 — Causeways leading to it, II, 47~Reinarfcabt« 

' edifices, II, 49 — Antique monuments, II, 52— Descrip- 
tion of tbepakce ofMoDtexuin8,II,70~Ruiaa of that of 
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lung Axajantl, II, 72-.Bridee called Salta de Aharado, 
II, ,73— Bridfje of the Clerigo, II, 76— Did Cortez do i^t 
to rebuild the city in the place where TeaochtiUan wm 
situated; H, 78— Its population^ II, 81, 183, IV, 291— 
Number of the ecdesiastici, I, 230 ('}. II, 83— BeveouM 
of the a(<chbishoprick, T, 271 ; U, 84— lu tribunal <£ 
inquiMtion> U,'84— 3irthi and deaths, II, 85 — Conutrap- 
tion of its inhabitants, II, 90— compared with that of the 
inhabitants of Paris, If, 92 — Increase of the consumptiw 
uf wine since 1791, 11, 98 — Consumption of bread, II, 
94— Legumes cultivated in the floating gardens. If, 
^6 — Causes of the inundatioiu to which the city is 
exposed, ll, iii, 131- Inundation of 1446, II, 117: of 
1563,11.126; of 1607 iMf— Great inundation from 16S9 
to 1634, II, 133— Project. of transferung the dtj eU»- 
wbere, II, 13T — Operatiws vodertakeo to prevoitfuture 
inttndatio^,II,I52dMj^ ■ Ss^ Deugue de Huehvetoca— 
General vie^r of all tjiese operatiptis, II. 159 — Why thejr 
do not absolutely secure the city fn)(n inundation, ^dr— 
project of a new canal, II, 16S — Aaotber project of e 
Jevel, II, 167 — Advaatagea which the city would expe- 
rience in supplies of provisioi)s when the new quial will 
.be completed, 'A, 175; and the interior coqunerfv of 
,N^ ^wiO) iiu^. — Project iot making a caoat (nx^ 
Jrfextfio to Chalco> II, 177; ^nd another to the port 
4^ T^mptcp, II, 179— >Elevation of the town above the 
^sea, lU,Id&— Its manufactures, IIL 461 ; IV, 4-^uantiq' 
pf gql4.*>!|n>.ught there within these five yean. III, 477t 
/f 4r^.r— peKTiption of. the mint of Mexico. Ill, 47^— 
^otwe.pf reparation. II], 46S^ Works in bronze and 
fiirniture manu&ctured in Mexico, III, 488— It is the 
principal emporiiun of the interior commerce of New 
.Spain, IIIi 492 — Details of the population at the enumen^ 
tionof 1790: 1st monks, IV, 291; 2nd nuns. IV, 293; 
Srd secular peisoBS. IV,. 292; 4th casts, IV, 293; 5th 
male students, IV. 294 ; 6th female schools, IV, 294 ; 7th 
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hoipitals, IT, 295; 8th prUons, IV, 296; 9tb according to 
their occupations, J V, 297 . 

MexiOiSee TeocaUi of Tenochtitkn. 

Mextidam, lake, I, 73. 

MextU Yttaq^, house of the maaa, antient pyramid, II, 
6S. 

Mkaatl, the road of death, the old name of the vallej 
where the pyramids of Teotihuacan ar< lituated, II, 
68. 

JUicKiUKan — See Mickoacan. 

^fieiaptmpa, mines, III, 293. 

JUier fDoH Cottae de y Tretpalanot), dean of the high 
court of juitice at Mexico.— Plant which he caused to 
bedraim of the Desague de Huehueloca, II, 109 ('] — 
As Buperintendant general of the Desague de Huehuet9ca, 
he caused two levels to be constructed, II, 156. 

Miguitlan — See Miilan. 

MiUtia — Their number, IV, 248— Their distribution, IV, 
252 — Why they are so numerous, IV, 258. 

Umtrenot—See Apachet. 

MtMToU — Their nature. III, 151— Their average wealth, 
III, 15»— See Miwt. 

Mwena (Cuerpo de) at Mexico — Advances made by it to 
proprietors of mines, I, 228. 

^tMi— State of (hem. III, 104<, 454 — Mining under the 
H AEtec kings. III, 109 — Geogr^hical position of those 
which are at present wrought, III, 119 — General table ot 
all the mines, according to their division into thirty-seven 
diputaciones, iAm^.— Geological view of New Spain ; rocks, 
III, 128 — Mineral depositories, veins and beds. III, 
134— Union io groups. III, 138— Formation of veins, 
gold, and silver ; nature of the minerals,' III, 146 — 
Averse wealth of the mberals. III, 159— 'Deacription 
of the most metalliferous regions: Guanaxuato, IH, 
164; ZacateCas, III, 204; Catorce, III, 209; Pttcbuca 
and Real del Monte, III, 212; Tasco, UI, 324— 
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Art of ttieMezicKn miner ; 'adiiuiifatr^imof the tnlflM, 
lU, S31 — Amalgamation aiid smelting. III, 251— ^In- 
, floenceof the price of mercury on the progreat ormining, 
. Ill, 283 — Quanti^ of gold and stiver extracted' &om the 
' nflnWof Mexico, III, 287 — Can the annual produce be 
■agmented { III, 294^— Common metals : iron, copper, 
111,296; tin, ibidi lead, m, 298— Metals of limited 
ase, tftrf— Mercury, III, 299— Coal, HI, S20— Salt, Itl, 
SSI — Soda, iMd — Legislation of the minet ; nxpteatt 
council. III, S2i — Impost pud by the proprietors, ITI, 328 
— Fatureprogre88,IlI,232— Comparisonoftheproduceof 
themines of Mexico with that of the other Spanish colo- 
nic, HI, 336— Produce of Peru, III, 337 ; of Chili, HI, 
552; of Buenos Ayres, III, 353 ; of New Grenada, HI, 
379 — ^T^le of the actual produce of the mines of the New 
Continent, (not includbg contraband) III, 389 — Pred- 
OUB metals exported in contraband from the ports of 
Vem Cruz and Acapuico, IK, 390; from Cartbagena 
and Porto Bello, III, S92 ; by the river Amazons, ibidt 
from Chili, III, 393; from the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, ibid; from Brazil, ibid. Table of the actual 
produce of the mines of the New Continent (including 
contraband) III, 594 — Table ot the actual produce of the 
mines of'Europe, Northern Asia, and America, III, 
S97— Proportion between the gold and silver extracted 
from Spanish Amerioi, IH, 399^Re searches respecting 
the quantity of gold and silver which has flowed from one 
Continent to the other, since 1492. HI, 442, 441 ei uq. : 
according to Ut<tnriz, III, 40S ; according to Moncado, 
Ifavarete und Solorzaao, HI, 405 : according to Baynil 
ibid; according to Adam Smith, IH 408 ; according 
to Robertson, III, 409; according to the author of Re- 
eherchet tur le commerce, ibid ; according to Necker, THi 
410; according .to Gerboux, tit(/ — Quantity of registered 
gold and silver extracted from the mines of America, 
f^om 1492 to 1803, IH, 413— Unregistered gold and 
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^ver, in, '417— Total geld aad Arer, Atrpcted 'Ama 
the minei of America since 1499, III, tlS^lPrapdrtiM 
in which the different coloniei have contributed, m, 
430— PropoHion between gold and allrer, UI, 441<» 
Amount ofgold and nlrer found at the conquest, wtrfdi 
becaine the spoil of the comjuerors, HI, 432— Quantity 
of specie in dreulatiop in the Kev World, III, 4S3o- 
Quantity of gold and aihrer which paaaes imniediit«l7"ii>to 
Asi« and Afnca, without touching Earopie,' lit, 490>-^ . 
Total quantity of gold and ^Ver ithicfa Eurojle' htt'f^' 
' ceived from th« New'Worid ^ce f 493, ftsUhlti^lNjln 
the precedmg calculations, Hi, 431— PrOpttnitin ia'W^eh 
these riches hare flowed into Eorope at'dBfer^dt peH6ds, 
III, 4S4— Kesearches into irfiat '1^ becomEJ of these' 
riches. III, 436 — Diferent ways by which gold add'sQrer 
flow into Asia : 1st, by the cotnmerce of the Len&l, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, III, 441 ; Snd, by the Ekst 
Indies and China, m, 443; Srd, by the RoMian'Mlfi^'' 
merce. III, 449 — Accumulation of gold ' aoid iUvei* io 
Europe, III, 452. 

Miturt, degree to what they have carried the art of ndnitig 
in Mexico, III, 239 — Mmers are f^ee in N6w Spain, I,' 
124,111.246. 

Mint at Mexico, III, 4?l) — Quantity of money 'Itnnuallj 
coined there, III, 481 — Annual profit which the ktng 
derives from jt, IV,' S09 — Comparison with ti^e ' nunt ^ 
Paris, IV, 368 rf My. "' 

Mvaonariet, hostilities which tiiey aometinKs cOttllMk 
against the Indies BravoB, I, 237. 

Mita,fLaJ a law which compels the Endiims'tO'wA^k i« 
the mines, is no longer in ibrce in Mexico/ 1, 124* 

MUla, f Palace of) iu ruins, II, 239. ■ . 

Afufaca, a mountaihous couotiy, II, 237. ' 

Moano, (M.) see MoaSo, 

Moctmima, mer^ f, 72. 
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JHwwpftf, « towa in the kingdom of Ssata Fe, the [Wuk^bI 

Biarlut of the gold of that country, 111,384. 
JlfOHcado, (Sanchex dt) his eitioiate of the quant!^ of 
ffM and nlver which has flowed ioto Eur(^ since 1492, - 
. Ill, 40S. 
Moadova, (Cmuil de) viceroy of Mexico, entrusts the bu- 
perintendanc^ of 'the Deaague to Father Cabrera, U, 
W2. 
Mimclava, a military post. II, 263. 

Mmtdmur (Dvie ^) his wealth, I, 227— Monument 

, erected by him to Cortez, II, 52— Hii house is situtUed 

, where tbe -palace of Montezuma stood, 11, TO — See 

Eatado, (Cata del J. 

Moon, fHamUtonJ how be fixed the position of Veta 

Crux, I, xxxiii. 
Montaho, (Berria de) hif- memoir on the metallurgical 

. treatment of minerals. III, 2M'. 
Jiimdanos, (FranciKoJ whether he entered the Crater of 

the Popocatepetl, III, 475. 
Monleny, { Count dt) viceroy oT Mexico, sends Onate to 

New Mexico, U, 309. 
Mmter^, (thdl 0/9 III, 83. 
Afottterfy, biahoprick — Its revenues, I, 231. 
MmUer^, town . of the intendaocy of San Luis Potoai, 

n,283. 
Monterey, in New California — Its geogrifthical poaitioDt 

I, Ivi — See San Carlo* de Monterey. 
StontetcJarat, (Juan de Mtndozo y Ijtma, Marqtut dej 

viceroy of Mexico praised, II, 48. 
MoHtetdarw, town, II, 305. 
XotOemma, see Motrntaonm. 
Moqtd, a territory inhabited by savage Indiaos, II, 287— • 

Town which Father Garces found there, 11, 315. 
J/ofmftttix.kstking (tf Tlateiolco, II, S?. 
Uartdeda, (Don Jote) his voyage, I, 42 ; IV, 885. 
JUbrofl, deacriptioo of ^ mmes, m, 2] i^ 234. 
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Mortmain of the cter^ ; if it U contrary to the progrea of 

agrifniJture, III, ibi. 
Matmctoma, true name of Montezuma, 11, 9 (t)"* 
Two princes of that name, ibid. — LimfU of'thetr em- 
pire, 1, 11. 
Mofexuma, (Aidoiao} author of a manwcript on the 

hUtoty of Mexico, II, 74 {*). 
Motezuma, [Pedro) son of Montezuma, II. — See ToAmi- 

Hcahuatdn, ' , 

JHofka,' (M. Frederic) hb memoir on the minn of Poto^ 

111,171 (t). 
MotoHna, author of a manuscript- history df Mexico, 11* 

74{«). 
JI/(^/a, one of the quartet of Tenochtitlan, II, S8. 
Madno, (Don Franatco) his botanical labours, and his 
voyage to Nootka, 11, 37&— His Yocabulaiy of the Noot- 
LianJanguage, II, 346. 
Muerto. desert, IT, 310. 
Muiattoei, 1, ISO ; II, 34i. 
Mtdberriet, the gorermnent prevents their being cultirtted 

in Mexico, II. 517. 
Murexot Mexico, III, 83. 

Murphy, (Don TkomatJ his patriotic views, I, IIS. 
Mutlin, quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV. 

45, 46. 
Mutit, fJote CdettinaJ his great botanical labours, I, 
21&— He discovered the mercury mine of Quindiut III, 
306. 



N. 

Nabajoa, mountains, II, 387. 

Nt^dfxh, the nearest Spanish post to Louisiana, 11, UlS. 
Vadai, {fedroj makes astronomical observations on the 
Bio de Balsas, II, 896. 
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Miiwidwtt td^ainml ia Mexico. J. ISS- 

tfaiit, quantity imported into Ven Cnu in 180S, 

IV «. 
Umpettia, mar, nwy be .identical nifit the ^dunw, U, 

913. ' 
JWoroBw.f'J'imififoJ.liiieKpmsionf,, II. 557- 
AfiM«,riTer,il,294'. 
;Mitali(oak(,.ft coimirjr ,of di« .U^itad.Sutea of Amnict, 

bounded by the btenicncy of San Luis Potoei, II, 276. 
.Nmt^campaitiieti, fC^e 4e J'erote) one ef the noM 
elevated nunnuu of the Cordillen of M^ico, 1, 62— 
Kpiifimtion x>C thi* nan^, tjjirf (*). 
Navarete, (Pedro Femandet dej hia estimate of the quan- 
tity of gold ism! .filver .which. .bv flowed mto Europe 
>HiH)eI4ta%jn,.405. 
JAnm(iaps,4iaQ»TeM.then>aieaf Huancaveliu, III, S 10. 
Necker, hia ettinute of the quantity ,of ^Id and Anr 

which hu flowed into Europe since 149% III. 410. 
Nie, (M. Ladtj botaniMof the expodition of Mala^ina, 

II, 377. 
Negm, not numeroua in Mexico, 1, 236— tjwa fsTOuiabla 

to their freedom, I, 241. 
NenmOemi, compUmeBtMy dayi of the Mexican yeart 

ill, 861. 
Nffoado, aignificatioD of this word, 11, 191 (f ). 
.Ntfo-M-^n, eee Ura Cal\fomift. 
.KevBUcajft prowqpe, II, 2S4. 

Jfno Califijntia, province — Its coaMa waa surveyed by a 
Spanish expeditien and by Vancouver, I, hi— Ita extent, 
II, 235— la ala* caUed Nm AlOon, II. 337— Miaaiona 
and presidioa which the court of Spain haa eatabliahed 
there. U, 33fl — lu climate, II, 340— Increase of ita popo* 
lation, II, 343 ; and of the prodnoe of the aoiU H i d - ■ 
Natbns who inhabit it, II, S45 — Diflerenoe betweoD their . 
language, and the Aztec, II, S46 — Their taate for ba^ 
bMhi, II, S4>8— Their occupatiooa, II, Me— AnuiialB flf 
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New CaBfanh, tl, S50— ftfisaioDl wMch At E^Anlards 
tnve' fbunded in llbat ctrnMrj, II, 553; IV, 300. 

Jfea GaSciatiiag6ot» — Ita extent, 1,770. 

Nin Orenada, viceroydty— M«rcary wUdi it fumiaheSf 
III, 506 — Quantity of precioiu metals which it fiir- 
uisheB, ni, 379 — Balance of its tdinual commerce, 17, 
138 — Net revenue which Uie king of Spam derives front 
It, IV, 240— Its gnwa reremie, IV, 2*1. 

t^en Lem, ktogdom, II, 272. 

Ntto Mexico, proviDce— Its extent, II, 3)77— Tta efimate, 
ir, 5I0_ItB rivers. II, 3U— Indians inhabiting it, II, 
515— Its towns, II, 316 et ttq. 

}fao Navarre, see Sonora, prorince. 

Nen Santander, province, II. 972. 

Nem Santander, town, II, 382. 

Nem Spain, maps of that country, I. li— See map fredtaed} 
^the kingdom of Nem .^Nn'n— Geographical pondont «f 
that conntry determined by astronomical observations, 
IfCxxxiv — cxUii — ^Points qf which the heights have been 
measured, I, cxliv. et (Sf.— Extent Af the country, I, 5; 
II, 1 ; IV, 322 — It is the most important possession of 
the Spaniards, 1, 9 — Limits of the country, I, 10— llils 
name originally designated only Tncatao, I, 11— It b 
not synoninHius with Anahuac, 1, 12 — Comparison of ila 
extent and population with those of Spain and die 
United States of America, I, 15 — Configuration of its 
coasts, I, 18— Points at which tbu country b narrowest 
between the two seas, and project of joining these two 
•eas, 1, 1 8 — See communication*, &c — Physical view of the 
country, I, 46 — Its climate, I, 47— Constraction of its 
mountains, I, 48 — Description of their Table Lands, 
1,56— Of their highest summits, I, 62— Clfanate of tin 
coasts, I, 64 — Distinction of the country into terrat 
taUenlei templadm and Jriat^ I, 65— Heists ' at which 
the metab are found, I, ?0 — Navigable riven, I, 71— 
Lakes, 1, 73 — Vegetation, I, 75— See ^anU and vege- 
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ta^et — Limitt of snows, T, 7^— Heata of summer, 1, 75~. 
Rains, I, 76 — Eaitliquakes and volcanic. explosiDDB, I, 
78 — Physical advantages of this Country, I, 7&— Depend- 
ence in which it is on the Hflvanah with respect to ita 
military defence, I, 83 — Dangers^ of navigation on itt 
coast, Uiid — Population, 1, 27B ; II, 1— See this word- 
Divisions of the territory, 1 st, before the Count de Galves 
into ten provinces, I, 265 — 2d Into fifteen intendancies 
■nddistricU, I, 266— Sd Into three regions, I, 268— 
Ufa Into the kingdoms of Mexico and New Galicia, I^ 
870 — 5th Into New Spain proper and internal provtncei, 

I, 271 —Its limits (o the north and east, I, 273 — Com< 
parison of its extent and population with those of some 
other countries, I, 27^— Division of the internal provinces, 

II, 279 — Surface and population according to the teni- 
toriat divisions, I, 380— Disproportion between the inten- 
dancies with respectto their extent, 1,282; with respect 
to their population, I, 284— Their relative pcftulation, 
1, 285— Statistical analysis of New Spam, II, 1 — Istln- 
tendancy of Mexico, II, 3— 169=— See Mexico; 2d of 
Fuebla, II, 190—203 ; 3d of Gtianaxuato, II, 204—207— 
4ih of Valladolid, II, 208—226 ; 5th of Guadalaxars, U, 
327—231 ; 6th of Zacatecas, II, 232— 2S4,;7th of Oaxaca, 
n,235— 2*2; 8th of Merida,!!, 243-249; 9lbofVeni 
Cruz, U, 250—270 ; 10th of San Luis Potosi, 11, 271— 
283i llthof Durango, II, 284— 295; IStb of Sonora, 
II, 29&— 306 ; ISth province of New Mexico, 11, 307— 
318; 14th of Old California, 11, S19— 334 ; 15th of New 
California, U— 335, 355— See the detail under these dif- 
ferent words: Puebla, Gtianaxuato, VaUadoM, &c. 
Cursory view of the Great Ocean, from the port of San 
Francisco to the Russian settletnents, II, 357 — Voyages 
which have been undertaken there, U, .^59 — See 
CalniUo, Gali, Viicaytto, Perez, Heceta, Ayata, Boiiegay 
Martinexi Haro, Elita, Fidalgo, Malatpina — State ri* the 
sgriciUture of New, Spain, II, 400— III,' lOS— Se« 
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agriaikure, eertaUot fiantt, vegttailet—State of t^ 

mines. III, 104»-454— See nttn«t-7^tate of the oanu&c- 

tures, UI, 455— 4>89— See numufactiire*— State ot the 

commerce. III, 489— IV, 20^— See commerce — Finance^ 

IV, 205— See mmnic— Military State, IV, 247.— 3SS— 

See^^ca (armed). 
New Spain proper, its extent, 1, 870. 
Netahuaicojotl, king oCIezcam, II, 117. 
Nicaragua, (Lake ofj might aeire to effectuate a com- 

mumcation betweeif the two seaa, I, S3. 
Night, (melancholy) what period so called in the historj 

of Mexico, II, 10. 
Nino, (AndreJ affirmed that there was no Btesit between 

fouth and north America, IV, 19. 
N^ri^, divinity of the Califoraiana, 11, 332. 
NttcOf (Martot ie) made astronomical observations on the 

Rio de Balsas, II, 290— His iabulous accounU of the 

town of Cibola, II, 323. 
NhtM, {Taddto de) a baptized Indian, author of a ma- 

nu8(»ipt work on the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
Noble Indiant, tee Caaque*. 
Noclli»toiigo, (tiAterranetmt gtdery <^) history of that work, 

II, I35;etMf. 
Nombre de Biot, town, II, 294. 
Nopalerot, planters who rear the cochineal. III, 77* 
NordenfycAt, (the Baron de) his geological c^inet, III, 

Sll. 
Norte, (Itio del) may &cilitate,the commerce between 
the two seas, 1, 22~-Description of that river, II, 311— 
lU loss in 1752, 11, 312. 
NorUt dt Hueto Colorado, north winds of Mexico, I, 

85. 
MooHa, (Bay^) was visited before Cook by Juan Peres, 
11,364; and named port of San Lorento, ilnd. — Setde- 
ments which the Spaniards made there, II, 969— De»- 
o^ption of the country, II, 972— Diactusion between 
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apidDaadthe£nglnhi«8pecti&9 tluftpMMssJM, II, 3?3, 

101. 

HiMtt (Ahar) Caitmnie Fttxh h" wyage to Ne* Ca- 
lifornia, II, 336. 
' NtUi, amount imported into Veia Ciue in. 1802, IV, 3S ;. 
in 1803, IV, 44. 



Oatt, their cukivotim in Mexico, II, 484. 
Oaxaca, buboprick — Its rovenueSi l, 2S1. 
Ooaoca, intentUiu^" — Number of eccleaioBtics oootaiufld ie 

i^ I, 380 (•)— Itaexteol and dimato, 11, SS5— Astec 

aiowUHtttS which it cootaina, II, S38 —Cochineal ii 

cultivated there, II, 341 — Its town and mines, II, 341 ; 

HI, 1S7. 
Auoca, Talley, Ganns tha marquisatc of Covtesr II 

7(t)- 
Ouxoiu, town. II, 3%. 
Obrajet, great cloth manu&ctories at Queretaro, III, 

462. 
Obregm, liceqciado — hie project for preservntg Mexice 

fiom iiMiadatioBi, II, ISSw 
ObrcgoH, first Count ofVelenciana, III, 193. 
Qir'tgfm, (Dim IgnadoJ tnfoimedoa fiunished by him to 

the author, I, huuYiiL 
Obndiant found among the mine of tjie Cna Orande, 

II, SbSi— Minea oE, wronght by the Aztecs, III, 116. 
Oca, {acalu tuberoia) Ito cultivation in Mexico, I, SOOb 
Qeatio, {Sodrigua). uipoowra the ni»e> itf Gfaoia, III, 

QetiimMkiti, s«e Caconitt. 

OnAon. uit wedL of the int^idaac? ef JhuUa, II, 
199. 
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Octli, nee Fulfue. 

Oil, (Untued) amount import«d into Mexico ia 1803. 

IV, 44. 
Oi/ o/" o&tM, amount imported into Vers Cruz, in 1802, IV, 

33 ; in 1803, IV, 44 ; in 1804, IV, 364'. 
Old Ca/^bmia,' KB CaH/omia. 
OSves, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33 ; 

in 1803, iV, 44. ■ 

Olive tretf the goveitiEnent endeavours to prercnt its cul- 
. tiTalJon, II, 517- 
Ohnot, (Andrei de) author of a unanuicript histor]' of 

the conque>tofMexico,II,74 (*)■. 
OUntanm (M. JMo) hh operations respecting the geo- 
gr^y of Mexico, I, xcvii, c, cxxx ; I, 272, II, 
210 {•). 
Ohate, (Joan de) his conquest of New Mexico, I[i 

309. 
Opflouisat, { County of ) province of LouiBJana, bounded by 

Mexico, U, 277- 
Ordat, (Diego) whether be deicended into the Cnucr of 
the Popocatepetl, III, 473 — He discovered the river of 
Huasacuslco, IV, 18, 
Organot, (ha) tnotmtains, II, 28. 

Orizaba, moumtaui— Confiiaion which [u-evaila in the maps 
<tf Jefierysand Arrowuaith #ith reepeot to this moun- 
tain. I, xlvi — It is one of the faightfst summits of the 
Cordillera of Mexico, I, 62 — Description of that moun< 
tain, 11,257. 
Onsdia, town, 11,270. 
Oro, (B^ dd) romes, II, 226. 
Oropam, a tide bdonging to the family of the Inca Sayri- 

Tupac, I, 201. 
Oria (DoK Bernardo de) captfun of the port pf Vera 
Craz— His meteordogical <H!wervaticnis, I, 84, IV, 
1S5. 
Oainmry, province, II, 297. 
TOL. IV. 2» 
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Otero, (Pedro LinienoJ one of the undertaken of Ac 

mine of Vdenciana, III, iM. 
.Oteym, (Doh Juan Jote) how he fixed tbe lon^tude of 
Durango, I, Ixiii — His plan of that town, I. Ixxviii — 
His calculation of the surface of Mexico, II, 27S; of 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan. 11, 6S — His reseasvhea 
respecttDg the environs of the town of Durango, II, 
2dl. 

Otomites, a wandering tribe to the north of Mexico, 1, 12; 
in the intendancy of VaUadolid, II, 222. 

Ounigigah, see Rker ^Peace. 

Ovando, riches sent by. him into Europe, III, 425. 

Oukyhee, iiland — Was discovered before Cook, by tbe 
Spaniards, IV, 82. 



PucAuco, river, II, 108. 

Paehuca, town of the intendancy of Mexico, If, 18^— 

Description of its mmes, HI, ?12. 
Packthread, amount imported into Vera Cms in 1802, IV, 

36; in 1803, rV, 47. 
PatMa, (Chrutoial dej his project for draining the yaUey 

of Mexico by the natural gulphs of Oculma, II, 135. 
Pagaxa, (Don Juan deJ his maps of New Gialicia and 

New Biscay, I, Ixxx. 
Paget, luB journey by land from Louisiana to Acapulco, 

11,279. 
Palqfox, (Don Juan de) bishop of Puebla and viceroy of 

Mexico-^His instruction respecdog the Desague, II, 

109 f). 
Pamet, Indians, II, 205. 

Panama, (Jtfhmus of) uacertainty which prevaOi respect- 
ing its form and ita breadth, I, 29; IV, 163— Causes of 

the unbealthinew of the country, IV, 153. 
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Panuco, river, II, 250. 

PapagaUo, tempest, I, 86. 

Papaloapan, river, II, 254. 

Papahua, Tkmacaxque or Teopixqui, Toltec and Aztec 
priests, II, 65. 

Papiihtla, river, II, 107. 

Ptpmtla, (pgramd <>f) moaument of the Aztecs, II, 
25S. 

Papat, see potatoe. 

Paper, none manu&ctured in Mexico, III, 4€6— Amount , 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 31. 

Paper, {mf^e) amount imported into Vera Cruz by indi- 
viduals in 1802, IV, S3, S5; in 180S, IV, 45,46; on 
account of the lung in 1802, IV, 43; in 1803, IV, Si- 
Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1804, IV,- 364. 

Paper, (find) amount inqwrted into Vera Crm in 1802, IV, 
35; in 1803, IV, 45. 

Parallel of great height!, gtoXogwxX^^Kaomvaoa, 11,220. 

Parallelimi of bed), observed in great extents of country, 
III, 177 (J). 

Parrat, lake, I, 73 ; II, 294. 

Parrat, town, II, 294. 

Partidoy (Rio) a river whose existence is problematical, 
1,24. 

Patco, (mine* of) III, 391. 

Pascuaro, or Patzquaro, town, II, 224. 

Pasgtnaro, town, II, 294. 

Patsage to the north teeti qf America, a problem which 
occupied the Spaoiards of the 16th century, II, 359- 

Pauo (Rio del) may serve to establish a communication 
between the two seas, IV, 23. 

Paao del Norte, a military post, II, 317 — Description of 
the country where it is situated, ibid. 

Patzcmro, lake, 1, 73 ; II, 208. 

Pawn, ^Af. DonJoie) one of the heads of the botani- 

, cal expedition of Peru, 1, 215. 
2v 2 
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Payat, Indiani who periodically niit the Hiuytecn wd 

Chono* IslaDdfl,IV, 286. 
Peace, (river of) may focHitate the communicUion be- 
tween the two leaa, I, 19. 
Pearl _fitherg,ia California, ir,S28, III, 79. 
PecM, river, perhaps identical with die Red River of 

Natchitoches, II, SIS. 
Pe^a, (Don Thomiude ia) the a«iociate of Juan Peres — 

His nianiucript journal, II, 368 (*). 
Pe^on de los Banot, a porphjritic rock which contains a 

spring of mineral water. 11, lOl. 
Prntiontpaidby the government — Tbeiiamount, IV, 2SX. 
Pepper, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1803, IV, 

S5. 
Perex, {Don Juan) }m Toyage bo the north west of 
America. II, 363— He was in the seas of Nootka before 
Cook, II, 364. 
Ptricuet, pMple of C^tfornia, II, 332. 
Perole, town, II, 269. 
Perote, CCqffre de) see Coffre. 

Peru, its population, 1,92 — Mercui; which the kingdom 
fiimishes. III, 308 — Produce of its gold and silver mines, 
111,337— Celebrated miBea of this kingdnn, III* 338— 
division of the kingdom into provinces and intendan- 
cies. III, 340 — Proceu of anudgamation followed then, 
lII,35U—Ba]anceof its commercet lU, 1S8 — Met rew 
nue which the king of Spain derives from it, IV, 2M— 
Gross revenue of that viceroyalty, IV, 311 — Its armed 
force, ly, 367. 
PetaUan, viUage, II, 211. 

Philippine Itlandt, precious metal* aonuallj carried there 
from Mesico, IV, 71— ^pply annuRlly drawn by them 
from Mexico, for expence of admioistnttion, IV, 336— 
Theirgross revenue, IV, 311. 
Piastres, quantity coined is 1790 at the mint of Potosi; 
III, 378. 
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Pkharda (Father Dim Jote AntonioJ t iMmed mooL 
or San Felipe Neri at Mexico, I, lurii ; II, SS ( $ ). 

PilcAardt amount annually imported into Vert Crut in 
1803, IV, 33— See fith, fta&edj. 

Pimat, a tribe of Indiana, 11, S98. 

Pimento, quantity imported into Mexico in 1B03, IV, 
«. 

Pimento of Tahatco, province which produces it, II, 253 — 
Amount annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 
1S03, IV, 37; in 1803, ,IV, 4S_InflueDce which the 
edictoffreetrade had on iti exportation, IV, 100.. 

Amma, district, 11, 298~Divided into AUa and' Q^xa, 
11,299. 

Pmaia AUa, fmounlaint ofj I, 63. 

Pinahukapaa, see Perote. 

Pinadoro, (Benud de) his expedition to California,. II, 
329. 

Pinet, {Bay of) at present Monterey in New CHlifomia— • 
See Monterey. 

PUtachioi, (earth) See Mam. 

Pitch, quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 47' 

/^, amount exported from Mexico in 1803, IV, 40— See 
also Maguey. 

Ptantt, ^oroMflfic) amount imported into V«a Cni/, in 
1802, IV,S3; in 1803, IV, 44. 

PUnU of New Spain, I. — Plante wrvmg for food to the 
people: 1st. The banana, II, 414; 2d the manioc, 

- II, 429 ; 3d, maize, II, 439 : 4th, European Cerealia, 
II, 451 ; 6th, the potatoe, II. 484 ; 6th, the oca, II, 
500; 7th, theigoame, ibid; 8th, batates, II, 503 ; 9th, 
the cacomite, II, 505: 10th, the tomatl, iHiii 11th, 
the earth pistachio, i^s 12th, pimeoto, iHd ,- IStb, the 
chimaUtl,II, 506; 14th, rice, ibidi 15th, all the kitchen 
herbs and fhiit tree* of Europe, II, 509^—11. Phmts 
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INDEX. 

ftmushing raw maUrials for manufacturet and com- 
tnerqe. III, 1 ; lit, the sugar can«, III, 3 ; Sd cotton, 

. III. 18 ; 3d, flax and herap. III, 20; 401, cofiee, III, SI ; 
5th cocoa, III, 23 ; 6th vanilla. III. 27; 7th BarupariUa, 
III. 36 i 8th jalap, UI, S7 ; 9tb. Tabasco, UI. 39 : 10th, 
indigo. III, 44— Botanical details respecting the plants, 
cultivated in New Spain, IV, 335 — See also vegetalUj, 

Plataiio, a spedes of banana, II, 417. 

Platina, h not found in Mexico, III, 150 ; not in the nee* 
royally of Buenos Ayres, III,- S54 (*] j ii found at 
Choco and Barb&coasi III, 285. 

Poitoi, a species of Indian slaves, I, S38. 

P^mar, a baptized Indian, author of a manuscript on the 
Iiistory ofMexico, II, 74 (•). 

Poace, a baptized Indian, author of a manoBcrrpt on the 
historyof Mexico, II, 74 {•). 

Pop^an, quantity of gold coined there between 1788 and 
1794, in, 381. 

/"{i/ncafe^/, the highest summit of the Cordillera ofMex- 
ico, I, 62 — Signification of that name, ibid, (*)— Its 
height, II, 50 — Was its crater visited by Di^^ Ordaz ! 
lil, 473. 

Population nf fimSpain, I, 89, rt *ey. 110; IV, 127— It 
is greater in the interior than on the coasts, 1,91 — It 
has increased 'since the arrival of the Spaniards, 1, 95 — 
Its state in 1793, I, 97— It has greatly augmented since, 
1,99 — Relation of the births to the deaths, I, 101 — Pro- 
portion of the births and deaths to the population, I, 105 ; 
compared with other countries, I, 107— State of the popu- 
latioo in 1803, 1, 109 — Causes which arrest its progress: 
Ist, the small pox, I, 1 1 1 ; 2d, the matlazahuatl, I, 117; 
3d, famine, I, 119 — The labour of the mines ought not 
to be included among the causes, I, 123 ; nor tbe yellow 
fever. I. 128~^ee ydUtaJever — The population is very 
little increased by the arrival of new colonista, ibid. — 
Different cosu of inhabitants, I, ISO: 1st Indians, 1. 131— 
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SOS ; 2d. Whites, I, 20^—235 ; Sd Negrsea, II, 336 ; 

4th, casts of mixed btood, I, 24S ; proportion of male* to 
feraalea, I, 247 — Relation between the longevity and the 
difference of ca«U, I, 250 — Influence of the mixture of 
cans OQ societal I, 257— Comparison of the population 
with thatofaome other countries, I, 257 — Popuhitton 
according to the territorial divisions, I, 280 — Dispropgr' 
tton between the population of the different intendancies, 
I, 284— Relative, population of the inteudancies, I, 
285. * 

Porto BeBo, measures taken by the Goremor Emparan to 
unprove its climate, IV, 154. 

Porto Rico, island^SuppIy which it annually draws from 
Mexico for the expencea of administration, IV, 235. 

PorttofNtn Spain, their relative importance, IV, 118. 

Porti, projected in place of Vent Cruz, [, 82. 

Pontiont, (geog^apUcat) of Mexico determined by astrono. 
mical observations, I, cxxxiv— cxiiii. 

Pouetnont, (RutnanJ t» America, project formed by the 
Court of Madrid for attacking them, II, 387— Position 
of these factories, II, 389. 

Potlt, established by Count Florida Blanca from Paraguay 
to the north west coast of North America, I, 7 — 
Annual amount of the post office revenue in Mexico, 
IV, 214- 

Potatoe, its introduction into Mexico, II, 484— It is 
indigenous in Peru — Discussion on this subject, U, 
486— lu actual cultivation, II, 496. 

PotoH, ( Viceroj/a!t^ of Buenot Ayret) quantity of silver 
extracted from iu mines. III, 171 — Ri^al duties paid 
on the ulver extracted firom the Cerro de Potosi, III, 
356— Result of this Table, III, 360— Produce of its 
mines, I.I, 362— Mining from 1556 to 1789, III, 
372— Diminutian of the content* of its minerals. III. 374 — 
Manner in which they were antiently treated, |II,S7£ — 
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Amalgaination it introduced there, III, S7T — Quantt^ of 
plutres coin«d tliere in 1790, HI, iTB. 

PotiUty, rare bcTore the conqueit, III, 52. 

Pamier. (gtm) its manufactare ja a tojtA monopcJy, III, 
4«9— The only exirting manufactory. III. +70 — 
Amount manu&ctured. III, 471— Amount of the an- 
nual revenue drawn by the king from the aale of thii 
commodity, IV, 214. 

Pretidiot, object of their eatabliahment, IV, 2S6. 

Prisoiu, expence to the state. IV, 531. 

Pro&ictiont of the animal kingdom in Mexico, III, 46 — 
95— See Zoologt/. 

ProdiKtions of the miner,i! kingdom of Mexico, III, lOt— 



Productions ofthe v^etaMe kingdom ofSieaeo, II, 414— HI, 
46 — See planU and vegetablet. 

Produce of land, its annual value. III, 97. 

Pnmacias intemas, their divisions: Isc into internal pro- 
vinces of the viceroyalty and of the coniinandant, 1, 
271 ! 2d into eastern and westcmi I, 279— Coaatry 
comprehended in them, I, 280'— Their surface and po- 
pulation, I'iii/.— Tlieir relative population, 11,2. 

Prunes, amount imported into Mexico in 1S03, IV, 
44. 

Ptiebla, inUndancy— Number of ecclesiastics coDtained in 
it, I, 230 (•)— lie extent and population, II, 190— 
Proportion of the casts, II, 197 — Number of the towns 
and villages, II, 198 — Its industry, II, 199— lU salt 
works. J£iW— Its marble, ibid — I,anguage of the inha- 
bitants. tW— Its towns, 11,200 — Its relative populadon, 
II. 203— lu mines, ibid— Us manufactures, III, 4Sl. 

Puebla de lot Angeles, capital ofthe intendancy of Puebla— 
Its population, II. 200>-Its manufactures. Ill, 461— 
467. 

Pvente dtl SaUo, bridge of the cascade of the Desague de 
Huehuetoca, II, 152. 
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Awrc0, mer, II, 2^1, 313. 

Pulque, AhqaoTaade of the jviixo? the Magpey, U, 5Sl-> 

Piroduce of the impoit on this liquor, IV, SIS. 
Pulgite A nwAir, « s^Hrituotu liquor mada of vaahe, II, 

Pmificad4m,Unni, II, 231. 

Pmwinta, ceUirUed mine of Catorce — Its wealtli, Itl, 
211. 

PuTUtima C<meepdtm, villige of California, II, S59. 

Puriuima Covcepdm- de Akmoi ik Catoree, mines, II, 
283. 

Pyramids ^ San Jtian de TeoHhtman, II, 68 — llwlr 
height, Hid — Their antiquity, II, 64"— Interior con- 
struction, iUd— Their height, compared mth that at the 
pyramids of Egypt and Cholula, II, 195 (f ). 



Quadra, (Don Jvan de la Bodtga y) how ha fixed the 
position of San Lucas, I, Iv — His map of California, L 
btxx^His voyage to the north vast coast of Ainsrica, 
U,9Q5,etteq. 

Quarteront, a Mexican cast, I, 245. 

Qfiauhnahuae, see Ctumaaua. 

Qftauhtemotunt last king of MexitSo, II, 57 (')— Heroic 
anecdote ef that prince, II, Y7. 

fttauhtitlan, see Ouatdttlan. 

Qfieraaro, town of the intendancy of Mexico— ProportioB 
between the casts who faAabk it, and between A» sajces, 
I, 354~Iu populatimi, I, 188 — Its ~mam^u3tt»es, ID. 
460—467. 

Qfied^iaca, king of Mexico — Soe CwtlaAiurfsM. 

Q/dabiAm, see Cmakmt^. 

Quaker, (Don ManudJ his Voyag« to Nootka, II, 
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QttMfttMO, amount imported into Vera Craz in 180% 
, IV. 36; exported in lfl02. IV, 37— It has not been 

■uccetffully lued in the yellow ferer, IV, 189— Natord 

affinitiei of the Geotu Cinchona, II, 402 (*] — See abo 

•o^etablei. 
(^tinteroiu, a Mexican cast, 11, 245. 
Qmroga ( Vateo de) first biihop of Mechoacan, the bene- 

Acior of the Indians, H, 225. 
Qmrola, a nation ttf New California, II, 34>5. 
QMi>t.a, s fabulona town, II, 303—334 (•) ; lU, S98, 

QiuKaw), (Don J<aef) his table of the mine of Valen- 
ciana. III. 164 (•). 



R. 



^atpa^vra, {raxin of) fomu a communication between 

the AtUndc Ocean and South Sea, I, 40. 
Bayat, mioea, II, 206. 
fi,uynal, his opinion of the wealth of the mines of New 

Mexico. II, 307 — His estimate of the qoantity of gold 

and silver which has flowed into Enn^ since 1492. 

Ill, 405. 
RaU del Monie, descripdon of its mines, III, 21 3. 
Keala tfe mtiuu, their nomencUture, III, 119, et te^. 
Realet tie plata, three species of coins of that name, m, 

360 (t). 
Regla, CComt of) his wealth, 1, 225— He ir pnqwietor of 

the mines deUBiscaioB. 111,318. 
Rdnaga, {Juan de) introduced camels into Pern, IV, 

15. 
lUpartivtiaUoi, oppression which the Corr^edors exercis^ 

on the Indians— They are stq^ lessed by Charies III, 

1,183. 
Revatue of New Spain — Influence which the freedna of 
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tndebashadoD its increaBe,IV, 1C&-IU annual amount, 
IV, 206 — ItsbrsBchea; 1st Rereaue from the produce of 
the minea, IV, 209; 2nd from the manufacture of tobacco, 
IV, 210 ; 3rd Alcavake, IV, 2i 1 ; 4th Indian capitation, 
IV, 21 2; 5th Dut7 on pulque, IV, 2 1 3; 6th Ahnoxarifoa^, 
IV, '2li; Tthgaleorcruzada. poet, sale of powder, annata, 
oarda, atampa, duty on cock-fighting. Hid i 8th Du^ 
on snow, IV, 215 ; Comparison betireen the years 1746 
and 1804, IV,2l6i Amount of the tax per head, IV, 
2i7;Expence of collection, IV, 219— Amountof the 
net revenue or Liquido rmutible, IV, 236 et teq. — See also 
Expencet- 
Reviilagigedo f Count de) viceroy of Mexico — Enumeratim 
of the inhabitants of Mexico made by his orders, f, 9@ — 
Police established by him in the streets of Mexico, 11, 
44 — Expedition sent out by him to Nootka, II, SSO — 
Table of the revenues of the state and expences of col- 
lection drawn up by his orders, IV, 221 ; and of the 
public expence, IV, 224— His administration praised, 
IV, 234. 
lUbera (Enriquex de) archbishop of Mexico, viceroy of 

Mexico, II, 142- 
Rke — Its cultivation is neglected in Mexico, II, SOS- 
Quantity imported in 1S03, IV, 47. 
Rio — All the words compounded with this must be sought 

for under the annexed word. 
Rio (Dwt Andra del) professor of mineralogy in the school 

of mines of Mexico, I, Uxxvii, 217 ; II. 223. 
Rivera (Don Pedro <&/— His itineraries, I, Ixi. 
Rixi (Joiie) monlc, sowed the first European grain at 

Quito, 1, 452. 
Roadi which cross the valley of Mexico, II, 7 — Those of 
New Spain the most frequented by commerce, IV, 1— 
Their divisioB intolongitudinal and transversal, iiu/.— De- 
scription of the road irom Mexico to Acapulco, IV, 4; 
from Mexico to Vera Cnu, IV, 6; from Ferote to Veia 
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■ Cruz, IV, 8 ; from Mexico to V«r» Crur by Orizaba, 

IV, 12. 
Raheredo (Don Antonio) astronomer at -the Harannah — 

How I e fi <:{t the longitude of Mexico, I, xxx. 
RoberUon—^ia eatimate of the quantity of gold and 

uJTer which has flowed into Europe since 1498, in, 

409. 
Boiledo, B defile in New Mexico, dangeroui for (ravellen, 

II, 3ia 

Rocts 1 fonnations ; geological constitution of New Spain ; 
geD»al considerations! I, SSetieq.; Ill, 138 H teq.; 
IV, 549—1. primtirx roch .- granite and gneiss, II, 336; 
ni, 213, 306, 387; micaceous slate, gHmmer-tchUJir, 
n, ISO, 134, 148 i primitive slate, ur.tbonschiefer, III, 

131, 134, 1?6, 226; aerpentine, III, 131, 176 fSyeoite. 
m, 176, 180, 183, 210)— II Transition roch .- transition 
■late, ubergangsthonsdiiefer. III, 205; 210 (transition 
green-stone, III,' 180] ; transition porphyry, ubergangs 
porphyr, UI, IS2, 134, ISO, 182, 205, 206, 254; grau- 
wakke, tranution sand stone, II, 233, III, 132,305, 308; 
transition Ume-stone, iibergangskalkstein, II, 199 ; III, 

132, 183, 207— III. Secondary/ rockt : old sand Stone, 

III, 173, 206 (slate day, schieferthoD, coal, m, 301, 
321) ; piimitive lime-stone, alpenkallcstein, III, 13S, 2U^ 
SIS, 226, 311,315, 344,349ijura lime-stone, jura-kalk- 
stein, III, 133, 179, 206, 214 ; old gyps, alter gyps, III, 
214 (rock salt, III, 321); new sand stone, neuer hunter 
■andstein. III, 314,311; newgyps,neuergypa, 111,314; 
new or superior lime-stone. III, S11— IV. AUtmaimda, 
m, 14J, 150, 296, 306, 382, 385, 59S, 422— V. Vokmnid 
rockt. trap fonnaUon, 11, 191, SlO, 221, 228. S67, 258, II, 
2l3; trap porphyry, trap^rphyr, 1,61 (*), 74; II, 212, 
272; III, 313,214; basalt, amygdfdoid, mandebtein, I, 
76; 11, 39,3ffr, 212, 215; IH, 183,210,213; o 
pearl-stone, II, 302; III, 116, 214. 
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RodrigtuM f Father DiegoJ—How he fixed the longitude of 

Mexico, It xxvi. 
Rodriguex (Don Juan Jotef) astisted the author io tiM 

conctnictioD of geological mqw, I, cxix (*). 
Roman (Antomo) — Hia project for drainiDg the Talley of 

Mexico, 11, 135. 
Romerot, a rich Indian &mity at Cholula, f, 186. 
Atwano, town, IF, S05. 
AoKcoi^— Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 37{ 

in 1803, IV, 48. 
Roxat {Don Juan) — Hia experiments on the temperature 

of the miaeral waters of San Jose de Comangillas, II, 

207. 
Ridan de Ce&, found an aerolith near Olumpa, II, 293. 
Rmt (Don Hippoiito)—W\M myage to Peru, I, 215. 
RtU (Don Diego) one <^ the proprietors of the mine of 

Valendana, HI, 171. 
Rumsen, a nation of New California, 11, 34^. 
A^— Of iu cultivation in Mexico, 11, 483. 



SabiTM, a river which bounds the Spanish establishment! 

to the north east, 11,281. 
Sahino de Santa Maria del Tuie, a tree famous for the 

thickness of iu trunk, II, 2S7. 
Soci»— Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, 17,56; 

in 1803, IV, 47 ; exported for other porta of Spanish 

Ameriw in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803. IV. 47. 
Saffron — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33; m 1803, IV, 44; in 1804, IV, 364. 
SffftngMit, author of a manuscript on the history of Mexlcoi 

II. 7* {•). - 
Saint ChoTlet (jf PeroU, • fort, II, 269— Its importance, 
■IV, 275. 
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Saint Domingo — Quantity of sugar exported by that isUml 
in 1788 and 1799, III, 14" Assistance which the Spanish 
part of that island dretr annually from Mexico for expeuces 
of administration, IV, 235. 

Satnt-EUe f Mountain J— la height, I, 62 ; II, 378. 

Saittt-GeoTge (Gulf of) one of the points by which a com- 
municatioD has been projected between the two seas, 
1,4^. 

Saintt-Croix (M. Felix Renouard dej — Infonflatioo fur- 
nished by htm respecUog the commerce of India and 
China, and the turn of money annually sent there from 
Europe, III, 444. IV, 339. 

Salamanca, presidio, II, 244. 

Salamanca, town, U, 206. 

Salaries of the viceroys and officers ; their annua) amount, 
IV, 231. 

Sacedo (NemeKo) commandant general of the provindas 
intemas, I, 278. 

Salinat (Marytdt deJ — See Vtltuco. 

Salmeron (Martin) a Mexican giant, 1, 152. 

SaUen, a nation of New California, II, 345. 

SaJlt—Want of in New Spain, III, 321— Amount imported 
into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47: in 
1804, IV, 364. 

Stjtillo, town, II, 294. 

Sakode Aharado, name ot ahriAge at Mexico, IT, 73. 

Salto del Rio de Tula, extremity of the Desague dt 
Huehuetoca, II, 152. 

Saioatteira (Father Juan Maria) — His voyage to Cali- 
rornia, II, 323, SSl-'His manuscript map, II, 335, (*). 

Samues, a tribe of Indians, 11, 205. 

San Antonio de Bejar,towa, II, 283. 

San Antonio de los Cua, town, II, 242. 

.Son Antonio dt Padua, village, II, 354. 

&i»£/iu,port,II,311. 

Son Buenaventura, village, II, 353. 
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Son Carbi de Monterey, capital of New California, IT, 

35*. 
San Chrittohd, lake, II, 34. 
Son Christobal (Marquu de) .kaown in France by the 

name of M. Tereros, If, 225. 
San Zhe^o, village, II, 353. 

Son Felipe y Santiago, town, 11, 305— See CitialoK. 
&m Fernando, village, 1 1, S54. 
Son Franatco, the nxwt northern settlement of the Spaoiarda, 

II.SSS. 
San FrancUco, village, IT, 365. 
San Gabrid, village II, 354. 
San Jacinto, now Mmmt-Edgecombe, diMOvered by 

Quadra, [1, 366. 
>Saft Jote, village of California— Its ge<%r^hical position, 

I, hi — Detaib reapecting this mission, II, S33. 
San Jote de ComangUlaM fHot-tpringtJ II, 307* 
San Jote dd Parrot, town, II, 295. 

San Juan Bauptitta, village, II, 355. 
San Juan Capitlrana, village, II, S53. 
San Juan del Rio, town of the Intendancf of Durango, 

II, 294. 

San Juan del Rio, town of the Intendancjr of Mexico, II, 

188. 
San Juan de TeotiJuiacan— Two toltec pyramids ihrm 9rc 

Pyramidt. 
San Juande Ulna, fort, II, 26^; IV. 274. 
San Lorenzo, name given to the port of Nootka by Juan 

Perez before Cook, II, 364. 
San Lucas — Its geographical poaitloa, I, Ivii. 
Son Luit, province of the Intendancy of San Luis Fotoai, 

II, 272. 
San Luit Obitpo, village, 11, 354. 
San Luii Potod, intendancy— Its extent, II, STl^Divinon 

of its territory, II, 27£— Descripdon of tbe country, 11^ 

373— I>iH:ussioii renpecting its limits, II, 276; IV, aS9— 
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DtiBcriptkn of the road leading to Louidaiia, II, 279— 

Its towns, II, 282. 
San Lvit Pototi, town, II, 382. 
5^ Luis Rt>f de Frmcia, village, II, 35S.. 
San Miguel (Don Antonio deJ—Biaibof of VaDadiOid— 

Memoir presented b^ him to the king in &Tour of the 

lodians, I, 189^ 
San Miguel el grande, town of die intendncy of Cineda- 

buiara. II, 907— lU manufactures, 111,460. 
San Pedro, a river which disappeared, 1^212,217. 
San Pedro de BaiopUai, town, II, 295. 
San Pedro de Jondlo, hacienda, II, 212. 
San Pedro de Tlahaa, a village built on the dike which 

separates the Lakes f^ Chalco, and Xochimiko, II, 111. 
San Roman (Marquii de) di.'ector of the mint of Mexico, 

III, 479. 
Siin &i&),rtver, 11,271. 
Sandoval (Gonxaiet (&}.— Conquers the province of Tehu* 

antepec, IV, 19. 
Sandoml (StbatHan) y Gicniutn— His works on the pt>duce 

of themineaof Potoai, 111, 961. 
&iKh«(A.— Political observations on these islands, iV, 

85. 
Sanpudtepee, mountain, II, 286. 
ftsrfa .^^ KHDes, II, 906. 
Santa ^m, mission ofCalifomia,!!, 3S3. 
SatUa Bariara, village, II, 359. 
Santa Crvg, village, 11,355. 
Santa Crvz de la Canada if Taot — See Tow. 
Santa Cnix de Noatkn — Description of that port, 11, 

S71. 
Santa Fe (Aqueduct of J brings fresh water to Mcxko, II, 

45. 
Santa Ft, Cental of New Mexico, U, 317« 
Santa Fe, in the valley of Mexico, a royal powder manu- 

faeUtry, III, 47a 
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SanU Fe jx Aqgof<— Qiuotity of gold coined there froai 

1789 to 1795, in, 380. 
&nte A de Goanajoato — See Guanasualo, 
Santa Maria (Compuerta) — Lock of the Deugae de Hue- 

buetoca, II, 151. 
Sataa Maria tPAome, port, II, 305. 
Santa Mariudt lot Charcot, town, llf'aRQ. 
Santa Rosa de Cotigtdriachi, totrn, II, 295. 
Santiago' f River ^J formed the Iflnit betveea M«dc« 

and Medioscaa, and the Otomites sad Cidmecs, I, IS— 

73; U, 227. 



Saragatet — Inhabitants of Mexico who have no domicHe— 

See Guachinangot. 
SsrmMntof, a rich Indian family at Chotula,I, 186. 
SartapariUa — Its harreat. III, 36 — Amomit annually 

exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 ; from all Mexico in 

180S, IV, 37; in 1603, IV, 48; in 1804^ IV, 364. 
SMtagat — Amount imported into Vers Cruz in 160% IV, 

33 ; in 1803, iv, W and 46. 
Sea fSo«th)-~U it higher than the Atlantic Ocean f I, 

82. 
Sehool of matt at Mexico, 1, 212—216 ; II, 51. 
Seieneet (Pkyncal and exact)— Progress whkh \ii\ej hare 

made in Mexico, 1, 218. 
Segura de la Frontera — See Tepeadea. 
Sein {Dm Sahador) professor at Mexico, III, 243. 
&fj;e— Quantity exported from Mexico in 1803, III, 

49. 
&rm a tribe of Indians, II, 299. 
Serra [Jumptro) — His Toyage to California, II, 340. 
Seue (M.J one- of the beads of the botanic^ eiqtedition to 

New Spain, I, 216- 
Sharjmg Mtonet { DaBet)--Ama\xaX imported into M«xico 

in 1803, IV, 45, 4«. 
jAegi— Their rearing is Deleted, III, 50^ 

T0&. IT 3 a. 
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Sluep-tHru {tainud) — Influence which the edia of fi«« 
trade had on the exportation. IV, 100. 

Shoes, amount imported into Vera Cruz in \80i, IV, 
36. 

Sierra fProvincet ofihe) — Produce of their mines of grid 
and ulver. III, 353. 

^erra Madre, part of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 69. 

Sierra de lot Mimbrei, I> 63. 

Sierra Nevada — Signification of these vorda, 11,191 (*). 

Sierra de Santa Rosa — Description of that chain of moun- 
tains, III. 163. 

Signiorage {Duty of) paid bf the proprietors of mines, 

III, 328. 

Siguenxa (Carlos de) — How he fixed the lon^tade cf 
Mexico, I, xxvi — His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxrii, xcvL 
His hypothesis respecting the antiquity of the pyramid! 
ofTeotihuacan, U,64 (*). 

Sili* manuisctured m the country. III, A/65 — Amount 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 1802, IV, 
33— S5; in 1803, IV, 45, 46 s in 180*. IV, 364. 

St/««r — Quantity annually extracted from the minea of 
Mexico, III, 146 — Veins which contain it, HI, 153 — 
See Mines — Quantity absorbed by the commerce with 
India, IV, 339. 

Slver in Ingots — Quantity exported annually at an averaga 
from Vera Cruz, IV, 29. 

StA?er /Coi'net^^— Amount exported from Mexico on account 
of individual! for Spain in 1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 
44 ; for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 
38; in 1803, IV, 47— On account of the king, IV, 
41. 

&bxr (wrought) — How much there is in Europe, III, 451, 
and IV, 342— Amount exported from Mexico for Spain 
in 1801, IV, 37— For other parte of Spanish America, 

IV, 38. 

^nguihacan, Indiaa nUoge— Table of birtba and deaths 
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ftom 1750 to 1799) to serve as an example of the method 

in whidi the parish priests keep their registers, IV, 

289. 
Sinatoa — See Cinaloa. 
Sinu, a river of the kiagdoni of New Grenada — Its branches 

serve as an emporium for the contraband trade in gold 

of Choco and Antioquia, III. .*)9I. 
Silas, impost on the consumption of commodities originally 
. destined 'to complete the Dengue of Nochistongo, 11, 

140. 
Siisiadoi, supplies sent ftom Mexico to the other Spanish 

colonies — Their annual amount and distribution, IV, 

23+. 
SUns of goals. Hags, and ^ari— Influence which the edict 

of free trade had on their exportation, IV, 100. 
Slant af Beaver—ImpQitance of the trade in this producdon, 

IV, 891 
Slaves — In small number in Mexico, I, 14, 230 — Species 

of Indian slaves there, II, 298— See Pottos. 
SBiall-pox—Ra,mgea which it commits in Mexico, I, Ill- 
See Inoculation and Vaccine. 
Smith {Dr. Adam) — His estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver which has flowed into Euiope since 1492, III, 

408. ' 

Snon^lta limit, I, 74— Manner of transporting it to Vera 

Cruz, IV, 191— Produce of the duty on the sale of snoni 

IV, 216. 
jSoffP — Places where it is manufactured, III, 467 — Amount 

annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount 

imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33; Sported from 

Mexico for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 

S8;in 1809, IV, 49. 
Steabon of Nochistongo — See Desague and NocMitoago. 
Socabvn del Rey, a level in the Cerro de la Compana near: 

Tasco, lU, 139. 

2 o 2 
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SeMpateeati, • ridi Indian tei% at Gunocingo, I, 

186. 
Sedety fPatrioticJ of Cuba, for the encouragement of dM 

sciences, I) Sll. 
Soda— How found. III, 842— Provinces where it abonncbf 

IIT, 462— Qualities and use of dR nda of Xakoom, III, 

*8i. 
Seiaiad, nikge, II> S5*. 
Soiu (Martin de) charged with the ** mn iit r«rinn rf the 

Desague, II, 142. 
fo/oraono— His esthnateef the gold and ailTer wbidi haw 

flawed into £urape since 1492, III, 405. 
Sombrerete, town, II, 234. 
Someit^rndt (M- FndtneJ—Sk memwrs on the nines 

of Mexico, I, Ixxxviii, III, SSS— He diicorered meteoric 

inm at Zacatecas, II, S93; HI. 29B— Semn heights 

determmed by this traveller, IV, S53 et teq. 
Sonora, bisboprick — Itt revenues, 1, 891. 
SonoTttf intendani^ — Ita extent, I!, B96 — Its riwers, IT, 

S98— A part of this intendanoy is named U Piusarii. 

jii'if.— Its communicatioDs with New Mexico sntl New 

CatifomiB, II, 299— Its towns. II. SM-^Nenenclaliin 

of its reales de minoB, III, 195. 
Sonora, province, malces a part of the lotendancy of JlMwa, 

11,297. 
Sonora, river, II, 298. 
S(»wra,towii,lI,S05. 
Setto la mtrina, viUage, 11, S8S — Was {nepased to w ptJ / 

the place of the port of Vera Cruz, 1, 82. 
SpanUtrd* — Hatred which exists between them anri tha 

Creoles, I, 305. —Their number in Mexico, I^ 206. 
Specie in drcutation in the New World— Diseusim on 

this subject. III, ISO-rAmoimt of its annual acoomotalan 

m Mexico, IV, 111. 
£fncM. amount imported into Mexico inlSOS, TV, 44. 
Spoon* f^ aher found in Ae port of Noodut by Cook— • 
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INDEX. 

TbitplMitaBenon uezpluDedbyapaisage oPthejounal 
of Father Creipi, II, S6*. 
Stag, apeciea found in New Califonua, II, SSO. 

&a$nps, one of the branches ol the pid>lic rerenueft Tlidr 

amount, 1V,2L6. 
SlanA — Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, S6 1 

in 1803, IV. 47. 
Statue fE^uettrianJ of Charles IV; the finest which wag 
. ever caU in modern times, I, 213 ; II, 40. 
Steel—Avooaat of its annual importatioo into Vera Cms 
at an average, IV, 31; in 18(12. IV, 34, 35; in 180S, 
IV, 44—45. 
Stockings, quantity imported into Vera Cruz in 1803, IV, 

45 and 46. 
Stone (I^/dian) forming beds in secondary lime-stone, III> 

309. 
Stonet f Sharping J— Axao}iiiX imported into Vera Cruz in 

1802, rV, 85. 
Straw (Halt 9^— Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 180^ 

IV, 36 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Suarex (BonmenturaJ^iiaw he fixed the lon^tude of 

Mexico, I, xxTuL 
Si^ar— Amount of its consumption id IVance, TO, 19 
(f ) ; in Mexico, III, IS; exportedfrom Mexico, HI. 14. 
Why the price of that commodity has never increased 
since the,poIitical troubles of S»nt Doming IIT, 15 — 
Quantiiy of sugar imported from Asia, iMif— Amount Of 
, its annual exportation from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount 
of its exportation from Mexico for Spain in 180% IV^ 
87: in 1803, IV, 46; in 1804, IV, 364; for other parts 
of Spanish America in 1802, tV, S6; in J 803, IV, 49-:- 
Quantity imported into the United Sutea of America in 
1800. 1601,' and 1602. IV. 314— Quantity drawn by tbe 
Uoked States of America, from the Dutch colonies of 
IndiO/ IV, S15— See also plantiimdv^tiablet. 
&ilplmr — Prorinc^ frmi which it comes, IV, 471. 
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INDEX. 

Svrfiue of New Spam according ta the intCDdandes, I, 

280. 
Sutaqvhan, Indian village, II, SOS. 
S^gstem of Bnmm-^hs application to the yellow fever, IV, 



T. 



Table-ianda of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 53— Four 

surroundine Mexico, I. 56< 
Tacoutche-Teue [Rroerof) or Colombia, one of the pomta 

which may serve for communicating with the two seaa, 

1,19. 
TacubOf town of the Intendaocy of Mexico, If, 184. 
Tacubaya, town of the Intendaocy of Mexico, II, IS*. 
TaUnga, a German amalgamation work, III, 351 - 
Talltmi, amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, S8. 
Tamaron, Bishop of Durango— Hia manuscript journal, II, 

286. 
Tampico riTer— Its mouth was proposed to supply the phice 

of the port of Vera Cruz, 1, 82. 
Taneitaro ( Pk de), V, 209. 
7'ao*,town, II, 317. 
Tar — Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38; in 

1803, IV, 47. 
Tarascs, tribe of Indians, II, 222. 
Tatco, toqrn of the Intendancy of Mexico; II, 115 — Mines 

of the environs. Ill, 224'. 
Tatarrai, a fabulous kingdom, U, S24 (•). 
Tea — Quantity annually imported into Enrope, II, 44 4 — 

Its price in China, IV, 341. 
Techkhi, a dog ate by the Mexicans, III, 47. 
TecohUla, river, II, 258. 

Tecaanocugiui, a rich Indian family at los Reyes, 1, 1 86. 
Tecuichpotzin, daughter of Montezuma II, — Difierent 

Mexican fiunilies descendfr^imher, IT,7S (*)• 
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INDEX. 

T^iumtepte, tee Tehuantepec. 

Tegnm/Of lake— The Aztecs made their first atatjon there, 
II, SOS— It ii perhaps the same with Timpaaogos, II, 
524C). 

Tehttacan de la» Granadat, towns of the intendancy of 
Puebla, II, 202. 

Tehuantepec, isthmus, one of the points by which a com- 
municatioo might be established between the two 
fleas. I, 17; IV, 19.- 

Tehuantepec, port, 11,242. 

Tehuantepec, wind from the north north east, I, 86. 

Tehuilotepec, mine of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 
189—111,224.. 

T(^, village, 11,211. 

Temetzla, mines, II, 203. 

Temiktitlan,%ee Tenocktitlatt. 

Tenaxlitlan, name given by Cortez to the d^tal of Mexico, 
I, IS: 11,11- 

Temperature, (mean) of the tierras calieates, 1, 65, et teq.j 
of Ae tierras frias of Mexico, I, 66, et teq. i of the 
tierras templadas, I, ibid; of New California, II, 340; 
ofNootka, 11,375; of the most northern part of Ame- 
rica, II, 395; of the Havanah, II, 411 i of Westro- 
Botnia, II, 413; of Acapulco, IV, 14»— 151 ; of the 
water of the sea at the surface in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
inthe South Sea, IV, 149 ;of Cumana, IV.ISO; of 
Gui^aquil, IV, 151 [*} — Minimum, of mean temperature 
which the cultivation of the sugar cane, banana, coSee, 
orange, olive and vine, seem to require, II, 412, et »eq*— 
ComparisoQ of the mean temperature of the difierent 
months of the year at Mexico, Vera Cruz and Paris, 
IV, 150, 159, 163, 182 — Discussion of the question 
whether the temperature of the two hemi^herea is ig 
di&reut as is generally supposed, IV, 151. 

Ttmp^tt description of those of Vera Cruz, 1, 84, 
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imax. 

Tenateni, dau of miners 1, 96C — Ibek n 

m,2S9. 
rraocATtWiOneeftheiMAM of tb« ABt«ci,ir, 11 (*). 
ToMcJiiman, entient name of Mexico, I| 12 — ^Diffmot 

■Jtentioii* whicfa dris name hM oikl^goBe, 11, 11 (*) 

origin of the name, ibid — Description of that town, E^ 

IS — Dikae whid comei^tMl it with the Ctrntuent, iM — 

ICwaa enlaced fay the niOD with Ilatd*Ico, U, 95— 

Ita divisiim into four quarten, II, 28— Its destnicti<m, II, 

54 — SeeMeaco, (own. 
TenoxtOtan, sea TatociHtlait. 
TVnCAi, fnyalj paid ^ dM pvopriaton of nuBSi, lU. 

338. 
Teociilli, name of the Mexican tempIoB, II, 19-— Daacriptioa 

of that of Teoochtitlan or Mexico, II, n Maiaiiali tt 

which it was constracted, II, 81, 64. 
TefJmaaim de la Mixttva, aeo TUaocm de tai Gnuvdai. 
Tetpan, see TeacaM and XocMmilca. 
TeatiMuaam, pyramids, II, GS. 
TtotHmacan, rivar, II, 107> 
Tealxupa^n, capital of the Zapoteos, II, SS5. 
Teoyatmti^i, Mexican goddeie Her statue eovtni wiA 

hieroglyphicB at Mexico, II, 9% 6^. 
Tepeaca, town of the niar(]aisate of Cortes, 11, 90S. 
TtptUitt, species of clay, II, liDi 
Tepeyaeae, river, II. 107. 
Tajm;, town. II, 3Sa 
Tequttfiatt, Mexican name of the carbonate O! soda, II, 

M, 2BS~ProTinoe where it ibeuBda, 111,468. 
Tarrerw, (M.) see San Ciniitobai. 
Ttrm.ie, loilitaTy poat, II, S99. 
Ttttia de Xoaotla, minea, II, SOS. 
T^qMii^atuabam. last lung of TaetAa, banged ^ onden of 

Cortez, II, 57 ;*). 
TetaotUli, nature of that stone, II, 57. 
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IMSEX. 

Texaim, {Dm Jgnado) Ui nunuwript loeont of A* 
goTemment of the viceroj Espleta, in, S81 (*}. 

Taoi, pnmnce, II, STS' 

TtKwa, E prajeoted canal, II, 168— Iti dimauiont, II, 
163. 

Teiaux), hke, II, 14— Diftreace of its preteM Kate firom 
that in dte thne af Cortee, II, 15— Canaet of that ^- 
ferenee, 11,99 — The efccta iS enpmtima are aliment- 
ed by ttw deitnietioii of the trees, II, . 92 ; and cape* 
cialiyi^the Desagne de Huehuetoca, II, 8S~Jtiex- 
WbA and depth, II, iS, 106. 

TexcKO, river, II, 107. 

TtxctKo, town — Ita population, II, 184 — Ita doth iiunHifi»> 
turea, III. 462. 

Taoxomoe, (Ahando) a ba^itized Indian, aathor of a 
manuscript history ofMexico, II, 74 (*). 

TKnutrd, (M-) hi> e ^ wi im e nto on a^hyxla, IV, 199. 

TAmuj, amount imported into Vera Cm in 1908, IT, 39; 
in 180S, IV, 45. 

T^m^aaha, a German amalgamation woric at Beqo^, 

ni, 851 (•). 

Tiema eaUerUet, I, 65. 

Tierrat'JHat, I, 66. 

TiMprai templadat, I, 67. 

Tin, nisei wUtft fiunirifa it, HI, 89&~AinDnnt ea^otfld 

from Mexico in 1809, IV. 49. 
Tiuuet, amoont aanoalty imported faito Ten Cm^ IV, 

31. 
Tkhet, thoir anouat. III, 96. 

Tlaa^uepan Cutnatan, ft SfexioaB divinity, II, IT (f ). 
Tlacho, see Tatca. 
T&totiu^, town. II, 870. 
Tlamana, American porters who lupi^ied the place of 

beam of bnrdeB, in, 47. 
TlboOi, a BpMtaona Mqnor madeftmn adae, B,MA 
TImptaahu, min^ I!, 83& 
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INDEX. 

ZltsfuecAtieAcatt, one of the quarters of Tenochdtlan, 

11,28 
ITiwcaAi, town— Its inwiufiictureB, 111,461. 
TUldoko, a town founded in 1838, III, 26 ; joined U 

Tenochtitlan, iMd. 
Tiaxcaiioi aotient republic now making part of the inten- 

4«ncy of Mexico, II, 197 — Privileges of the inh^t- 

ants of that town, II, 193r-It> population, II, 201. 
ToBfuco, its cultiration in the iotenduuy of Vers Cnu, 

II, 263, 270~-RestriGUon8 on it since the introduction 
of the torn. III, 39 — Its manu&cture is a royal right, 

III, 466 — Amount of the produce of the royal manufao 
toty, i6t(^— Annual sum which this manufacture brmgs in 
to the king, IV, 210. 

Tobar, (Jotef) author of ft manuscript on the conquest of 

Mexico, II, 74 {•). 
TbAuoJItcailuiitem, wn of Montezuma II, — Stock of Counts 

de Montezuma and Tula, II, 72 ('}. 
Tofedo, viceroy of Pent — His enumeration of the Indians of 

Peru, I, 93. 
ToSan, the original country of the Toltecs, 1, 133. 
Toloean, see Toluca. 
Tololoila», river — See Lema. 
Tolta, (Dm Manuel) author of the Statue of Charles 

IV,40, (*), and of the Sepulchral monument of Cortex, 

11,52. 
Teiuca, town of the intendtfncy of Mexico, II, 1 87. 
Timatl, its cultivaUon in Mexico, III, 505. 
Tonalpokmlu civil calendar of the Mexicans, U, 261. 
Tonat^y (Stm Miguel) mines, II, 203. 
Tonantxin, Mexican goddess, II, 139, note. 
Tonatkiu Ytxaqual, bouse of the sun, antient pyramid, II, 

63. 
Tajiaiambourt, are not cultivated in Mexico, II, 505. 
Torquemadat (Father) employed in the construction of 

the causeways of Mexico, II, 48. 
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INDEX. 

Torre, (Don Larento de la) inTentor of a particulw 

process of amalgamation > III, 267. 
-Tarra, bishop of Yucatan, viceroy of Mexico, 11, 142. 
jforref, {Don Alonsode) his voyage, I, xdii. 
TortoUe shells, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, 

IV, 36 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Ttrtomoriib, mines, 11,242. 

TouUecu, their arrival in Mexico, 1, 133, 135 — Monu- 
ments of them remaining at Teotihuacan, II, 64. 
Toys, manufactured in Mexico, 111, 488. 
Trapicket, small dolh manuEkctores at Queretaro, III, 

462. ■ . 

Tribtmal, {generaJ) of the body of nunere— Its eetaUuh- 

ment, III, 324. 
Tiibitte, capitation paid by the Indians, 1, 187. 
Trinidad Island — Supply which it annually draws 'from 

Mexico for expence of admiaiattation, IV, 234. 
Tochoutki, people of Russian America, JI, 390. 
Tochugaisehi, people of Russian America, II, 392. 
Tvpac-jtmaru, pretended Inca of Peru^His revolt and 

death, I, 201. 
Turhei), an ind^enous animal of Mexico, 111,55. 
Tvxth, volcano, II, 257. 
Tzapoteca, a mountainous country, 11, 237. 
Txinteotl,_ Mexican goddess, II, 139, noU. 
Tantxoiaxan, capital of the kipgdom of Mi c h uaca n , 11^ 

208, 225. 
TaOxomatan, foretold to Ahnitzotl the -danger to which 

die aqueduct of Huitdlopodico exposed the c^tal, 
11,116. 



Vg^ackndiait a people of Russian America, II, 393. 
Vgarte, (Father Juan) bis voyage to California, Ilf 
33S-3SI. 
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INDEX. 

Ugi^ {Dm Tmtu) haw be detonnined tb* poottOD of 

Vera Cruz, I, xxxiL 

Ultoa, (Doit AntoHtoJ gvreram of Huanravelica. UI, 

S13— He conducted to Vera Crux the last fieet irtuc* 

arrired there be£>re the trade of Aaurioa was declared 

. free. IV, 98. 

inioa, fDoK Frandtco dej sanefoi the oooit of Cali&raia 

to the Sia Colorado, II, SSS. 
Uha, (Sa» Jpam) iotU II, 962. 
XJnamie, {Den HipolitoJ introduoed vaccinatioa tnte 

Ui&B.I,115. 
United Slatei of America, their export! fimn 1799 to 
lH»,IV.SOfi— Vakeoftheexportt ia 1806. IV, 317— 
Fajmenti mode at the treasury by the recenera of the 
customs in 1S02 and 180S, IV, 309— Toaaage of their 
Aipa £rom 1790 br 1802. IV, SI2~Compantive state of 
the American mid feretgn tonoage enjdc^ed in tb^ 
conuneroe, TV, StS.— I japwta iioB of wine and augar in 
1800, 1801, and 180S. IV, Sl%— Quaati^ of wine and 
migu exported from the poru of the United States in 
180(^ 1801, and 1802, IV. S16— Detiuts respecting the 
ahare lAich the difieeent ptoviaces took in the exponas 
tion. IV, 318 — Note of M. Gallatia on th* extent aad 
population of the United StatM befice tba ac^iiiition of 
Louisiana, IV. SM— Coauaeree which they carried ea 
wiAMeaiGobet<reeal8p5aadl806, IV. 366. 
CfMomnty ^ Mfaico, its buildings, II, £1. 
Vrxitiih (D9» CariM deJ his map of » pait of New 

Spain, I, IxxvL 
Vitanx, bis estimate of the quantity of preciow ntfab 

which enterad Europe anoe 149Sj III, MS. 
Viwiadt Indian vilUge. II, SOS. 
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V. 



ronww, introduced into Mexico, I, 118 — Exiiu natnrtlljr 

in the conDtry, I, US, 
yM4rat, {Compuerta de) lock of the DeMgue da Hue- 

haetoc8,II^I51. 
FiJdei, {Don ArttonteJ miniater of Spun— Hll MtMopt' 

to regulate Ae diitribationef mercury, III, 985. 
ValdMi, (Ihn CayeianoJ hu voyage to Califtunis aiid 

Nootka, II, 342, SSI. 
Valeneh, (Coma de) see Ob ng an. 
Falenciana, mines of the district of Gu&naxuato, H, 905— 

Description of then mmes. III, 186, «f 

rieon with the mine of IlimmfMUnt, III, SOS. 
V<iieiaaa, (Don ViceateJ I, Ixxxviii — His descrrptfen nf 

the mines at Zacatecas, II, S88. 
Valladaret, (DonJotepk Sarmeitto) C«ijnt de Monienuna, 

neeroy of Mexico, n, lot (f). 
ra//MioAd^ biihoprick — Its revenues, I, S31. 
ValiadoBd, intendancy — Number of ecclesiasdes wbiclL it 

contains, I, 230 (*) — Details respecting dila intMdancy, 

n, SOS— Ite extent, iiul.— Its cUmaU, II, WO— Bero- 

lution which it experienced by a volcaoic eniptioD, II, 

212— Itfl relative populrtion, II» ^ItS—ilta towns, II, 

SS4 — Enumeration of iu reaUa de oums, II, SSS; III, 

126. 
ViJladoUd, town of the intendancy «f that naiB> .Vnpor. 

tion ijetween the casts who inhabit It, and hWmnmii the 

•exes, 1.254. 
FJladolid, town of the Peninsula of Yucatan, H, 

249. 
VdiadoUd de Michoacm, town, II, 224. 
VaiU, (Afflrjwide/) UtIeofCortez,!, 2S7;n,7Ct)- 
¥tiU^, inWodant of Cueuc^— His operations reqpectii^ 

the mercury mines, III( 300. 
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INDEX. 

VatnoM, (Don Attitmio) introduced nccuittion into the 

Spanish pottesiiona, 1, 113. 
Vanemaxr, hie determination or the poeition of Mon- 
terey, I, Ivi. 
FaniiEb, province which produces it, II, 262 — Ofits coltiTi- 
- tioni III, 87 — Amount of its annual exportation fima 
Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount exported from Mexico in 
. 1802, IV, 37; in 180% IV, 48—liiflnence which the 
edict of free trade had on its exportation, IV, 100. 
\Vara, fCastiliam) its propordcm to the Toise, II, 

108 (•). 
Vara, {Mexican) its pn^rtion to the pitd dtt roi, II, 

63 (t)- 
yutiqueliti, (M.) analysed a Mexican aerolithe, III, 
293 — His researches respecting t^ Tan of Gelatine and 
AJbumiae,IV,157. 
Vegetahiet, mentioned in this work : 
Adansoma digitata, II, 197- 
Agave Americana, II, 6S0— 529; A. cubensis, II, 

520. 
Amyris, IV, 191. 
Andromeda, II, 372. 
Anona cherimelia, II, 202. 
Arachis hypogea, U, 505. 
Arbutus perotensis, III, 59; ,IV, SS7. 
Artocarpus incisa, II, 514. 
Arum macrorhizon, 11,437. 
Asparagus, II, 512. 
Atr^x, IV, 484. 
Arena sadva, 11,453, 484, 508. 

- BonplsndU trifoliata, II, 402 (*). 
Brassica, II, 509. 
Bromelia ananas, III, 51 1 {*). 

Cactus cylindricus, II, 328; C. cocdnOiftr, m, 71. 
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INDEX. 

ttteq.i C. opuntia, 11,520; III, 70; C. peieslcia, 

III, 70. 
Cesalpinia BrastliensU, 11,248. 
Galicocca, IV, |20. 
Cannabis aaiiva, III, 2| : C. indica, III, 21; IV, 

S37. 
Capsicum annuum. II, 505; C. baccatutn, II, 505 ; 

C. frutescene ihid. 
Carica, II, 402 (•). 
eecropia peltata, 11, 402 (•]. 
Cedrelaodonaa,III,489(*} IV, 24. 
CestrmninuliBU,ni,46; IV, 3S6. 
Cheirostemumplatanifoliuni, I, 173. 
Chenopodium qiunoa,I,53; 11,506. 
Cicer, II, 509- 

Cinchona, II, 402 (•) ; IV, 189. 
Citrus aurantium, II, 516; C. decumana, ibid. [*); 

C. medica ibid; C. trifoliata, i£»/. IV, 336. 
Coccolloba uviferailV, 156. 
Cocos nucifera, tV, 156. 
Cofeaarabica, 111,21. 
Cotniniphora Madagascarensis, III, 424. 
CoDTolvuluB batatas, II, 437, 502, C. chiygwhiziu, 

II, 437—503; C. jalapa, 11, 503 (f) ; HI, 87; 

C. plantanifoliiu, II, 503; C. edulis, Il.aS. 
Contarea, 1I,402(*). 
Ciipresausdigticlia,II, 42, 196, 237. 
Cycas ciECinnalit, II, 437 ; IV, 3S5. 

Danaia, II. 402 (*). 

DioBcorea aUta, II, 437, 500, 503 ; IV, 336- 

pntcontium polyphyllum, II, 4S7. 

Epide ndrum VanUla, II, 262 ; III, 2B ef tff . 
' ErythTOXjrloii cocca, II, 424. 
1,11,401. ' 
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meet artwrMoentes, 11, 4oL 

Garcinia Maugostano, II, 516 (*)• 
Goflifpiiim, III, 18. 
Gndola, 111,484. 
Gyrocaipus Mexlcana, I, ITS (*).' 

Hmmtoxylon CampediUnum, II, SIT- 

Heliantlius tuberonu, II, 505 ; H. snntnii, II, 506. 

HeTea,ir,402{«). 

HordeiuD tuca, II, til ; II. vitlgaK, II, 453, iSS. 

Indigofbra tinctoria, IIT, 45; T. argontBa* itUi I. 
tautf Hid ; I, dJepenoa, Had. 

Jatropha manihot, IT, 415, 436 A ttq s J. JaBipha, 
11,431 ; J. carthagineDBiB, 11,432 

Launu pertes, in, 58. 
Umoma trifoliate, II, 514; IV, 336. 
Einnea borealis, II, 373. 
LiquidambarBtyracifiua, II,25I- 
Lobelia, 11,402 (•). 

MedicBTO lativa, 1, 38. 

Mikauia quaco, 111,41. 

MHiuin nigricatts, 1, 36. 

Moms acuminata, 111,57; K.TviOn,iiid. 

Muss paradisisca, H, 417; Mi vn^ieattim, iiUi M. 

regia, ^id; M. meosaria, tMt/i 
Mtutenda bracteokta, n, 402 ( * ] . 
MjrtuB piroenta, II, 253, 

mcotiana tabacmn lU, 4>lt et'-tiqi N: 



Olea Europaea, 11, H4 ; II, M«; 
Oryza sativa, II, 506, et ttf, ■ 
Oxalia tuberoea, U,500. 
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PdfaMnpiili,TI,:51& i 
P*d«ri»,II,402.(f). , 
Pi^ialum puipureum, I, 38. . 
ftmijimrmi II, SOB, fill. 
PhaieoluB. 11, 340, 509. 
Phormium teaaz, II, 5IS. 
Piniu. II, 252, S54 ; IV,«ft. 
I^um aativum, II, 5I0l 
Polfgonum fagopyrum, II, iSI- 
Portlandia hexan4i% It 402 {*}. 
Pothos, IV, 156. 

PniDin arium, II, 4 1 ^, I V. SS5 : P, 
FsycbotxiA emedcs, IV, 120 (•). 

Qverciu, II, 252: 

Rhlu^faoni niang^, II, 509> 
&osa Mmbwu, H, 97S. 

AulMrutt vUaeeuB, I^ MT ; S. oflciMnuft, lit, % 

Secile cereale, If, *SS'. 

Smilax utn^xtrlb, if.25S; W, M, (f). 

MaBUB tubcramin, II, 464, 496; 8.'caif, 11,490; 

8. Ijcopenicum, II, £05, 
^onAu, 0.813. 
Switeoia febrifuga, II. 402 (*) ; & inslioganj. Ill, 

SWi IV, 34. 

' Tartii ftiMrifti^ II. 4S7. 

3iw>hMiB»«MM. n; 48fi [ III, as, tf «r- ' T. Ue»K 

, Titridk aumaiit, U, Al 
TJ%ni](MU,iI,4S7f IV, US. 
Tf9fattte^inatkilibII.M«* ■' * 
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Tridcum compo ahu Bi, ll, MS; T.'n 

11.448; T. hyberoum, II, 4S3, 48S, 490, 506; 
T.ipelti^ 11,453. 

TiropMlimi eMnleBtiim, II, 4/96; T. pcngriBan, II. 
496 (•). 

UrceoU dudci, If, 40S; {•). 

Vacdniam, II, 37S, 
Viola emedct, IT. 120 (•}. 
Vita viniftn, 11^317, 341, SYT. 

Zea maiie, tl, 96, 11, 4tO, a »ef. 486, SOS; Z. 

can^ua. 11.441, 446. 
Zizank, II. 486; IV. 336. 

Feiitiet, pet^e of CalifiRnia, II, 392. 

Fdmco (Dm Lmi dej ^ ugtmdot Marfidt tk BaSm»i 
■neaaj ot Mexico, II, 114; orden the Da Mgn a da 
Huehtie^ca to be eammenced, U. 19S ; lleidaca da 
produce of dte Sisa Ibr it, II. 140; wtahlidiea dotfa 
nunii&ctories at Tescuco, IH, 968. 

feluco CDem Lmt JeJ d Viejo, or Pr im en , nemmf ^ 
Hexic<^ II, 114— Foondi the tova of Dwaiga, I^ 
308. 

Fd/aeo, (Don P«dro FemaKdaiJ introduce* iinilj iMin 
into PMon, m, 3T7. 

rrfatgfi, f'i)o)i Joacquin) Ctrdeiuu y Lani, diracur 
of the nqpreme tribaaal o( minaa at Mexico-— Hev ha 
detennined the longitude of that town, . I, xzW — 
Survey and trigonometrical operatioa executed' by that 
attronomerbt 1773, I, xlix— Hit ▼oyage to CaHbriii» 
I. lii— Hia m^ of New Spain, I, Jgtrii— Chifai of U* 
tnang^ I, aw — ^Biogn^ctl aeoouut of itm orie- 
bcated man, II, 819, 39U— HU aumy of the waMn 
•ftbecaalofHndiuatoca^II,163(tH^Iii reaattdm 
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. rcepecting the prajea of Mendez, for pretening M«uo* 
from inuDdUian, II, 166. 

felcta, (GoHzalo dej conatnicted the fint nigar miUi ia 
Mexico, UI, Sv 

Vemadot, stags of New Califbrms, II, 351. 

i^en^at, (Father) his notions respectiiig California, li, , 
SS4 {•). 

Vtrm Cna, intendancy— Its extent and climate, II, 250 — 
lU productions, II, 252 — lu peculation, II, 255 — Its 
mountamt, II, 257— Its antiquities. It, 258 — lu towns, 
II, 261 — Its mioea, II, 270— Its realet de minas, UI, 
128. 

yera Cna, town— There were three towns of that name ■■ 
See /''^ nca de la Vera Ou, Vera Crvx, mefa^ an^ 
Vera Crm, port. 

Pern Crux, port — Its geographical position, T, xxxi— • 
Fbn af Aia port, I, cvi~Description of the town, U, 
961 — History of Its constmction, II, S62 — Cause* of 
tbeiMalubrityofits dimate, II, 264»— IV, j £5— Annual 
amountofthe commerce of diis port, IV, 39 e( »eq,^- 
AaMBat of the importation of goods the produce of 
^•in in 180S, IV. 35; in 180S, IV, 46— Amount of 
the inqurtationofgoodBof the Spanish cdonleain 180^ 

, IV,S6; in 1803, IV, 47 1 exportaUon for Spaioin 180S, 
IV,37 ; IB 1803, IV, 48 ; ibr other puts of Spanish 
America in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49— Balance of 
; its conunerce in 180% IV, S9 ; in ISOS, IV, 50— Annual 
balance, IV, 118 — Tliii town is the principal seat of the 
yellow fever, IV, 132— Quantity aS rain which AUi 
there annually, IV, 160— Its mean tempeilture, IV, 
163. 

Vera Cnix, vigaf town, II, 262. 

Feraguat, (D%ike de) see Cchn. ^ 

VermceBi, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1^0^. IV. 
33; in 1803, IV, 44. 
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Vertitim fComptuMa deJ—LoA oFtite Desigite it Hbe- 

huetocB, II, 151. 
Vtta BuaoHtt de Real dd MoMt, s ridi tein in the Inten- 

dancyvf Mexico. H, 189; III, S15. 
recoNijuiceof the sugar cane, III, ll. 
Viceiroyt ^ Maeko~-'tiieh power and rerenues, IV, 291- 
Victoria, town, II, 270. 
rUU Htrmota, tomi, II, 270- 
Vmalohai (Rug Lojm de) discoren S. Benedifcto, I, 

xcii. 
Vi&amade la Vera Cm, coIobj founded 1)y Corte^ II, 

26S. 
raiaba, II, S42. 

FUaia (Mar^ de) viceroy ^t Mexico, charges Father 
Floret with (lie direction of the bydranliad Dtterationa, 

n, ui. 

Vtat—Va euldvatloii at Pwtbb, U, 995 : prdubited by the 

Court of Spain, II, 517 ri Mf. 
f%i^gB>-— Amofint imported into Vera Crtiz in 190% IV, 

39 : in 1803, IV, 44. 
Virpiit [mineuhia) of Chnddttpe dnd Bemedibt, H, 

138 (t). 
Virgin lihndi-^jmalty of nigtar ekported flvm, lU, 14. 
FueainaStbaiHiaii take* pMaewioii of the peninsula of 
Califonua, IX, 3S0— His Voyage to New Califomife, U, 
938— Vvnea the chief place of the counir; Monter^, 
II, SSi—Cue with which he mrreyed the coaitB, U, 
961. 
^inAuforei— IVhatthat emplojmieni ia, % 220 (■(- ]. 
Vixl^tiad^—Ste HntaUpochtU. 
Volcatua of Mexico, I, czxii, 78. 

Vomito priOo (black wmating) bds Httle inflaence on At 
state of the population of Mexico, I. 188^-^8ee VeAn 
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Wac^ntrom, a CaHrerniaa tUrinity, II, 392. 

Wal (Dm HAtMudJ—HiM project for iwidmng die pro- 
vince trf Venezuela independent, IV, 285. 

IVaten (MinerulJ in the valley of Tenochtidan, 11, 101- 

IFox— Qomitity produoed by Meirico, III, 61 — Amount 
mnuaUy iraported into Vera Croz, IV, 32 — Amount 
imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, S6— Exported from 
Mexico in 180% IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 47. 

^ebt from hemp and flax are not mannfactured in Mexico, 
III, 466 — Annual amount of their importation at Vera 
Cruz, IV, 31 — ^Amount of their importation at Verm 
Cruz in 1802, IV, 33, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 46. 

Werner (Jtf.^^His theory of the origin of veins, Illf 
187 (•). 

U^halefiskery, III, 83. 

JVhtat—See Ccrealia. 

miles, all enjoy the same rights by law, 1, 204— Inequali^ 

introduced among them by the govemtnent, iUd— Their 

number, I, 206; compared with that of the West India 

Islands, I, 207; with that of other parts of the New 

Continent, I, ZO^— Progress of civilization among them, 

I, 2ia~Their wealth, I, 223 — See also Cbap^onet and 

Cre^et. 

tVtlkinton fGtiuralJ communicates to the author a map 

of the Rio del Korte and the mouth of the Rio Sabioo, 

I, Ixxx. 

JFitu, amount annually imported tntb Vera Cruz, IV, 3^ 

Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33, 35;' 

m 1803, IV, 44— Quantity imported into the United 

States of America m 1800^ 1801, and 1804, IV, SI4; 

quantity exported, IV, S16. 

ffomu (nVil), introduced VyCattei,IU,57. T 

Wood of Cam^eacAy— f^iiMW yhjdl fumtoh it, U, ?*7— 
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Aniount anntulljr exported from Vers Cms, tV, SI ; m 

1802, IV. 36; in 1803, IV. 47— Exported for other parts 
of Spanish America in 1803, IV, 48— Influence iHiich 
the edict of free trade had on its exiiortation, IV, 1001 

Wood ^r JvmHtaro — Quanti^ exported from Mexico m 

1803, IV, +8. 

n^ood-tin — Minei which flirniBh it. 111, S96. 

fl^oa/ra^— AnioHnt imported into Vera Crua in 1809, IV* 

Si, S5 ; exported for other parts of Spaniah Anerica is 

I802,IV,38; inI803,IV.45aad46. 



Xacojotxin, at the younger, auniane of MoDtemma II, 

11,9 (t). 
Xalapa, town, II, 968. 
XoAtUbo— See Tlidddco. 
Xobonin, lake. U, Ua 
Xamapa^ river — Project for bringing ita water to V«a Crm* 

11.266. 
Xampolan, Indian TiOage. II. 249. 
.Kco, a village aituated in tbelalceofChalco, 11,111. 
Xieodan, saltworks of the intendancy of Puebla. 
IwmMarfTorfiMi^.pflot of Grixalva in hii voyage to CaJi- 

fbmia, II, 321. 
Xodutd co , miUtAry entrenchoientf antieBt mmniment, II, 

69: 
Xodumka, one (tf the quarten of Tenochtitlan, II, S8. 
Xoddmaco, lake. II. S8. 
Xonao^SteJoT^o. 



VoUpoM, a tribe of IsdiaiM, II, 316. 
VMOf, third Mation of Uie Azten, IltSOZ. 
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Yafumila, mtx, U, SIS. 

T«^ river, II, 298. 

Vmttricocka, iiiinea,III, 341. 

Y«^ Mexican name for tobacco, III» 41. 

YngHnran, tmnes, II, 226. 

Ymettd~-8t:e lAtetta. 

Yniato (Bdejimto) — Hi* meatnrement of the (Bftance 

ttam the Lake of Tewuco to the cascade of Tula, IT^ 

209. 
YiSn (Juan dej colleague of Enrico Mardnea, II, 1S3. 
Yhirby (Juan) — HiB expedition to Cahfomia, SS9. 
Yturrigarr^ (Dm Joteftk) — Viceroy of Mexico, 11, 162,- 

IV, 6. 
Viiciriait— Btthoprick — Ita rerenuef* II, S31. 
Yveatan, province, called at firrt New SpaiiH I, 11-^t 

forma the Intendancy of Merida, U, S4S. 
Ytdiu, a tribe oflndiani, II, 287. 
Ysteped^ nine*, II, 242. 



Zaaittau, Intendaacy — lu extent, II, 9SC— Ita i 
iUd—lta Reales de Minai, III, 190, 204~Tbeir geolo- 
^cal constituti<Hi( tiii^Metali which thej fumUi, HI* 
932. 

3iacateau, town, II, 233 — Aero&he fbund there, II, S80. 

Zaeatula, sea port in the Intendancy of Mexico, 11, 29S. 

Zacatub, river,.!, 73. 

Zapata, a bqidzed Indian, anthor irf" a nHBuacript hiatory 
on Mexico, II. 74 (•). 

Zapoteca See Txt^oteca. 

Zi^Mileci, a Mexican people, II, 3S5. 

Zamiot, descendanu of Nt^roea and Indiani, I, ISOj II, 
246. 

Zmitotprutai, I, 246. 
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